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Chapter  I  The  Sheriff  of  Pine  Kidge 

Pine  Ridge,  the  great  cattle  depot,  was  more  than 
usually  alive  with  excitement  for  such  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning;  the  excitement  was  suppressed,  but 
none  the  less  in  existence — in  fact,  the  very  quietness 
of  the  sun-tanned  men  who  lounged  about  the  main 
thoroughfare  was  evidence  in  itself  that  something 
unusual  was  in  the  air.  As  a  general  thing  the 
cattlemen  and  prospectors  who  made  a  habitat  of 
Pinewood  Ridge  were  noisy  enough,  as  became  men 
who  were  out  to  have  a  good  time  in  their  own 
primitive  way  after  long  months  on  the  silver  sage 
plains  or  in  the  Cedar  Mountains,  and  at  such  times 
they  were  harmless  enough,  like  big  overgrown  boys 
out  for  a  frolic,  or  deep-sea  sailors  just  home  from  a 
long  cruise.  There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  fun  or 
frolic  this  morning  about  the  throng.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  crowd  was  split  up  into  little  groups  of 
personal  friends  or  workmates,  fellows  who  had 
ridden  the  ranges  of  the  silver  sage  plains  after 
cattle  together  for  a  year  or  more,  and  bunched 
together  in  a  crisis  as  saddlemen  always  will.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  mineral  prospectors  :  they 
were  drawn  together  by  the  kinship  of  their  calling, 
for  one  prospector  will  sense  another  prospector  in  a 
crowd  as  surely  as  a  wild  steer  will  pick  out  one  of 
its  own  kind  on  the  hillsides,  and  whilst  they  generally 
love  to  work  alone,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  in  the  wilds, 
some  magnet  draws  them  together  in  towns.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  surveyors,  of  whom  there  were  not 
a  few  in  Pine  Ridge.  In  general  appearance  these 
latter  persons  were  as  rough  as  the  roughest,  clear- 
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eyed,  weather-tanned,  lean,  sinewy  homhres,  with  an 
unobtrusive  air  of  superiority  about  them,  not  a  good 
team  for  any  trouble-maker  to  hang  his  flag  on  to. 
Here  and  there  a  man  might  have  been  seen  loafing 
along  by  himself,  or  standing  aloof  from  cattlemen, 
prospectors  or  surveyors,  men  in  their  prime  or  past 
it  for  the  most  part ;  even  when  they  met  one  of  their 
own  kind,  they  seldom  paired  up,  but  seemed  content 
with  the  company  of  the  long  buffalo  gun  which  each 
carried  slung  over  one  shoulder.  In  one  other  respect 
these  riflemen  were  much  alike  :  they  all  wore  coon- 
skin  caps  on  their  heads,  and  moccasins  on  the  other 
extremities — hunters,  trappers,  guides,  and  Indian 
fighters  these  fellows,  and  each  in  his  way  a  land- 
mark. As  time  passed,  a  number  of  women  came  into 
the  main  street,  but  the  relentless  light  of  a  new-born 
day  did  not  pay  them  any  compliments  :  they  were 
the  daughters  of  the  night,  and  were  seldom  seen 
abroad  at  a  time  when  the  merciless  sunlight  could 
betray  how  much  their  charms  owed  to  art,  both  in 
regard  to  upholstery  and  colouring.  They  seemed  to 
realise  that  this  was  not  their  hour,  for  almost 
without  exception  they  drew  the  light  shawls  or 
mantillas  closer  round  their  heads  and  faces,  and 
refrained  from  indulging  in  the  half -insolent  badinage 
they  were  so  ready  with  in  the  lamplight's  showy 
glitter. 

Suddenly  from  both  ends  of  the  street  and  all  down 
its  length  the  people  began  to  move  towards  the  Lone 
Star  saloon,  which  young  Bat  Masterson,  hunter, 
Indian  fighter,  and  general  border  celebrity,  had 
tersely  rechristened  ''  Hell's  Ante-Eoom."  Bat's  nom 
de  place  had  stuck  like  a  burr  to  a  blanket,  and  in 
general  parlance  the  saloon  got  no  other  name,  for 
young  Bat  was  a  genius  at  finding  the  right  name 
for  places  and  men,  and  a  christening  of  his  was 
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regarded  as  a  baptism,  and  was  generally  accepted. 
No  signal  had  been  given  from  any  quarter  to  cause 
the  movement  of  the  people ;  everyone  in  the  vicinity 
seemed  to  sense  that  the  event,  whatever  it  was,  that 
had  brought  them  out  was  about  to  culminate.  One 
little  group  of  five  individuals  who  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing  the  road  were  led  by  a  well-set-up  youth 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  frontier  dandy  in  the  matter  of 
wearing  apparel.  He  was  leading  a  fine  pinto  pony, 
or  rather  the  intelligent  animal  was  walking  close  at 
his  side,  much  as  a  dog  might  walk  with  its  master ; 
the  animal's  bridle  was  decorated  in  the  Mexican 
fashion,  and  from  the  reins  hung  four  long  streamers 
of  jet-black  hair.  A  couple  of  surveyors  were 
advancing  parallel  with  the  horseman's  group,  and 
one  surveyor,  nudging  his  companion,  remarked  : 

"  See  that  kid  over  there  walking  with  the  pinto?" 

"Yep;  what  about  him?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  he  is  the  youngster  you  were 
asking  me  about  in  camp." 

The  man  spoken  to  took  a  good  long  look  at  the 
horseman  then. 

"  Sure  you're  not  mistaken,  pardner?  That  kid 
can't  be  Bat  Masterson,  buffalo  hunter,  and  Indian 
fighter,  and  Lord  knows  what  beside." 

,"  Sure  is.  I  know  him  pretty  well.  Close  up  on 
him  and  his  friends  gradually,  and  I'll  introduce 
you."  • 

''What  are  those  fancy  lengths  of  hair  he  has 
hanging  from  his  bridle  reins,  eh?" 

"  Scalps  of  Indian  warriors  he  has  killed,  pard." 

"Come  off  it,  and  let  go  my  leg,"  laughed  his 
companion. 

"  All  right,  only  don't  make  a  bad  break  by  saying 
anything  about  the  hair  on  the  pinto's  reins  in  the 
kid's   hearing;   he's   a   pretty  even-tempered   young 
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devil,  but  he's  apt  to  go  off  the  handle  over  some 
things." 

The  two  snrveyors  closed  np  with  Bat  Mastereon's 
party  just  as  they  reached  the  saloon,  and  the  one 
who  had  sj)oken  about  the  hair  on  the  bridle  reins, 
after  introducing  his  friend,  remarked  : 

*'  What's  it  going  to  be  this  morning.  Bat?  Neck- 
tie party,  eh?" 

"I'm  not  wise  to  the  morning's  programme," 
drawled  the  youth.  "  I  only  got  into  Pine  Ridge  half 
an  hour  ago."  A  second  later  he  fixed  the  handsomest 
pair  of  Irish  eyes  on  earth  on  the  surveyor's  face,  and 
queried  :  "  What's  your  own  idea,  Quilty,  of  the  job?" 

"  Dunno,  Bat,  but  IVe  heard  that  the  sheriff  has 
it  in  deep  for  San  Jos6.  Sheriff  swears  he  has  shot 
more  than  one  man  in  cold  blood,  besides  running  a 
crooked  game  here  in  Hell's  Ante-Room." 

"  San  Jose  is  a  gambler  an'  lives  on  his  nerve,  we 
all  know  that,"  responded  Bat,  rolling  a  cigarette 
with  deft  fingers,  "but  I've  never  known  him  play 
crooked,  and  I've  lost  my  ^  roll '  to  him  more  than 
once;  won  some  off  him  too,  an'  never  knew  him 
raise  a  squeal.  As  to  his  shooting  parties,  well,  I 
guess  the  other  gents  invited  themselves  to  the 
festivities,  an'  went  out  feet  first  because  they  were 
slower  on  the  trigger  than  San  Jos6  was." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  a  close  call  for  San  Jose  all  the 
same.  Bat,  but  I'm  wondering  about  the  kid  and  that 
comical  English  guy,  The  Whippet." 

"What  kid?"  demanded  Bat. 

*'Why,  Buckskin  Pete.  Didn't  you  know  the 
sheriff  had  roped  him  in  with  San  Jos6?" 

"  No ;  knew  nothing  till  a  few  minutes  ago.  What's 
the  feeling  in  town  about  these  early  morning  pro- 
ceedings?" he  added,  as  if  prompted  by  an  after- 
thought. 
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"  Sort  of  suspended  animation,  Bat.  The  sheriff 
has  a  good  many  of  these  respected  citizens  of  Pine 
Ridge  pretty  well  bull-dozed ;  he's  slick  on  the  trigger, 
you  know,  an'  he  has  law  on  his  side." 

**  Bit  of  a  novelty  that,  eh,  for  Slim  Jim  Cooney? 
He  didn't  used  to  bother  much  about  law  before  the 
bum  crowd  who  are  now  running  things  at  Pine  Ridge 
had  him  elected  sheriff,"  responded  Bat  nonchalantly. 
The  surveyor  studied  the  young  face  attentively, 
then  remarked  : 

**  I  don't  think  the  boys  in  this  crowd  would  stand 
for  a  necktie  party  if  they  only  had  someone  to  lead 
'em,  Bat." 

Young  Masterson  rolled  himself  another  cigarette, 
lit  it,  and  replied  : 

"  Pretty  bum  sort  of  a  crowd  that  wants  a  leader  to 
show  'em  what's  right,"  and  straightway  broke  off  the 
conversation  by  turning  his  attention  to  his  horse. 

"  Your  friend.  Bat  Masterson,  don't  intend  to  sit  in 
this  game,  pardner,"  whispered  the  second  surveyor 
to  his  companion. 

'*  Don't  you  gamble  on  that,"  was  the  reply.  "  You 
never  know  what  Bat  will  or  won't  do,  and  I  know 
this,"  the  speaker  added  in  a  still  lower  tone,  *'  Bat 
ain't  jest  bustin'  with  admiration  for  the  sheriff  of 
Pine  Ridge.  Bat  has  more  friends  in  Pine  Ridge  than 
any  man  I  know,  an'  if  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  butt  in  on  this  game  in  opposition  to  the  sheriff's 
pious  intentions,  there  won't  be  any  necktie  party, 
that's  all."  /f 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  saloon  opened,  and 
three  men  stepped  out.  The  middle  man  of  the  trio 
had  his  hands  strapped  to  his  leather  belt,  one  hand 
at  each  side,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  disarmed. 
'*  They've  got  San  Jos6,  the  gambler,  cinched  for 
sure,"  muttered  the  surveyor  who  had  been  doing  the 
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talking  previously.  "  Looks  as  if  his  obsequies  had 
been  prepared  overnight.  That's  Slim  Jim  Cooney  on 
San  Jos6's  left  hand. 

Not  a  sound  broke  from  the  crowd  of  watching 
citizens.  San  Jos6  held  his  head  high,  and  flashed  a 
glance  over  the  crowd,  and  his  amazingly  brilliant 
dark  eyes  had  more  of  scorn  than  fear  in  them ;  it  was 
not  a  healthy  brilliance  that  lit  his  eyes,  as  the  hectic 
flush  that  lit  his  sunken  cheeks  plainly  heralded.  He 
must  have  been  a  strikingly  handsome  man  before 
consumption  had  put  its  mark  on  him,  this  doomed 
gamester,  a  man  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Celtic  blood,  if  his  features  did  not  belie  him.  He 
carried  himself  well ;  his  spare  shoulders  stooped  just 
a  little,  as  the  result  of  the  disease  that  had  its  grip 
upon  him,  but  in  his  day  he  must  have  been  some 
man.  Even  now  there  was  something  of  the  panther 
about  him;  his  once  black  hair,  now  streaked  with 
grey,  fell  in  a  graceful  curve  from  under  his  wide- 
brimmed  sombrero  to  the  collar  of  his  neatly  fitting 
jacket.  A  ladies'  man,  but  not  one  of  the  sawdust  doll 
type.  A  nasty  cough  that  told  its  own  tale  to  all  ears 
shook  him,  and,  having  his  hands  strapped  to  his 
sides,  San  Jose  moved  his  head  and  tried  to  wipe  a 
little  blood  and  foam  from  his  lips  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  jacket,  but  as  he  could  not  reach  his  shoulder,  he 
turned  deliberately  and  spat  straight  at  the  sheriflf, 
and  the  next  instant  his  thin,  rather  cruel  lips  curled 
in  a  contemptuous  smile  of  undiluted  devilment. 

"  Sorry  to  be  rude,  amigo/'  he  drawled,  "  but.  Slim 
Jim  Cooney,  it  is  all  you  were  ever  fit  for,  to  be  a 
mouth-wipe  for  a  bound  man." 

The  square,  heavily  built  sheriff  heard  the  ripple  of 
laughter  that  this  reckless  act  and  speech  provoked, 
and  his  bull  neck  turned  almost  purple  with  the  rage 
that  gripped  him.    He  did  not  answer  the  gambler's 
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taunt  in  words,  but  turned  his  malevolent  gaze  on  the 
worn  face  of  the  doomed  gamester,  and  the  hate  in  his 
eyes  was  as  the  hate  of  hell.  No  need  to  tell  the 
onlookers  that  the  feud  between  these  two  men  had 
the  weight  of  years  behind  it. 

The  sheriff  made  an  impatient  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  saloon  doorway,  and  three  more  persons 
stepped  out,  and  again  the  one  in  the  centre  was  a 
prisoner  with  wrists  strapped  to  his  belt.  A  neat, 
clean-cut  youngster  was  this  prisoner,  but  his  dress 
was  different  from  that  of  any  other  man  near  him. 
He  was  clad  from  head  to  feet  in  buckskin  that  fitted 
him  almost  as  its  skin  fits  a  snake ;  his  beautifully 
embroidered  moccasins  tapered  off  over  a  pair  of  feet 
slender  and  shapely,  and  small  enough  to  have  roused 
the  envy  of  most  of  the  daughters  of  the  night  who 
were  in  the  crowd ;  his  tunic  was  made  of  the  finest 
buckskin,  tanned  as  only  the  Indians  can  tan  it,  soft 
as  velvet,  smooth  as  silk,  and  strong  enough  to  out- 
wear a  man's  lifetime;  it  was  fringed  around  the 
bottom  edges,  and  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills, 
real  redskin's  work,  and  the  handicraft  of  some  squaw 
who  made  garments  for  chiefs  and  sachems  only.  The 
lad  was  hatless,  and  his  jet-black  hair  fell  in  a  glossy 
wave  right  on  to  his  shoulders. 

"  That  kid  looks  like  a  redskin  to  me,  and  a  mighty 
fine-looking  one  too,"  muttered  the  surveyor  to  his 
friend. 

"Half  breed,"  was  the  whispered  reply.  "That's 
Buckskin  Pete,  the  son  of  San  Jose,  the  gambler,  by 
the  daughter  of  a  Navajo  chief.  Hist,"  he  added, 
"look  at  young  Bat  Masterson's  face." 

The  remark  was  not  uncalled  for.  Bat,  who  prior 
to  the  arrival  on  the  tragic  scene  of  Buckskin  Pete, 
had  appeared  cool  and  nonchalantly  unconcerned,  had 
now  become  tense,  strained-featured  and  stern  beyond 
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his  years ;  his  wonderful  Irish  eyes  had  become  hard 
as  polished  sapphires,  the  lids  of  those  eyes  had 
suddenly  drooped  until  the  long  curving  lashes  were 
not  very  far  apart.  Men  who  knew  him  well  said  his 
eyes  always  went  that  way  when  he  reached  for  a 
weapon,  either  six  gun  or  rifle,  and  his  equal  with 
either  weapon  in  an  emergency  neither  the  Old  World 
nor  the  New  has  ever  produced. 

Buckskin  Pete  moved  forward  between  his  guards 
until,  with  the  toe  of  one  of  his  moccasins,  he  could 
touch  the  heel  of  San  Jos6's  dapper  foot. 

''Cough  troubling  you,  dad?" 

His  voice,  low  and  cool,  had  in  it  a  musical  ring  that 
made  the  low  tones  carry  far. 

The  gambler  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  his  son. 

"  Yep,  Buck,  cough  is  worrying  me  some,  but  Slim 
Jim  Cooney,  the  bum  sheriff,  has  a  cure  for  it,  and  I 
guess  the  coyote  is  going  to  apply  the  cure  within  the 
hour." 

The  gambler  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  flashed  his 
brilliant  eyes  from  his  son's  face  to  the  faces  of  the 
men  who  stood  near,  and  there  was  a  world  of  cold 
scorn  in  his  glance. 

Buckskin  Pete  laughed  as  his  father  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  the  quality  of  his  laughter  would  have  made 
his  fortune  on  the  stage  in  any  country  in  the  world  : 
it  was  like  the  chiming  of  silver  bells.  A  moment  later 
he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  marvellously  like  his 
father's,  the  same  drawl,  the  same  rich,  liquid  foreign 
undernote,  as  if  the  Spanish  blood  was  trying  to  assert 
itself  over  the  rougher  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Slim  Jim  Cooney  did  you  say,  dad,  eh?  The 
coyote  you  flogged  with  your  rawhide  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Sebastian  a  dozen  years  ago?  It's  the  same 
man,  isn't  it,  dad?" 

"Yep,  son,  it's  the  same  man,  but  we  were  equal 
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then,  man  to  man,  and  the  coyote  didn't  dare  to  pull 
his  gun,  though  I  gave  him  fifty  chances,  so  I  marked 
him  some  with  my  rawhide  in  the  teeth  of  all  St. 
Sebastian's  citizens.  He's  got  a  whole  sheriff's  posse 
at  his  back  now,  and  even  at  that  he  didn't  dare  make 
an  open  break,  but  took  us  by  surprise." 

"Nice  lot  of  men  here  in  Pine  Ridge,"  laughed 
Buckskin  Pete,  *'  to  stand  for  a  play  like  this." 

**  Men — did  you  say  men?'^  jeered  San  Jos6,  and 
again  his  fever-brilliant  eyes  flashed  over  the  crowd, 
and  again  the  youth  laughed. 

It  seemed  as  if  father  and  son  were  trying  to  outvie 
each  other  in  utter  and  abandoned  recklessness,  for 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  looks  of  the  dozen 
tough  citizens  who  were  clustered  near  the  sheriff; 
they  were  his  heelers,  his  posse,  and  everyone  a  gun- 
man, with  "  bad  man  "  printed  on  each  reckless  face. 
They  were  watching  the  crowd,  and  their  hands  were 
on  their  weapons,  and  every  front  ranker  in  the  throng 
knew  that  the  first  person  who  made  a  move  to 
befriend  the  prisoners  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  for  Slim  Jim  Cooney's  posse  had  a  reputation 
for  shooting  first  and  asking  for  reasons  at  the 
inquest. 

''  What  in  hell  is  keeping  those  homhres  inside, 
sheriff?"  growled  one  of  Slim  Jim's  men.  **  This 
outfit,"  he  whispered,  "is  too  all  fired  quiet  for  my 
liking.  Anything  may  stampede  'em,  an'  once  started 
the  men  o'  Pine  Ridge  will  take  some  stopping." 

"We'll  stop  'em,"  snarled  the  sheriff.  Then  in  the 
same  low  tone  he  continued  :  "  Bud  McCormick  and 
the  rest  are  trying  to  get  that  English  guy  they  call 
The  Whippet  to  open  his  head  about  San  Jos6's 
secret;  if  The  Whippet  squeals  an'  gives  the  secret 
away,  he'll  save  his  neck.  It  was  no  use  tryin'  to 
wring  it  out  of  San  Jos6  or  Buckskin  Pete;  you 
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couldn't  grill  it  out  of  either  of  'em  if  you  held  'em 
over  the  gratin's  of  hell." 

"  I  don't  believe  The  Whippet  knows,"  growled  the 
under-sheriff  of  the  posse.  "It's  not  like  San  Jo86  to 
trust  a  thing  like  that  to  any  hombre.  As  for  that 
half  redskin  son  of  his,  if  he  had  a  secret  he  wouldn't 
whisper  it  in  his  own  ear." 

"Here  they  come,  an'  either  The  Whippet  won't 
tell,  or  he  don't  know.  Stand  stiff  now,  an'  be  ready 
for  any  move  by  San  Jos6's  friends — if  he  has  any." 

The  sheriff  had  dropped  both  his  big  hands  to  the 
butts  of  his  guns  as  he  spoke,  and  wheeling,  he  faced 
the  mob,  but  there  was  no  movement  hostile  to  him, 
only  a  sort  of  shiver  of  pent-up  excitement.  Pro- 
fessional gamblers  were  not  in  the  main  over  popular 
in  Pine  Kidge ;  they  had  a  habit  year  in  and  year  out 
of  skinning  the  cowmen  and  prospectors  of  their  little 
hoards,  and  many  of  them  were  not  too  particular 
concerning  the  way  they  helped  the  Goddess  of  Luck 
by  marking  cards  and  loading  dice.  And  anyway,  the 
Pine  Ridge  crowd  were  all  at  a  loose  end,  they  had  no 
leader,  and  a  mob  without  a  leader  is  a  wolf  without 
fangs  :  it's  the  leader  that  counts  every  time. 

Six  or  seven  more  of  the  sheriff's  heelers  had 
emerged  from  the  saloon,  and  in  their  midst  moved 
another  bound  man,  a  thin,  wiry  person,  light  of 
frame,  who  walked  with  rather  stooping  shoulders. 
Somehow  he  gave  the  impression  of  having  been  so 
systematically  starved  in  his  childhood  that  no 
amount  of  feeding  in  the  after  years  would  permit 
him  to  make  up  for  the  hardships  of  the  past.  Fierce 
as  the  border  suns  were,  and  biting  as  the  winter 
winds  could  be  in  the  silver  sage  country,  neither  sun 
nor  wind  had  managed  to  take  the  bleached  look  from 
his  face.  His  shoulders  sloped  at  such  an  acute  angle 
that  his  narrow  head  appeared  almost  to  be  perched 
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on  a  thin,  sinewy  neck  that  shot  up  out  of  nowhere  in 
particular,  his  chest  was  flat,  but  at  the  back  of  him 
there  was  a  sort  of  rounded  bulge,  which,  if  it  had 
been  a  little  more  acute,  might  have  been  called  a 
hump.  Men  who  had  not  studied  athletics  and  who 
saved  their  admiration  for  deep-chested,  square- 
shouldered  specimens  of  humanity,  might  have  given 
this  prisoner  a  passing  glance,  and  passed  him  over 
as  a  useless  misfit  in  the  scale  of  things,  but  to  a  real 
connoisseur  in  matters  of  speed  of  movement  in  the 
human  form,  and  unsuspected  strength  to  back  the 
speed,  those  strangely  sloping  shoulders  and  that  half 
hump  at  the  back  of  The  Whippet's  make-up  would 
have  told  much.  In  the  matter  of  his  dress.  The 
Whippet  was  very  little  different  from  the  majority  of 
the  cowmen  in  the  crowd  :  perched  far  back  on  his 
head  was  a  wide  sombrero,  so  far  back,  indeed,  that 
the  rather  thin  and  poorly  nourished  hair  of  the  man 
was  revealed  above  forehead  and  temples. 

He  looked  at  the  crowd  as  his  captors  hustled  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  two  other  prisoners,  and  his 
expression  was  one  of  a  mild  sort  of  bewilderment. 

"  Mornin',  boys,"  he  ejaculated,  as  if  he  expected 
some  sort  of  a  greeting  was  due  from  him  to  the  throng 
gathered  to  watch  him  go  to  his  hanging.  As  no 
one  responded  to  his  salutation,  he  smiled  a  wan, 
apologetic  sort  of  smile,  and  risked  another  remark  : 
*'Nice  mornin'  fer  an  'angin'."  He  paused,  and  then 
added  :  '*  If  it  was  some  other  gent's  'angin'." 

''Hold  your  jaw,"  growled  the  posse  man,  Bud 
McCormick. 

''  Certingly,  Bud,"  responded  The  Whippet ;  ''  I'll 
'old  my  jaw  with  pleasure  if  you'll  unstrap  my  'ands 
from  my  belt." 

A  guffaw  broke  from  the  frontiersmen  who  were  near 
enough  to  catch  what  The  Whippet  had  said,  and  the 
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laughter  broke  out  afresh  when  The  Whippet,  who  had 
been  roughly  poked  in  the  back  with  the  butt  of  Bud 
McGormick's  gun,  added  in  his  whimsically  plaintive 
mode  of  speech  : 

"  If  you'll  oblige  by  freein'  my  'ands  from  my  belt 
for  a  brace  o'  shakes.  Bud,  I'll  give  you  something 
that  will  make  your  jaw  want  holdin'  at  meal  times 
fer  a  week,  Bud." 

The  speaker  spoke  in  a  voice  full  of  a  kind  of  sad- 
ness, and  without  any  intention  of  being  humorous, 
but  the  crowd,  who  were  familiar  with  The  Whippet 
in  his  professional  capacity,  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  for  The  Whippet  was  a  light-weight  boxer 
who  had  drifted  over  to  America  from  London  in 
search  of  dollars  and  adventure.  The  former  had  not 
come  to  him  in  any  conspicuous  quantity,  but  he  had 
sampled  adventure  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
satisfied  any  ordinary  citizen,  and  this,  his  latest 
instalment,  seemed  likely  to  be  his  last.  He  had  tried 
his  hand  at  many  things  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
and  had  been  cook  for  cowboys,  prospector,  and  lum- 
berman each  in  turn  ;  but  every  now  and  again  the  lure 
of  his  original  calling  or  profession  had  seized  him, 
and  he  had  gone  back  to  the  boxing  game,  at  which  he 
was  something  of  a  demon.  But  no  matter  how  many 
victories  he  scored — and  his  record  was  a  great  one — 
he  never  seemed  to  get  hold  of  the  big  money ;  in  fact, 
as  he  often  remarked  in  his  plaintive  fashion,  he  wa« 
lucky  to  get  any  money  at  all.  He  was  a  top-notch 
fighter,  but  a  babe  in  the  woods  in  a  business  sense  : 
cunning  American  managers  and  promoters  made 
fortunes  out  of  him,  but  he  himself  was  always  in 
cold  storage  when  it  came  to  collecting  the  fruits  of 
his  skill  and  courage.  He  had  run  into  San  Jos6,  the 
gambler,  at  a  period  when,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  he  was  disputing  with  the  dogs 
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for  the  right  to  pick  up  scraps  from  the  refuse  boxes 
of  the  boarding-houses  in  Sacramento,  and  he  would 
add  :  ''At  that  time  I  was  real  lonesome  for  a  feed." 
The  gambler,  who  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
backed  The  Whippet,  and  won  money  on  him,  had 
befriended  the  quaint  fellow,  and  The  Whippet  had 
tied  up  to  him,  remarking  :  "  Say,  San  Jose,  you're 
about  the  first  white  man  I've  met  since  I  left  little 
old  London.  You  give  me  a  job  with  your  outfit,  and 
I'll  earn  my  grub." 

He  always  called  the  gambler  by  his  name  as  it 
was  spelt — San  Jos6 — and  when  Buckskin  Pete,  the 
gambler's  son,  explained  to  him  that  San  Jos6  was 
pronounced  San  O'Say,  The  Whippet  had  scratched 
his  peculiarly  shaped  head  and  looked  bewildered. 

''  Why  in  hell  do  you  spell  it  San  Jos6  if  you  speak 
it  San  O'Say?"  he  demanded. 

"Because  it  is  Spanish." 

"How  do  they  get  at  it  that  way?"  The  Whippet 
had  demanded.  Then,  with  a  grin,  he  said  :  "There 
was  a  swell  family  in  London  in  my  time  who  called 
themselves  Chumley,  an'  spelt  it  Cholmondeley ;  I 
guess  they  must  ha'  been  Spanish,  too,  when  they  first 
started." 

The  Whippet  made  good  his  boast  that  he  would 
earn  his  grub  if  San  Jos6  took  him  into  his  outfit,  and 
as  the  gambler  moved  about  from  one  location  to 
another  a  good  deal,  The  Whippet  found  plenty  to  do. 
He  was  handy  with  horses,  and  always  drove  San 
Jos6's  buckboard  when  the  outfit  took  the  road;  he 
explained  his  skill  as  a  driver  to  San  Jos6  by  stating  : 

"  Once,  guv' nor,  I  drove  a  'ansom  cab  fer  a  year  in 
London,  an'  I  learnt  a  lot  o'  my  scrappin'  while  I  was 
holdin'  down  that  job.  You  couldn't  cut  much  ice  as 
a  'ansom  cabby  unless  you  could  scrap  some.  I  got 
my  first  real  lesson  as  a  scrapper  fer  nothing  that 
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way.  I  was  drivin'  a  young  feller  home  one  night, 
an'  we  'ad  a  few  words  about  the  fare  at  the  end.  I 
said  it  was  worth  seven  an'  a  tanner ;  'e  said  it  wasn't 
worth  more  than  a  dollar.  So  I  said  to  the  young 
feller  :  *  Look  'ere,  young  blood,  I'll  fight  you  double 
or  quits.'  '  Righto,'  'e  said,  an'  I  saw  'e  was 
laughin'  fit  to  split  his  pants.  We  went  under  a  lamp- 
post so  as  ter  have  a  good  light  fer  a  fair  fight,  an' 
I've  'ated  lamp-posts  ever  since.  When  it  was  all 
over,  the  young  feller  'elped  me  on  to  my  box.  *  Can 
you  see  to  drive  without  bumpin'  into  the  first  house 
you  come  to?'  'e  asked.  '  I  got  one  heye  I  can  'old 
open  with  me  finger  an'  thumb,  guv'nor,'  I  said,  ^  but 
the  other  one  ain't  what  you  might  call  a  heye  at  all. 
It's  a  lump,  an'  a  blarsted  big  lump  at  that ;  it  feels 
near  as  big  a«  St.  Paul's.'  '  Well,'  said  the  young 
feller,  '  you  asked  for  it,  you  know.'  '  Beggin'  yr 
pardon,  guv'nor,  but  that's  a  bloomin'  herror :  I 
didn't  ask  fr  this,  an'  if  I'd  'a  known  it  was  comin' 
I'd  ha'  drove  you  'ome  fer  nothin'.'  '  All  right.  You 
put  some  beefsteak  on  that  eye  as  soon  as  you  can, 
an'  don't  fergit  what  I've  tried  to  teach  you.  Got  any 
money  fr  a  steak,  eh?'  '  Not  unless  I  can  pawn  this 
lump  you've  put  over  my  right  heye,  guv'nor.'  *  Well, 
here's  the  fare  you  asked  for,  seven  an'  six,  an'  a  box- 
ing lesson  thrown  in,  but  if  ever  you  drive  me  home 
again,  don't  you  ask  me  for  double  or  quits,  or  you'll 
get  hurt.  I'm  not  always  in  a  good  humour  as  I  am 
to-night,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  beat  the 
champion  of  England  at  Bill  Richardson's  to-night, 
and,  cabby,  you  put  up  a  gamer  scrap  than  he  did, 
and  that's  as  true  as  my  name's  Charley  Mitchell.' " 
When  San  Jos6  put  his  pegs  in  anywhere  and  began 
to  carry  on  his  gaming  business,  The  Whippet  could 
always  be  seen  making  himself  generally  useful. 
His  tact  in  steering  a  cowboy  who  had  been  sampling 
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too  much  red  liquor  out  of  the  gambling-room,  and 
directing  his  steps  to  some  other  haven,  was  worthy  of 
a  diplomat.  Sometimes  he  had  to  ease  the  cowpuncher 
of  his  guns,  but  The  Whippet  never  used  violence  to 
that  class  of  nuisance,  and  he  used  to  cause  endless 
amusement  in  the  ranks  of  the  gun-loving  community 
by  the  terror  he  so  openly  displayed  in  regard  to  guns 
of  any  description ;  a  facetious  cowboy  had  only  to 
jerk  his  weapon  from  its  holster  to  cause  The 
Whippet's  teeth  to  chatter  and  his  eyes  to  roll.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  men  who  openly  voiced  the 
opinion  that  The  Whippet  had  a  yellow  streak  as  wide 
as  a  door,  but  San  Jos6,  the  gambler,  was  not  of  the 
number.  The  veteran  gamester,  who  had  taken  part 
in  so  many  death-dealing  ''gun  scraps"  that  he  had 
lost  count  of  the  number,  used  to  look  hard  at  The 
Whippet  when  he  saw  that  queer  compound  of 
humanity  stand  with  knocking  knees  in  front  of  some 
drunken  cowpuncher  who  might  be  twirling  a  gun, 
and  after  a  prolonged  and  steady  stare  at  the  prize- 
fighter, San  Jos6  would  smile  one  of  his  inscrutable 
smiles,  but  he  seldom  said  anything.  Once  Buckskin 
Pete,  who  in  many  ways  was  fond  of  The  Whippet, 
remarked  to  his  father  : 

'*  Say,  dad,  it  fair  makes  my  stomach  crawl  to  see 
how  The  Whippet  flies  the  white  feather  at  the  sight 
of  a  gun,  yet  he's  as  game  in  other  ways  as  a  bull 
ant;"  and  San  Jose  had  replied  : 

"  Don't  bank  too  heavy  on  The  Whippet's  white 
feather.  Buck.  I've  got  yearnin's  myself  to  see  The 
Whippet  tried  right  out.  If  he  shows  cold  feet  in  a 
real  squeeze  with  a  gunman,  then  I  don't  know  a  deck 
o'  cards  from  a  label  on  a  can  o'  corned  beef." 

Some  three  months  after  San  Jos6  made  that  asser- 
tion to  his  son,  his  judgment  wa«  justified.  San  Jos6 
at  that  time  was  running  a  gaming-room  in  a  saloon 
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in  Broken  Gulch,  one  of  those  little  mining  towns  that 
spring  up  in  a  night  and  last  a  few  months  and  then 
peter  out.  Broken  Gulch  was  a  hot  corner  whilst  it 
lasted,  and  one  of  the  hottest  citizens  in  it  was  Eph' 
Donovan,  horse  thief,  cattle  rustler,  bad  man  from 
Badville,  a  fellow  who  had  been  run  out  of  half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  mostly  with  a  sheriff's  posse 
galloping  at  his  heels.  He  had  drifted  into  Broken 
Gulch  with  a  good  deal  of  money  in  his  pockets,  and 
had  dropped  it  at  the  gaming-tables;  pretty  nearly 
the  last  of  his  packet  he  had  lost  at  San  Jose's  card 
game,  and  the  following  evening  he  had  turned  up 
again,  feeling  and  looking  ugly.  Young  Bat  Master- 
son  happened  to  be  there  when  Donovan  came  in,  and 
Bat  had  remarked  to  San  Jose  : 

"  Better  keep  your  eyes  skinned  to-night,  pardner." 

"Why,  Bat?" 

"  Well,  I  overheard  Donovan  say  in  Casey's  bar  this 
afternoon  that  he  wouldn't  leave  Broken  Gulch  with 
less  money  than  he  brought  into  it,  not  if  he  had  to 
shoot  up  the  town  to  get  it." 

*'  Thanks,  Bat.  I  know  Eph'  Donovan,  and  I  think 
he  knows  me ;  he's  a  plug  ugly,  but,  Bat,  he's  so  slow 
on  the  draw  I  could  roll  a  cigarette  an'  kill  him  before 
he  had  time  to  shoot — and  he  knows  it." 

"  Your  circus,  San  Jos6.  I  only  dropped  a  word  in 
season,  because  Donovan  is  as  mean  as  a  yaller  dog; 
he'd  ask  a  man  to  have  a  drink  an'  shoot  him  whilst 
he  was  liftin'  his  liquor.  I  ain't  admirin'  to  give  a 
man  o'  your  experience  any  hints  on  decorum.  I've 
got  a  sort  of  hazy  idea  Donovan  might  break  loose, 
not  on  you,  but  on  your  boy  Buck." 

For  once  San  Jose  let  his  rare  laugh  ripple  out. 

"  On — Buck?  Bat,  did  you  ever  see  boy  Buck  play 
a  gun?" 

*'  Nope,  San  Jos6 ;  is  he  wise  to  the  game,  eh?" 
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"  Yep,  Buck  is  wise.  I  taught  him  all  I  knew  before 
he  was  girth-high  to  a  horse.  Guns  were  his  toys  an' 
playthings,  but  he  ain't  a  killer — not  yet ;  but  the  man 
don't  breathe  who  can  beat  that  kid  for  speed  and  sure 
shootin'.  I  have  a  little  practice  with  him  at  times, 
just  to  keep  my  hand  in  for  emergencies,  an',  Bat, 
Buck  makes  me  look  an'  feel  plumb  foolish.  Still,  I'll 
watch  out  for  trouble,  since  Mr.  Donovan  is  on  the 
warpath.  If  you  run  into  Buck  in  the  dance-room, 
send  him  to  me,  an'  I'll  bank  it  as  a  favour  you've 
done  me,  boy." 

Scarcely  had  Bat  sauntered  away  on  his  quest  ere 
Eph'  Donovan,  who  had  been  leaning  against  the  wall 
of  the  gaming-room,  strolled  across  to  the  table  where 
San  Jos6  had  opened  a  game.  Donovan  came  behind 
San  Jos6,  as  if  he  merely  meant  to  look  on  at  the 
game,  and  stood  in  that  attitude  for  a  few  minutes, 
unobserved  by  anyone  except  The  Whippet.  The 
English  boxer  drifted  in  aimless  fashion  until  he 
stood  close  to  the  worst  killer  in  Broken  Gulch,  and 
Donovan  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt,  open  and 
undisguised,  but  this  only  brought  a  sad  smile  to  The 
Whippet's  face  :  he  had  had  so  many  glances  like  that 
bestowed  upon  him  by  gunmen  that  he  displayed  no 
offence,  if  he  felt  any.  The  men  who  were  gambling 
were  in  dead  earnest,  and  nothing  broke  the  silence, 
except  the  rustle  of  shuffling  cards  and  the  flap  of 
money  falling  on  the  table.  Suddenly  Donovan  spoke, 
a  metallic  ring  in  his  harsh  voice  : 

*'  Say,  gents,  this  is  a  skin  game." 

Everyone  looked  up  at  the  speaker.  San  Jos6  half 
turned  his  head  in  the  same  direction,  and  Donovan's 
hand  dropped  to  one  of  his  guns ;  he  had  a  dead  drop 
on  San  Jos6,  and  knew  it.  San  Jos6  knew  it  too,  but 
his  nerve  never  left  him ;  he  knew  if  he  made  a  move- 
ment to  rise  from  his  chair  or  to  wheel  in  his  seat, 
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his  watch  would  not  tick  off  a  second  before  Donovan 
would  pump  lead  into  him. 

**  Oh,  shucks,"  he  drawled ;  ''  come  an'  sit  in,  Eph', 
an'  show  these  gents  where  the  skinning  comes  in." 

Donovan  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment.  He  had  no 
intention  of  going  in  front  of  San  Jose — he  knew  him. 
At  that  moment  The  Whippet  lounged  right  up  to  the 
big  black- bearded  killer,  getting  in  between  him  and 
San  Jos6. 

**  Goin'  to  'ave  a  little  flutter,  guv'nor?" 

With  a  curse  Donovan  jerked  his  gun  from  its 
holster,  for  he  saw  San  Jos6  leap  to  his  feet,  and  he 
knew  that  the  cowardly  advantage  he  had  planned 
had  been  snatched  from  him,  but  his  gun  never  lifted. 
The  Whippet,  standing  on  his  toes,  had  sent  his  right 
hand  across ;  the  blow  did  not  travel  ten  inches,  but  it 
travelled  with  a  jerk  such  as  only  the  great  artists  of 
the  prize-ring  know  how  to  employ,  and  it  landed  on 
the  point  of  Mr.  Donovan's  chin.  The  heavy  black 
beard  broke  some  of  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  The 
Whippet  explained  later  in  his  sad-voiced  way  that  he 
had  allowed  for  the  breaking  force  of  the  thick  mat  of 
hair,  and  had  put  an  extra  ten  pounds  into  the  punch. 
Mr.  Donovan  was  on  his  back,  his  spurred  heels  spread 
out  in  picturesque  fashion,  and  a  blanket  had  wrapped 
itself  around  his  brain. 

*'  Thanks,  Whippet.  You  sure  are  some  timid  when 
guns  are  about,"  smiled  San  Jos6,  "just  about  as 
timid  as  I  figured  you'd  be  in  a  tight  corner." 

*'  Oh,  that?"  murmured  The  Whippet,  with  a  droll 
glance  at  Eph'  Donovan's  recumbent  figure.  "  That 
was  dead  easy,  guv'nor  :  a  guy  who  couldn't  hit  a  chin 
before  a  feller  could  lift  a  gun  an'  shoot  ought  to  be  in 
a  'ome  for  invalids  an'  be  fed  with  a  spoon.  It's  the 
playful  drunks  who  shoot  up  the  scenery  when  the  red 
liquor  has  made  'em  feel  good  an'  sassy  I'm  afraid  of." 
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That  was  the  man  who  now  stood  condemned  to  an 
early  morning  hanging,  along  with  San  Jos6,  the 
gambler,  and  his  son,  Buckskin  Pete,  in  Pine  Ridge, 
where  there  was  no  law  except  what  was  vested  in  the 
sheriff  and  his  posse,  and  Sheriff  Slim  Jim  Cooney 
and  his  heelers  had  captured,  condemned,  and  were 
prepared  to  execute  their  own  sentence,  for  Cooney 
had  been  duly  elected  by  the  populace  and  vested 
with  powers  of  life  and  death,  in  order  that  the  horse 
thieves,  cattle  rustlers,  claim  jumpers,  and  man- 
slayers  so  thick  upon  the  border  might  be  kept  within 
bounds,  for  the  usual  machinery  of  United  States  law 
was  too  far  away  to  make  life  and  property  safe  on 
the  border. 


'< 


Chapter  II  Ride  Far  an'  Ride  Fast,  or — — 

Slim  Jim  Cooney,  the  sheriff  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  very 
sure  of  his  power.  He  had  not  achieved  his  position  by 
any  merit  of  his  own,  but  had  been  elected  because  he 
was  the  nominee  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
district,  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  made  their 
great  wealth  by  unscrupulous  methods  allied  to  ability 
and  daring :  the  cattle  barons,  who  had  picked  the 
eyes  out  of  the  adjacent  country  and  claimed  it,  not 
by  the  acre,  but  by  the  square  mile.  Not  one  of  them 
could  show  a  title  for  the  land  they  boasted  was  theirs ; 
they  had  simply  seized  it,  and  what  water  lay  within 
these  domains,  and,  having  seized  it,  they  employed 
groups  of  tough  cowmen  to  handle  their  cattle,  and 
incidentally  to  drive  off  any  venturesome  newcomer 
who  might  attempt  to  graze  cattle  on  the  pasturage 
they  called  theirs.  In  this  respect  they  were  following 
faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  time  feudal  barons 
of  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  It  was  much  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  mining  rights  in  the  Cedar  Mountains  : 
men  who  were  a  law  unto  themselves  took  what  they 
wanted,  and  held  what  they  took,  by  the  simple  method 
of  employing  reckless  gangs  to  hold  the  mineral  lands 
they  had  staked  out,  and  when  they  had  all  the  cattle 
country  and  all  the  mining  land  worth  having  between 
them,  they  wanted  something  which  might  pass  muster 
as  law  and  order  to  add  to  their  protection,  and  to  this 
end  Slim  Jim  Cooney  was  elected  sheriff,  mainly  by 
the  votes  of  the  heelers  of  the  mining  magnates,  cattle 
barons,  and  timber  grabbers,  and  as  most  of  the  rest 
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of  the  community  of  Pine  Ridge  got  their  livelihood, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  one  or  other  of  the  three 
staple  industries  mentioned,  Slim  Jim  Cooney  felt  he 
had  little  to  fear,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  San 
Jos6,  the  gambler,  and  his  outfit,  he  was  carrying  on  a 
private  feud  of  his  own  under  the  sacred  cloak  of  law 
and  order.  He  and  his  posse  had  hunted  down  and 
shot,  or  hanged  out  of  hand,  quite  a  number  of  horse 
thieves  and  cattle  rustlers,  though  it  was  well  known 
to  everybody  that  the  now  wealthy  barons  of  Pine 
Ridge  had  come  by  their  original  herds  of  cattle  and 
mobs  of  horses  by  dubious  methods.  But  in  all  ages 
and  countries  no  one  has  ever  been  so  virtuously 
indignant  when  robbed  as  thieves  who  have  prospered 
and  become  respectable  through  the  acquisition  of 
much  wealth.  When  poor  they  plundered  anyone 
whom  they  could  plunder,  but  when  rich  they  became 
the  stanchest  upholders  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
property.  That  is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be  the 
natural  evolution  of  successful  rascality,  and  there 
never  has  been  a  period  or  a  country  where  lawyers 
who  call  themselves  honest  men  and  gentlemen 
will  not  rush  open-mouthed  to  help  the  strongly 
entrenched  and  successful  rascal.  Small  wonder  the 
Great  Nazarene  declared  that  "no  lawyer  can  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  " — there  is  nothing  on  record 
to  show  that  the  legal  gentlemen  (?)  will  even  be 
admitted  to  Tophet.  Needless  to  say,  the  cattle 
barons,  mining  sharks,  and  timber  wolves  of  Pine 
Ridge  employed  a  tame  lawyer  who  managed  to  give 
a  tone  of  law  and  order  to  the  really  lawless  deeds  of 
the  sheriff  of  Pine  Ridge.  Slim  Jim  Cooney  never 
troubled  himself  much  about  the  legal  gentleman  in 
question ;  it  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  border  that 
a  duly  elected  sheriff  could  deal  out  summary  justice, 
or  injustice  for  that  matter,  and  be  accountable  to 
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none,  except  those  who  might  be  quicker  on  the  trigger 
than  the  sheriff  himself. 

Bud  McCormick,  the  deputy-sheriff,  looked  at  his 
chief  and  said  with  his  usual  snarl  : 

"  I  told  Mike  Hemlit  to  have  the  hawses  round  here 
in  right  good  time,  an'  he  ain't  here  yet,  an'  he's 
got  plenty  o'  men  to  give  him  all  the  help  he  needs. 
Mike's  been  slacking  a  lot  o'  late;  he  wants  a  good 
wake-up,  Cooney." 

"He'll  get  it,"  snapped  the  sheriff. 

Just  then  a  bad  fit  of  coughing  shook  San  Jos6  to 
his  foundations,  and  as  he  could  not  wipe  his  mouth, 
a  crimson  stain  trickled  over  his  lip  to  his  chin,  but 
he  held  his  head  high  like  a  gamecock  that  has  felt 
the  spur,  but  will  not  lower  its  crest.  There  was  a 
movement  in  the  crowd,  and  a  girlish  figure  glided 
swiftly  forward,  and  before  either  of  the  guards  by 
the  gambler  could  put  out  a  hand  to  stop  her,  the 
slender-figured  girl  had  reached  San  Jos6's  side,  and, 
slipping  a  richly  coloured  kerchief  of  woven  silk  from 
her  neck,  she  stood  on  the  toes  of  her  moccasined  feet 
and  gently  but  deftly  wiped  the  blood  from  the  once 
handsome  face. 

"It's  sure  good  of  you  to  do  that,  but  you  shouldn't 
have  butted  in  on  this,  Moon-on-the- Water." 

The  gambler's  voice  was  strangely  tender,  and  the 
quality  of  his  voice  made  his  words  almost  a  caress. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  the  Indian  girl.  "You 
were  always  our  friend." 

As  she  spoke  the  maiden  turned  her  face  to  the 
crowd,  and  a  murmur  of  admiration  broke  out  from 
the  ever-impressionable  border  blades,  who,  in  spite 
of  their  roughness,  are  ever  susceptible  to  the  lure  of 
feminine  beauty,  and  this  young  creature  whom  San 
Jos6  had  addressed  as  Moon-on-the-Water  was  lovely 
enough  to  stir  the  pulse  of  any  man  with  red  blood  in 
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his  veins.  That  she  had  a  strain  of  Spanish  blood  in 
her  was  evident  at  a  glance,  but  her  Indian  dress  and 
free  and  fearless  carriage  heralded  her  a  daughter  of 
the  wilds. 

Slim  Jim  Cooney  knew  men ;  he  sensed  danger  in 
the  murmurs  of  admiration  that  broke  out  all  round 
him  when  Moon-on-the- Water  had  faced  the  frontier 
crowd.  Roughly  pushing  Bud  McCormick  on  one  side, 
he  strode  over  to  the  Indian  maiden,  and  clamped  a 
rough  hand  upon  one  of  her  shoulders. 

'^  Vamoose,"  he  growled.  '*  This  is  no  squaw's 
work — git." 

The  girl  did  not  shrink,  but  her  slender  figure 
straightened  like  a  sword-blade,  and  her  lustrous  eyes 
fairly  blazed,  for  the  sheriff's  words  and  gesture  and 
the  clamp  of  his  great  paw  upon  her  shoulder  were 
an  insult. 

The  next  moment  the  greatest  crowd  that  had  ever 
gathered  in  Pine  Ridge  got  a  thrill  of  excitement  that 
ran  through  the  massed  ranks  like  quicksilver  through 
sand.  Bat  Masterson,  who  had  all  along  appeared  to 
be  taking  but  a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  morn- 
ing's proceedings,  had  stepped  forward,  leaving  his 
favourite  horse  standing  with  trailing  reins.  In  each 
hand  the  young  frontiersman  held  a  big,  old-fashioned 
Colt  gun,  hammerless,  and  warranted  to  drive  a  plug 
of  lead  through  the  frontal  bone  of  a  bull  buffalo. 
Where  those  guns  had  come  from  no  one  seemed  to 
know;  they  seemed  to  have  leapt  from  the  holsters 
that  swung  low  down  from  his  leather  belt,  to  find  a 
resting-place  in  the  boyish  hands.  One  blue-black 
muzzle  pointed  straight  between  the  sheriff's  eyes,  the 
other  was  in  a  bee-line  with  the  spot  where  Bud 
McCormick's  heart  should  have  been,  though,  judging 
by  the  pallor  that  swept  into  the  deputy-sheriff's 
cheeks,  his  heart  had  dropped  suddenly  to  the  region 
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that  usually  touched  Bud's  saddle,  for  even  at  that 
early  age  it  was  said  of  Bat  Masterson  that  he  never 
pulled  a  gun  unless  he  meant  to  use  it. 

"  Drop  your  hand,  Cooney — quick." 

Slim  Jim  Cooney  had  a  reputation  for  being  rather 
slow  in  his  movements  for  a  professional  gunman,  but 
there  was  nothing  slow  about  his  actions  when  Bat 
Masterson's  command  fell  upon  his  ears :  his  hand 
dropped  from  the  shapely  shoulder  of  Moon-on-the- 
Water  as  if  lightning  had  struck  it,  and  he  took 
amazing  great  care  that  the  falling  hand  did  not  drop 
anywhere  near  the  butt  of  his  gun,  for  there  was  that 
in  the  quality  of  the  slow,  cool,  boyish  voice  that  made 
Mr.  Cooney  think  faster  than  he  had  ever  thought  in 
all  his  varied  lifetime. 

''What  in  hell "  he  blurted,  and  then  stopped, 

for  Bat  was  peering  right  into  his  eyes  with  his  own 
beautiful  Irish  eyes,  nearly  veiled  by  their  long  lashes, 
and  that  habit  of  the  youthful  frontiersman  made  it 
appear  as  if  he  had  picked  the  exact  spot  he  meant  to 
lodge  a  bullet  in. 

"Haw,  come  oflf  it.  Bat,"  half  blustered,  half 
whined  Bud  McCormick. 

"  This  ain't  no  time  for  joshin'.  Bat,"  supplemented 
Mr.  Cooney,  and  he  writhed  his  cruel  lips  into  what 
he  believed  was  a  smile. 

Bat  Masterson  never  uttered  a  word,  but  by  some 
gift  of  his  own,  he  seemed  to  be  sizing  up  the  whole 
of  the  sheriff's  posse,  whilst  concentrating  close  and 
particular  attention  on  Cooney  and  Bud  McCormick. 

"Think  I'm  joshin'?"  he  drawled  at  last.  "Well, 
Cooney,  you're  welcome  to  that  way  of  thinkin'  if 
you've  got  anything  to  think  with,  though  I  guess 
your  big  head  is  mostly  bone,  but  if  any  one  o'  your 
heelers  make  a  move  that  I  don't  consider  plumb 
friendly  towards  me,  I'll  bust  that  bone  head  o'  yours 
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wide  open  with  a  slug  o'  lead.  As  fr  you,  Bud,  why, 
I  always  did  allow  you  had  less  fightin'  guts  than  a 
sawdust  doll,  and  you'll  shore  go  west  with  Cooney  if 
any  o'  your  thugs  get  gay.  What  they  may  do  to  me 
after  is  my  circus,  but  that  won't  interest  you  two 
homhres;  you'll  have  left  this  planet  pronto  before  my 
obsequies  begin.    Get  me,  eh?" 

The  coolness,  the  daring,  the  unlimited  audacity  of 
the  famous  young  frontiersman  had  given  him  complete 
control  of  the  situation,  and  both  sheriff  and  deputy- 
sheriflf  knew  it. 

^'This  is  agen  the  law.  Bat;  you  can't  stack  up 
single-handed  agen  all  the  powers  o'  law  an'  order," 
complained  Cooney,  who  vainly  tried  to  impart  an  air 
of  injured  dignity  to  his  chap-fallen  position. 

At  this  juncture  The  Whippet,  who  had  a  knack  of 
saying  funny  things  in  serious  moments,  voiced  his 
ideas  of  the  situation  in  his  sadly  perky  fashion. 

''  Looks  to  me,  gents,  as  if  Bat  'ad  law  in  one  'and 
'nd  order  in  the  other.  Bat's  the  whole  bloomin' 
court,  'nd  Cooney's  in  fr  a  life  sentence  if  he  don't 
mind  his  steps." 

''  Sew  your  mouth  up,  Whippet,"  commanded  Bat, 
and  then,  still  unhurriedly,  he  addressed  the  crowd. 
"  Boys,"  he  said,  lifting  his  voice,  ''it's  up  to  Slim 
Jim  Cooney  and  Bud  McCormick  to  take  a  chance  if 
they  feel  like  it." 

'*  One  hell  ov  a  chance,  and  you  got  us  both  covered, 
Bat,"  snarled  Cooney. 

''Hear  Cooney's  little  complaint,  boys?"  queried 
the  young  frontier  favourite.  "  He  says  he  wants  a 
chance.  Well,  by  the  Lord  that  made  him,  he  shall 
have  his  chance,  him  an'  Bud  too.  You  step  right 
along,  boys,  an'  ease  all  Cooney's  men  o'  their  guns 
'nd  hold  'em  in  pawn  till  my  business  with  Cooney 
and  his  coyote  is  settled,  an'  then  fall  back  an'  leave 
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an  open  space  in  the  roadway  big  enough  to  die  in, 
an'  I'll  meet  Cooney  first  an'  Bud  after,  meet  'em  both 
on  an  even  break.  We'll  lay  our  guns  at  our  feet,  an' 
at  the  signal,  which  you'll  give  by  yellin',  we'll  pick 
up  our  hardware  an'  perforate  the  scenery  an'  .each 
other.  How's  that  strike  you,  boys,  for  an  even 
break,  eh?" 

No  man  on  the  border  knew  frontier  human  nature 
better  than  Bat  Masterson ;  he  knew  how  even  the 
worst  amongst  them  loved  a  fight,  and  he  knew  also 
that  if  Cooney  and  Bud  declined  his  challenge,  the 
sympathy  of  the  reckless  daredevils  would  swing 
round  to  him. 

A  wild  yell  greeted  his  proposition ;  cries  and 
counter-cries  rang  out.  "  Go  to  it,  Cooney."  "  Bully 
fr  you.  Bat." 

<(  We're  cinched,"  muttered  Cooney  to  the  deputy- 
sheriff. 

"  Call  his  bluff  an'  fight  him,  Cooney,"  whispered 
Bud  in  reply.    "  You're  as  good  a  shot  as  he  is." 

"  This  ain't  my  mornin'  fr  committin'  suicide.  If 
you  think  you've  a  dog's  chance  with  the  young  devil 
at  gun  play,  you  go  to  it.  Bud." 

**  I  ain't  pushin'  myself  over  your  head,  Cooney." 

"  Thought  you  wasn't.  Bud.  That  cussed  pup  cud 
take  his  spurs  off  while  either  of  us  was  pullin'  a  gun, 
an'  then  outshoot  us." 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  mob  that  Bat's 
challenge  was  not  to  be  accepted,  and  even  a  goodly 
number  of  the  sheriff's  posse  showed  their  contempt 
for  the  pair  of  waverers. 

"  You're  one  hell  of  a  sheriff,  Cooney,"  shouted  a 
man  in  the  crowd. 

**  Go  East  an'  learn  knittin',"  roared  another,  and 
derisive  laughter  broke  out  on  all  sides. 

Again  The  Whippet  broke  in  on  the  proceedings. 
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"Go  easy,  boys,  an'  pull  your  punches,"  he  chortled. 
''Bat's  goin'  to  rope  Cooney  by  an'  by,  an'  ride  him 
up  an'  down  town  to  show  his  paces." 

Cooney  had  to  do  something,  and  Bat  was  too  wise 
to  force  the  pace  :  he  meant  the  initiative  to  come 
from  the  sheriff. 

The  belated  arrival  of  the  horses  for  the  sheriff's 
posse  caused  a  diversion.  As  a  general  rule  the  crowd 
would  have  opened  out  and  let  the  saddled  animals 
through,  but  law  (?)  and  order  were  suddenly  at  a 
discount  in  Pine  Ridge,  and  the  new  arrivals  were 
surlily  bidden  not  to  try  and  ride  roughshod  where 
they  were  not  wanted,  and  wisely  held  aloof  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  fickle  mob.  Cooney  took  advantage 
of  the  interlude  to  try  and  save  his  face  to  some 
extent. 

"  What's  your  play.  Bat?"  he  demanded.  "  Are 
you  rescuin'  these  prisoners  from  the  law,  is  that, 
it?" 

"  Me?"  responded  Bat,  "  Rescue  nothin'.  Have  youi 
seen  me  meddlin'  with  your  prisoners,  Cooney?" 

Cooney  was  nonplussed. 

''  What's  this  gun  talk  for  then,  eh?" 

Every  ear  in  the  crowd  was  pricked  to  catch  the 
youth's  reply. 

"  I  saw  you,  Cooney,  lay  hands  on  Moon-on- the- 
Water,  the  daughter  of  a  chief  who  once  saved  my  life,, 
an'  I  put  you  in  your  place,  that's  all." 

Cooney  shot  a  vindictive  look  of  diabolical  pleasure 
into  the  impassive  face  of  San  Jos6  at  Bat's  declara- 
tion, and  all  the  watching  crowd  saw  what  was  behind 
that  baleful  gaze.  No  one  believed  that  the  young- 
borderman  was  speaking  the  exact  truth ;  they  felt 
instinctively  that  his  actions  meant  the  checking  of 
the  sheriff's  plans  in  regard  to  the  prisoners,  and  they 
stood  waiting  almost  breathlessly  for  the  denouements 
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Once  again  it  was  the  irrepressible  Whippet  who 
intervened. 

'^  Say,  Bat,"  he  called,  ''  you've  seen  these  guys  of 
Cooney's  lay  rude  'ands  on  me."  Everyone  smiled. 
**  An',  Bat,  I  ain't  the  daughter  of  a  chief — me  mother 
was  a  char-lady — an'  I  never  saved  your  life,  but  I  did 
save  yr  horse  fr  you  when  Crockland's  gang  of  boss 
thieves  were  gettin'  away  with  the  pinto." 

"  That's  gospel,  anyway.  Whippet.  Well,  what's 
your  trouble?    You're  no  gunman  anyway." 

**  Me,  Bat?  Not  on  your  life  I  ain't,  but  if  the  boys 
in  the  crowd  are  pinin'  for  a  little  sport,  let  'em  make 
a  ring  out  there  in  the  road,  an'  turn  me  an'  Cooney 
loose  with  our  bare  'ands.  Cooney's  thirty-five  pounds 
heavier  'n  I  am,  but  I'll  wager  my  shirt  I'll  make  'im 
eat  out  o'  my  'and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  by 
the  watch." 

Bat  Masterson,  who  had  never  taken  his  gun  or  his 
eyes  from  Cooney's  face,  called  out  with  the  short 
snappy  laugh  that  was  characteristic  of  him  : 

^'  You  seem  to  be  in  big  demand  this  mawnin% 
Cooney.  Here's  another  fight  brought  to  you  on  a 
plate;  got  any  appetite  for  it,  eh?" 

Cooney  scowled,  and  either  by  accident  or  design, 
his  fingers  touched  the  butt  of  one  of  his  guns. 

**  That  hand  behind  your  back,  pronto,  muy  pronto, 
Cooney." 

As  Bat  rasped  out  his  harsh. command,  Cooney,  like 
a  boy  caught  in  the  act  of  theft,  jerked  his  baud  away 
from  his  gun  and  doubled  it  at  his  back,  and  his  eyes 
told  the  watchers  that  he  held  the  belief  that  Master- 
eon  was  only  awaiting  a  reasonable  pretext  to  spill 
lead  into  him,  and  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  San  J<)s6 
drawled  : 

**  Better  plug  Cooney,  Bat,  before  he  dies  on  your 
hands  of  cold  feet." 
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"This  ain't  my  day  fr  pluggin'  crooks  unless  I 
must,"  smiled  Bat,  and  Cooney  writhed.  "Who 
tried  you  and  your  son.  Buckskin  Pete,  and  the 
English  guy  Whippet?"  queried  Bat,  addressing  the 
gambler. 

"  Tried — nothin',  son.  Cooney  had  us  arrested  on 
a  frame-up,  and  organised  this  morning's  entertain- 
ment." 

"This  your  idea  of  law  and  order,  boys?"  called 
Bat  to  the  crowd.  "If  it  is,  it  sure  ain't  mine. 
Cooney's  a  crook  sheriff,  an'  you  all  know  it.  I  ain't 
sayin'  this  behind  his  back ;  I'm  puttin'  my  ideas  right 
between  his  teeth  for  him  to  bite  on  or  swallow.  The 
offer  I  made  him  a  little  while  back  to  step  out  from 
his  gang  an'  flash  his  guns  on  an  even  break  still 
stands." 

A  voice  from  the  crowd  called  : 

"Aw,  cut  it  out.  Bat;  Cooney's  got  cold  feet,  he 
won't  fight.  Get  on  with  your  little  song  an'  dance, 
an'  let's  get  home  to  breakfast." 

"  I  ain't  keepin'  you  from  your  fried  aigs  an'  ham, 
pardner,"  laughed  Bat,  "an'  I  ain't  aimin'  to  set 
these  prisoners  free ;  if  they're  killers  or  rustlers,  let 
'em  swing  for  it,  but  Pine  Ridge  owes  'em  a  fair  trial 
first.  It's  San  Jos6's  turn  to-day,  it  may  be  yours 
to-morrow,  if  you  offend  Mr.  Cooney.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  fair  trial  by  jury  here  an'  now,  eh?" 

A  yell  of  applause  greeted  this  utterance,  for  Bat 
had  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  all  along  the  line 
when  he  mentioned  that  San  *Jos6's  plight  might  be 
any  other  man's  in  the  immediate  future.  Bat  turned 
to  San  Jos6. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  a  fair  trial  by  Pine  Ridge  jury, 
homhref 

The  gambler  smiled  his  sardonic  smile,  and  replied  : 

"  Sure  thing,  Bat ;  I'll  try  any  old  thing — once." 
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"And  you,  Buckskin  Pete?" 

The  tall  slim  youth  addressed  shrugged  his  shoulders 
In  disdainful  fashion,  and  laughed  mockingly,  but 
made  no  other  reply. 

"Guess  that  means  '  yes '  to  my  question,"  remarked 
Bat  gravely,  and  then  he  turned  his  eyes  on  The 
Whippet.    "What  about  you,  Whippet?" 

"  Me,  Bat?  I  ain't  anxious  about  nothin'  excep' 
breakfast.  I'm  as  full  of  emptiness  as  a  busted  aig- 
shell,  I  am.  Gimme  a  good  plate  o'  pork  an'  beans, 
an'  a  mug  o'  corffee,  an'  'arf  an  hour  to  let  'em  shake 
down  inside,  then  you  can  make  it  a  trial,  or  a  mix- 
up  with  Cooney  first  an'  big  Bud  after,  with  just  our 
raw  *ands." 

A  laugh  and  a  cheer  from  the  crowd  showed  that  the 
feeling  of  Pine  Ridge  was  far  from  hostile  to  the 
melancholy  Britisher,  who,  though  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  souls  on  earth,  was  never  known  to  shirk  a 
fight  in  the  fashion  he  understood. 

"Boys,  the  prisoners  are  all  agreed,"  called  Bat. 
**  All  they  ask  of  Pine  Ridge  is  a  trial.  It's  up  to  you 
to  pick  a  jury." 

"Why  don't  you  pick  'em  yourself,  Bat?"  sneered 
Cooney  in  a  voice  that  all  near-by  could  hear. 

"  Guess  I'm  too  busy  watching  you  an'  Bud  to  take 
on  another  job,"  was  the  instant  retort,  "an'  don't 
you  fergit  that  I  am  watchin'." 

In  three  minutes  the  crowd  had  nominated  a  jury, 
and  Bat  drew  his  breath  more  easily  when  he  noticed 
that  four  out  of  the  dozen  selected  men  were  hunters, 
stem,  quiet,  middle-aged  men  with  cold,  steady  eyes, 
who  leant  easily  upon  their  long  buffalo  guns,  and 
placidly  chewed  their  tobacco  whilst  the  preliminaries 
of  the  trial  were  being  arranged ;  two  of  the  others 
were  miners,  and  a  third  was  a  surveyor;  the  rest 
were  cowmen. 
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The  foreman  of  the  jury,  facing  the  prisoners,  called 
out : 

'*  San  Jos6,  Buckskin  Pete,  an'  you,  Whippet,  step 
right  up  hyar." 

He  indicated  a  spot  immediately  in  front  of  the  jury. 

Bat  Masterson  knew  that  the  crucial  moment  had 
arrived,  for  if  the  sheriff  surrendered  his  prisoners  his 
grip  on  them  was  gone  for  good;  he  would  hare  to 
abide  by  the  finding  of  the  jury;  if  he  refused  to 
surrender  them,  Bat  was  aware  that  guns  would  be 
out  and  busy  within  the  next  few  seconds.  He  saw 
Cooney  bracing  himself  to  screw  up  his  courage  for 
an  appeal  to  his  posse.  Bat  allowed  his  figure  to  sway 
a  trifle  forward ;  his  boyish  lips  parted  ever  so  slightly 
in  a  mocking  smile  that  was  in  itself  a  challenge  to  a 
death  duel.  One  of  the  hunters  on  the  jury  slowly 
raised  his  buffalo  gun,  and  let  it  drop  in  a  line  with 
his  hip,  and  either  by  accident  or  design,  the  barrel 
pointed  right  into  the  middle  of  Mr.  Cooney's  stomach. 

"  Cooney,"  whispered  Bud  McCormick,  "  watch  yr 
steps  :  them  cussed  buffalo  guns  throw  a  slug  near  as 
big  as  a  Christmas  puddin',  an'  all  them  hunters  is 
Bat's  friends.  There's  another  one  o'  'em  just  behind 
got  a  bead  on  me." 

Slowly,  and  with  a  sort  of  insolent  nonchalance  that 
duly  impressed  everybody,  San  Jos6  stepped  from 
between  his  guards.  They  looked  inquiringly  at 
Cooney,  but  the  sheriff  made  no  sign ;  the  long  black 
muzzle  of  the  buffalo  gun  seemed  to  hypnotise  him. 
The  next  moment  Buckskin  Pete,  his  lip  curling,  his 
head  held  high,  crossed  the  intervening  space  and 
ranged  up  beside  his  father,  and  then  came  The 
Whippet,  droll  even  in  such  a  tense  moment.  He 
looked  reproachfully  at  the  foreman,  whom  he 
evidently  knew,  and  said  in  his  peculiar  manner  of 
speech  : 
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**  Struth,  Watty,  'ave  I  got  ter  go  through  all  this 
on  a  empty  stummick?" 

The  foreman  grinned  good-humouredly,  for  the 
gameness  of  this  fellow  who  still  stood  elbow  to  elbow 
with  death  appealed  to  him,  though,  for  all  that,  if 
the  evidence  went  against  the  accused,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  send  him  with  the  shortest  possible  shrift 
to  a  region  where,  if  he  found  any  breakfast  awaiting 
him,  it  would  most  assuredly  be  well  cooked. 

*'Now,  Bat,"  cried  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  *'tell 
us  all  you  know  about  these  men." 

**  Me?"  Bat  Masterson  replied.  "  Guess  you^re 
barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree,  Watty.  I  only  butted  in 
on  this  when  I  saw  Sheriff  Cooney  layin'  rough  hands 
on  Moon-on-the-Water,  the  daughter  of  Yellow  Fang, 
the  Navajo  chief,  who  is  my  friend;  he  saved  me 
from  losin'  my  hair  once,  an'  I  saved  his  daughter 
from  insult.  As  for  the  rest,  why,  it  lies  between 
these  three  prisoners  an'  Slim  Jim  Cooney,  the  sheriff. 
Get  that,  eh,  Watty?" 

The  foreman  nodded  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes ;  he 
was  a  shrewd  border-man,  and  he  fully  appreciated 
Bat's  move  in  clearing  himself  of  a  charge  of  having 
interfered  with  a  sheriff's  posse  in  the  execution  of 
duty. 

'*  Jest  step  up  hyar  an'  say  your  little  piece, 
sheriff,"  called  the  foreman.  "  Guess  you  must  have 
all  your  evidence  plumb  in  order  since  you  were  goin' 
to  hang  these  three  men  on  it." 

**  I  don't  recognise  this  court,"  snarled  Cooney. 

*'  The  hell  you  don't,"  roared  the  foreman.  "  It's 
border  law,  Jim  Cooney,  an'  border-men  to  back  it." 

The  savage  roar  that  broke  out  from  the  crowd 
warned  Cooney  that  he  was  playing  his  cards  badly, 
and  he  came  sullenly  forward  and  laid  his  charges. 
According  to  him,  San  Jos6  was  a  cold-blooded  man- 
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killer,  a  gambler  who  ran  a  crooked  game,  and  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Pine  Ridge. 
He  instanced  three  men  whom  San  Jose  had  drawn 
upon  and  shot. 

''That  true?"  demanded  the  foreman  of  the  gambler. 

"  Sure  thing,  an'  I've  no  regrets,"  was  San  Jos6's 
cool  reply.  '*  Tony  Le  Sage,"  he  added,  after  a  pause 
caused  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  "  was  a  gent  after  Slim 
Jim  Cooney's  own  pattern,  only  Tony  was  plumb 
game,  which  Cooney  ain't.  You  all  knew  Tony;  he 
was  a  stage  robber,  an'  lived  by  the  hold-up.  I  sure 
guess  there's  more  than  one  in  this  crowd  Tony  eased 
of  his  dollars  in  one  of  his  many  hold-ups,  but  that 
wasn't  my  business ;  it  was  up  to  the  sheriff  to  rope 
Tony  in,  an'  he  never  did  it,  though  there  was  enough 
evidence  lyin'  round  loose  in  Pine  Ridge  to  have  made 
a  dozen  necktie  parties  for  Tony.  Where  that  homhre 
made  a  mistake  was  in  thinking  he  could  come  to  my 
gamin' -room  an'  hold  me  up ;  he  tried,  an'— rwell,  they 
planted  him  good  an'  deep  on  the  slope  of  Cedar 
Mountain  next  day."  Again  a  cough  shook  the 
imperturbable  gambler,  then  he  resumed  :  *'  That's 
all  that  happened  to  Tony  Le  Sage,  gents." 

"  You  shot  him  foul,"  stormed  Cooney. 

"  Bein'  a  natural  born  liar,  Jim  Cooney,  that's  the 
sort  of  thing  you  would  say,"  drawled  San  Jos6. 

''Any  witnesses?"  demanded  the  foreman. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  as  a  short,  thickset 
man  began  to  elbow  his  way  through,  and  everybody 
tiptoed  to  have  a  look  at  him.  Watty,  the  fore- 
man, swore  the  witness  in  his  own  peculiar  border 
fashion. 

"  No  occasion  to  ask  your  name  or  perfession, 
Blister  Brown,  because  everyone  hyar  knows  you  &a 
a  peaceful  citizen — when  yo're  sober.  Yo're  a  cow- 
man?" 
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The  witness  nodded,  and  turned  his  ping  in  hia 
cheek  with  his  tongue. 

"Well,  Blister,  you  swear  to  tell  the  truth — an' 
God  help  you  if  you  don't." 

The  cowman  raised  his  right  hand  above  his  head. 

*'  Amen  to  that,  pardner,"  he  replied. 

Cooney  was  glaring  at  the  witness,  as  if  he  would 
bore  holes  in  him  with  his  eyes,  and  his  fingers  went  to 
his  gun,  but  a  short,  sharp  admonitory  cough  from  Bat 
Masterson  made  the  sheriff  switch  his  gun  hand 
back. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the — er — decease  of  Tony  Le 
Sage?    Did  he  die  natural  like,  or — er — sudden?" 

It  was  the  foreman  who  put  this  delicate  question 
so  diplomatically. 

Blister  Brown  scraped  the  dust  with  the  toe  of  one 
high-heeled  boot,  much  as  a  restive  horse  might  have 
done. 

"Well,"  he  answered  slowly,  "Tony  died  sudden, 
but  seein'  he  was  Tony,  I  shud  say  his  death  was — 
er — ^just  his  natural  endin',  seein'  he  had  the  devil's 
own  luck  in  escapin'  a  rope  an'  a  limb  of  a  tree." 

"  Did  you — er — see  the — er — decease?" 

"I  seen  Tony  hand  in  his  checks,  an'  he  died  game 
— an'  sudden.  I  was  one  of  them  that  helped  to  plant 
him  next  mawnin'." 

"  What  did  he  die  of  ?" 

"  Mainly  of  talkin'  too  much,  boss." 

"  The  jury  wud  like  a  little  more  information  than 
that,  Blister.  Can't  you — er — enumerate  the  events  in 
a — er — spasm  of  eloquence?  We  know  you  don't  run 
to  wind.  Blister,  but  there's  times  when  wind  is  a 
blessin',  an'  this  is  one  of  'em." 

"  It  happened  in  San  Josh's  gamin'-room  in  Gog 
Gulch.  San  Jos6  was  dealin'  the  cyards,  an'  there 
was  a  pile  o'  dollars  an'  yeller  dust  on  the  table — 
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some  o'  them  dollars  was  mine,"  added  the  witness 
sadly,  "leastways  they  had  been  mine  earlier  in  the 
evenin'." 

The  foreman  nodded  and  smiled  sympathetically. 

"  Yep,  Blister  ;  get  on  to  the  decease  of  Tony.  Was 
he  playin'  or  lookin'  on?" 

**  He  wasn't  doin'  one  or  the  other,  boss.  He  just 
walked  into  the  room,  a  gun  in  each  hand,  an'  yelled  : 
'Throw  yr  hands  up,'  an'  that,"  interpolated  the 
witness,  ''was  where  he  made  his  misdeal,  for  San 
Jos6  flicked  up  his  gun  an'  shot  Tony  through  the 
lungs.  He  only  spoke  once,  an'  that  was  after  I'd 
wetted  his  lips  with  whisky ;  he  just  said  :  '  I  had 
too  much  damn  gab ;  I  should  ha'  shot  fust  an'  spoke 
after.  I  might  ha'  knowed  San  Jos6.'  "  The  witness 
paused.  "  Guess  that's  all  there  was  to  it,  an'  that's 
all  I've  got  to  say." 

The  witness  stood  back,  and  the  foreman,  looking 
straight  at  Sheriff  Cooney,  remarked  : 

"  We  all  know  Blister  Brown ;  he's  one  dead  square 
homlre.  What  have  you  to  remark  concernin'  his 
evidence?" 

The  scowling  sheriff  spat  his  tobacco  about  freely 
ere  he  answered  : 

"The  way  Blister  Brown  tells  of  Tony  Le  Sage's 
finish  is  not  the  same  story  that  was  told  to  me." 

"  Iphm."  The  foreman  coughed  behind  his  hand, 
and  the  cough  somehow  seemed  to  convey  a  good  deal 
to  the  crowd,  for  a  low  laugh  rumbled  along  the  ranks. 
"  Yew,"  remarked  the  foreman,  "  didn't  happen  to  be 
present  yourself,  Cooney,  when  Tony  took  the  dark 
trail,  eh?" 

"Nope." 

Cooney  barked  his  negative,  and  switched  a  vicious 
glance  at  Blister  Brown. 

"Markin'  me  down  for  some  dirty  play  later  on, 
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sheriff,"  remarked  Brown.  **  Guess  you-all  will  find 
a  couple  o'  hundred  cowmen  on  your  trail  if  yew  do. 
I've  only  delivered  the  straight  goods,  an'  durn  yooF 
ugly  hide,  I  think  you  know  it." 

The  foreman  stroked  his  chin  and  looked  towards 
the  skies,  as  if  seeking  inspiration  for  a  second  judg- 
ment of  Solomon. 

"  Well,  gents,  I  guess  Tony  Le  Sage's  impromptu 
exit  can't  be  laid  as  a  crime  at  the  feet  of  San  Jos^, 
especially  as  I'm  told  San  Jos6  acted  liberal  in 
the  matter  o'  liquid  refreshments  at  the  funeral 
obsequies,  which  was  more  than  Tony  wud  ha'  done 
if  he'd  got  his  gun  goin'  first  an'  had  bored  San  Jos^, 
fer  Tony  was  a  mean  cuss  at  the  best  o'  times.  Shall 
we  now  look  into  the  matter  of  the  shootin'  of  Mexican 
Max,  which  San  Jos6  has  owned  up  to?  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  these  proceedin's  any,  but  cold  ham 
an'  aigs  ain't  very  bracin'  fer  breakfast,  an'  that's 
what  it's  goin'  to  amount  to  fer  most  of  us." 

"  I'd  like  mine  brought  to  me,  boss,"  interpolated 
The  Whippet,  ''that  is,  if  any  gent  will  kindly 
take  my  'at  an'  ask  the  'ash  slinger  at  the  grub 
foundry  where  I  'ang  out  to  fill  it." 

''  Can't  be  done.  Whippet,"  responded  the  fore- 
man, with  asperity.  "  It's  agen  the  dignity  o'  this 
court  to  permit  a  pris'ner  to  line  his  innards  while 
the  court  has  nothin'  to  chew  barrin'  plug  terbaccer. 
Get  to  business.  Sheriff  Cooney ;  what  is  the  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Mexican  Max?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  Cooney  tried  to  ride  the  high 
horse. 

"  Mexican  Max  had  a  dead  clean  sheet ;  say  what 
you  like  about  Tony  Le  Sage,  but  Mex  was  honest, 
and  San  Jos6  filled  him  full  o'  lead  in  White  Roc^ 
gold  camp,  an'  he  didn't  give  Mex  a  dog's  chance." 

"  Yew  there  at  the  time,  Cooney?" 
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This  interjection  came  in  the  drawl  that  all  were 
familiar  with  who  knew  San  Jos6. 

Cooney  bristled. 

**I  wasn't  exactly  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  but  I 
was  near  enough  to  learn  the  facts,"  he  almost 
yelled. 

"That  so?"  San  Jose  was  smiling  mockingly. 
"  Then  tell  the  court  why  you,  the  sheriff,  didn't 
come  an'  get  me,  instead  of  waiting  six  months  to 
make  a  frame-up." 

The  crowd  craned  forward  to  see  how  Cooney 
would  wriggle  out  of  the  impasse  the  imperturbable 
gambler  had  led  him  into. 

Cooney  writhed,  and  then  blurted  : 

**I  guess  I  had  more  important  business  on  at 
that  time ;  I  knew  I  could  find  you  any  old  time,  an' 
cinch  you." 

"What  was  the  business,  sheriff?" 

There  was  a  deep  frown  on  the  face  of  the  foreman 
as  he  voiced  his  query. 

Cooney  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  Bud  McCormick 
for  inspiration,  and  Bud,  who  was  such  a  stranger 
to  the  truth  he  would  not  have  known  it  if  it  had 
stepped  up  to  him  and  pulled  his  whiskers,  rose  to 
the  occasion  in  response  to  Cooney's  appealing 
glance. 

"  We  was  on  the  trail  of  the  gang  o'  hawse  thieves 
an'  killers  who  shot  up  O'Leary's  hawse  wranglers, 
an'  stampeded  over  a  hundred  set  o'  hoofs,  an'  then 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Navajo  braves  an'  near  started 
a  tribal  fight  with  the  redskins." 

"All  of  you  in  that  man  hunt.  Bud?"  demanded 
San  Jos6. 

"  Most  all  of  us,"  answered  Bud,  with  apparent 
candour. 

"  Sure  Cooney  was  there.  Bud?" 
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It  was  the  cold  level  voice  of  Bat  Masterson  that 
broke  in  on  the  free  and  easy  proceedings  of  the 
frontier  court,  which  was  none  the  less  a  court  of 
life  and  death  because  it  was  woefully  informal  and 
held  in  the  open  air. 

"Sure  thing,  Bat;  Jim  Cooney  was  there.  Why," 
with  a  wide  wave  of  his  hand,  ''  any  of  the  boys  in 
our  posse  will  swear  to  that.  We  only  want  to  do 
the  square  thing  by  everybody,  son." 

Young  Bat  laughed  a  scoffing  sort  of  laugh,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  the  Navajo  tongue  to  Moon- 
on- the- Water,  who  was  standing  near  him.  The 
girl,  in  response  to  his  appeal  or  command,  stepped' 
forward  in  all  the  bravery  of  her  native  beauty. 
Pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  Bud,  she  said  : 

**  Heap  big  lie,  that  one." 

A  gust  of  laughter  shook  the  crowd,  for  Bud's 
penchant  for  circling  round  the  truth  was  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge. 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  take  the  evidence  of  a  redskin 
squaw  against  white  men?"  demanded  Jim  Oooney 
scornfully. 

"  Guess  you've  admitted  you  took  the  evidence  o' 
redskins  agen  white  skins  in  the  matter  o'  the  hawse 
stealin'  an'  killin'  at  O'Leary's,"  retorted  the  fore- 
man. 

'*  Get  on  with  it,"  snapped  the  sheriff.  ''  What  has 
the  squaw  to  say,  eh?" 

"Heap  lie,"  came  the  quick  reply  from  Moon-on- 
the- Water.  "  San  Jos6  an'  Mex  fight,  heap  big  fight, 
in  White  Rock  Camp.  I  there,  I  see.  Plenty  gun 
fight." 

"Well?"  Cooney's  voice  rasped  savagely. 

"  Mex'  Max  heap  brave,  but  no  could  shoot  straight 
an'  fast  like  San  Jos6." 

"  Well?" 
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Cooney  was  wondering  what  proof,  if  any,  the 
Indian  maid  could  produce. 

**  One  moon  after  Mex  killed,  white  rustlers  shoot 
up  O'Leary's  ranch  an'  steal  horses,  then  blame 
our  people,  say  our  braves  shoot  O'Leary's  men" — 
big  lie." 

"  Sure  it  was  one  moon  after  the  fight  between  San 
Jo86  and  Mex'  Max?"  questioned  the  foreman. 

The  Indian  girl  made  an  emphatic  gesture  in  the 
affirmative. 

"It's  easily  proved,  anyway,"  exclaimed  Bat 
Masterson,  who  had  a  clear  analytical  mind.  "  Call 
O'Leary." 

"No  need.  Bat,"  cried  one  of  the  hunters  on  the 
jury.  "I  was  employed  by  O'Leary  to  search  for 
his  stolen  hawses,  three  blue  grass  racers  amongst 
'em,  that  he  was  breedin'  from,  an'  that  was  a 
full  month  after  Mex'  Max  was  planted,  fr  I  had 
seen  his  grave  when  I  was  passin'  through  White 
Rock." 

Bat  Masterson,  with  both  guns  ready  for  emer- 
gencies, threw  a  taunt  at  the  sheriflP. 

"  Got  your  dates  badly  mixed,  haven't  you,  Jim 
Gooney?" 

"Meanin'  how?" 

"  Well,  you  told  the  jury  you  were  hot  on  the 
trail  of  the  hawse  thieves  an'  killers  who  had  shot 
up  O'Leary's  when  San  Jos6  wiped  out  Mex." 

"  This  your  circus,  eh.  Bat?" 

"  Sure,  if  you  like  to  make  it  so,"  was  the  challeng- 
ing retort. 

"  Just  switch  off  them  alfresco  remarks,  you  two 
horribres,  or  we  all  will  be  missin'  mid-meal  as  well 
as  breakfast,"  snarled  the  hungry  foreman,  who 
could,  as  he  said,  "feel  the  enticin'  aroma  of  ham 
an'  aigs  intrudin'  on  the  vacuum  where  his  break- 
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fast  ought  to  have  been."  He  then  proceeded  to 
put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  Cooney's  evidence. 
"Jim  Cooney,  sheriff  or  no  sheriff,  you  cudden't 
have  been  huntin'  a  gang  o'  killers  from  O'Leary's 
a  month  before  the  killin'  took  place,  an'  if  you  was 
as  cloudy  in  your  intellec'  as  all  that,  this  hyar 
court  can't  accept  your  evidence  in  the  matter  o' 
Mex's  fracas  with  San  Jose." 

"  Meanin'  I'm  a  liar,  eh?" 

"We  won't  put  it  that  way,  Cooney,  seein'  the 
position  you  fill ;  we'd  ruther  place  it  on  record  that 
you  sit  on  the  truth  like  a  hen  on  a  hatchin'  o'  aigs, 
coverin'  the  aigs  with  both  wings  an'  tail,  so  to  speak. 
Now,  if  you've  any  evidence  as  to  crooked  gamblin' 
we'll  pass  on  to  that.  The  killin'  charges  don't 
amount  to  a  row  o'  beans." 

Cooney  was  wellnigh  beside  himself  with  fury. 
Had  he  not  been  surprised  by  Bat  Masterson's 
cleverness  into  a  sudden  trial,  he  would  have  had  a 
score  of  crooked  witnesses  ready  to  swear  the 
gambler's  life  away,  and  the  lives  of  his  associates, 
for  Slim  Jim  Cooney  was  as  ruthless  a«  a  tiger,  and 
a  human  life  to  him  was  of  no  more  account  than 
the  life  of  a  coyote.  He  knew  that  if  he  caused 
the  death  of  San  Jos6,  his  own  life  would  never  be 
secure  as  long  as  Buckskin  Pete  was  above  ground, 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  meant  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  gambler's  entourage,  and  justify  his 
actions  by  a  charge  of  complicity  in  San  Jos6's 
killings.  But  if  he  could  not  dig  up  false  witnesses 
on  the  score  of  murder,  he,  who  so  well  knew  the 
riffraff  of  Pine  Ridge,  had  small  doubt  that  he  could 
command  base  witnesses  enough  from  amongst  the 
crowd  present  to  rivet  home  a  charge  of  crooked 
gaming  on  San  Jos6,  so  in  answer  to  the  foreman's 
demand,  he  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  answered  : 
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*'  If  you  want  evidence  of  crook  dealin'  on  San 
Jos6's  part,  I  guess  you  must  have  been  walkin' 
round  Pine  Ridge  in  your  sleep,  Watty." 

"Never  remember  hearin'  any  complaints  agen 
San  Jose,  though  we  all  know  he's  a  top  sawyer 
at  poker  or  any  other  game  o'  cyards,"  responded 
Watty,  the  foreman. 

**  Complaints?"  sneered  Cooney.  "No  guy  goes 
shootin'  complaints  from  the  house-tops  agen  a  man 
who's  chain  lightnin'  with  a  gun  as  San  Jos6  is. 
I  don't  care  a  string  o'  beads  for  the  evidence  that's 
been  give  to  this  court  concerning  the  shootin'  o' 
Tony  Le  Sage  an'  the  others  :  the  real  reason  for 
the  shootin'  scraps  was  that  the  men  that  gambler 
cuss  shot  had  squealed  that  he  rooked  'em  at  the 
tables,  an'  I  guess  if  I  call  witnesses  from  this  crowd 
to  prove  San  Jose  an'  his  whole  outfit  is  too  durned 
crooked  to  lay  straight  in  bed,  why,  San  Jos6  or 
Buckskin  Pete  will  fasten  a  quarrel  on  'em  an'  fill 
'em  full  0'  lead." 

"Is  that  so?"  rumbled  Watty.  "Well,  if  any  o' 
them  pikers  you  call  to  give  evidence  before  this 
court  find  any  o'  San  Jose's  outfit  lookin'  for  trouble, 
they  only  have  to  complain  to  me  or  any  o'  this  jury, 
an'  San  Jos6's  funeral  won't  be  as  far  off  as  my 
breakfast  seems  to  be." 

"  Yew  mean,  Watty,  you  all  will  protect  my 
witnesses?" 

"I've  said  it,  an'  I  mean  it,  and  my  word  goes 
in  Pine  Ridge." 

This  declaration  was  just  what  Cooney  wanted. 
He  knew  the  crooks  he  intended  to  call  to  give  false 
evidence  would  accept  that  grim  jury's  pledge  of 
protection,  so  he  got  to  work  at  once.  One  by  one 
a  dozen  fellows  came  forward  in  response  to  Cooney's 
call,  and  testified  to  swindling  tactics  emploved,  as 
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they  alleged,  by  the  gambler,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Buckskin  Pete  and  The  Whippet. 

'*  Got  anything  to  say?"  demanded  Watty  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  evidence. 

San  Josh's  lip  curled. 

**Only  this,  Watty,"  came  the  slow,  drawling 
answer,  ''  you've  got  the  choicest  assortment  of 
liars  in  Pine  Kidge  that  could  be  found  between  hell 
an'  the  land  o'  promise." 

"  That,"  replied  Watty,  "  sounds  convincin'  enough 
ter  me  personal.  Now,  sa6e^  we're  a  jury."  Then, 
turning  to  Buckskin  Pete,  the  foreman  demanded  : 
''Anything  in  the  way  o'  remarks  to  make  to  the 
jury.  Buck?" 

"  Only  this,  Watty ;  give  me  my  guns,  an'  turn 
me  loose,  an'  I'll  give  those  coyotes  the  only  answer 
I've  got  fr  them." 

"  Can't  be  done,  boy.  Speakin'  personal,  I  don't 
say  I  don't  admire  your  aspirations.  Yew  go  slow 
on  the  gun-play,  Buck;  yew  ain't  no  killer  up  to  the 
present,  an'  I  shore  hope  you  won't  start." 

Buckskin  Pete  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  half 
turned  from  the  jury  with  a  gesture  of  contempt, 
and  the  fire  in  his  great  blazing  eyes  as  he  glared 
at  the  men  who  had  given  false  evidence  against  his 
father  and  himself  was  wolfish.  He  had  always  held 
himself  very  much  aloof  from  the  crowd  when  in 
camps,  and  had  held  his  head  high,  and  now,  to 
be  branded  as  a  common  cheat  bit  into  him  like  a 
branding  iron,  and  the  implacable  hate  that  was 
part  of  his  Indian  blood  surged  through  him  like 
fire. 

Moon-on-the-Water  whispered  to  Bat  Masterson  : 

''You  watch  Buck;  if  they  let  his  ban's  free  he 
leap  like  a  wolf  an'  snatch  guns,  an'  he  kill  an'  kill, 
an'  then  they  hang  him.  Bat." 
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''You're  a  wise  little  gel,  Moon-on-the- Water ; 
you've  read  Buck  like  a  book.  He's  plumb  looney 
to  get  his  hands  loose,  an'  start  killin'.  He'd  fight 
the  whole  durned  outfit  of  Pine  Ridge.  But  they'll 
never  hang  Buck ;  he'll  die  in  his  boots." 

"  You  no  let  Buck  get  his  ban's  free  here.  Bat." 

The  beautiful  Indian  maid  turned  her  big  lustrous 
eyes  on  the  young  frontiersman's  face,  and  in  her 
eagerness  clasped  one  of  his  arms  with  both  hands, 
to  emphasise  her  plea,  and  as  she  did  so  and  he 
looked  down  into  the  clean-cut  loveliness  of  her  face 
with  a  glow  that  was  not  altogether  brotherly  in  his 
Irish  eyes,  Jim  Cooney  looked  and  saw  them,  and 
the  sheriff  nudged  Bud  McCormick,  and  said  with 
a  grin  that  was  like  the  parting  of  two  bars  in  the 
gridirons  of  hell : 

"  Look  at  Bat  Masterson  an'  that  cussed  squaw. 
I  guess  we  ken  hurt  the  pup  through  her  more  than 
we  cud  hurt  him  any  other  way,"  and  Bud,  to  whom 
everything  that  was  foul  was  fair,  squirted  a  jet  of 
tobacco  juice  at  the  toe  of  his  spurred  boot,  and  said 
with  a  Tophetical  expletive  : 

*'  By  gosh,  Cooney,  you've  hit  it.  We'll  hurt 
that  pup  that  way,"  and  after  another  glance  at 
Moon-on-the- Water,  he  added  :  ''  That  squaw,  Jim, 
is  the  juiciest  little  bit  o'  fruit  I've  seen  in  a  life- 
time— an'  she  ain't  fer  Bat  Masterson,  durn  my  skin 
if  she  is." 

It  did  not  take  the  jury  long  to  come  to  a  decision ; 
few  of  them  believed  the  evidence  against  the  gambler, 
but,  after  all,  it  was  evidence,  and  from  its  very 
nature  San  Jos6  had  been  unable  to  rebut  it.  The 
big  frontiersman,  Watty,  made  a  typical  address  to 
the  crowd. 

"  Speakin'  as  a  jury,  San  Jos6,  an'  not  sayin' 
these  air  my  own  personal  sentiments,  because  I've 
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played  at  your  tables  more  times  than  most,  an'  lost 
dollars  an'  won,  accordin'  to  the  luck  o'  the  game — 
an'  personal  I  never  saw  the  flick  of  a  crook  deal 
about  you,  an'  I  ain't  no  web-footed  ducklin'  neither, 
seein'  as  how  my  mammy  give  me  a  pack  o'  cyards 
ter  play  with  because  they  had  pictures  on  'em  before 
I  cud  walk — I  aim  to  say  personal  that  I  always 
found  you  dead  level,  an'  I'll  be  damned  if  I  care 
who  hears  me  say  it.  As  fer  your  boy,  Buck,  well, 
pardner,  ef  I  was  goin'  ter  hand  in  my  checks  an' 
had  a  wad  o'  dollars  to  leave  in  trust,  I'd  sooner 
leave  'em  in  charge  o'  Buckskin  Pete  than  leave  'em 
in  trust  with  an  orphan  asylum,  but  the  verdict  o' 
this  jury  is  that  you  quit  Pine  Ridge  on  the  run,  an' — 
don't  come  back,  sahef 

Grim  silence  held  the  crowd,  for  that  verdict 
meant  the  last  disgrace  that  could  befall  a  gambler. 
Many  a  gamester,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  had  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  his  gaming-house,  sawn  off  shot- 
gun in  hand,  and  defied  a  whole  town,  and  died  in 
his  boots  on  his  own  doorstep.  The  verdict  meant 
that  the  whole  outfit  would  henceforth  be  pariahs  on 
the  face  of  the  border. 

*'  Goin'  to  ride  me  out  o'  town  on  a  rail,  Watty,  or 
jes'  drive  us  out  on  foot  like  dogs,  eh?" 

San  Jos6's  voice  was  low  and  silky,  but  his 
cadaverous  face  was  bloodless  and  awful. 

"  Neither,  amigo.  Yew'll  go  in  the  saddle  on  your 
own  hawses.  There's  lots  o'  breathin'  room  outside 
o'  Pine  Ridge.  Yew  shall  have  a  fair  start,  San 
Jos6,  I'll  see  to  that,  as  soon  as  we've  buried  our 
mornin'  hash,  which  is  about  two  hours  overdue." 

"  Do  we  get  our  guns?" 

It  was  Buckskin  Pete  who  spoke. 

Watty  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  tolerantly. 

"  Nope,   kid,   leastways  not  whiles  you  an'   your 
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party  are  within  shootin'  distance  of  Jim  Cooney  an' 
his  posse." 

Buckskin  Pete  did  not  reply;  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  the  Indian's  self-restraint  and  power  of 
muteness. 

"  Bat,"  said  Watty,  the  foreman,  a  moment  later, 
"yew  stand  around  an'  see  San  Jos6  an'  Buck  an' 
Whippet  get  a  square  meal,  but  fer  the  love  of  Mike 
watch  Buck  when  he's  feedin',  or  he'll  grab  a  gun 
from  someone,  an'  Cooney  an'  his  gang  are  on  the 
watch  fer  jest  such  a  chance." 

"  If  Cooney  tries  to  make  any  chances,  Watty,  he'll 
open  his  mornin'  meal  with  lead.  This  thing  this 
mornin'  was  a  frame-up,  an'  San  Jos6's  outfit  got 
a  raw  deal." 

"  You  ain't  lonesome  in  that  opinion,  kid,  but  it 
pans  out  fr  the  best,  fer  if  San  Jos6  and  his  pals  had 
been  set  free  here,  guns  would  ha'  been  crackin' 
before  sundown,  an'  Cooney  can  raise  fifty  to  one 
to  San  Jos6's  friends;  the  cattle  barons  an'  the 
timber  wolves  an'  the  minin'  sharks  would  call  their 
heelers  in  from  the  plains  an'  hills,  an'  they'd  come 
lickin'  their  lips  fr  blood.  San  Jos6  has  been  a  bit 
too  free  with  his  guns  in  the  past  years,  an'  there's 
a  sort  o'  feelin'  that  he  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  He's 
a  wolf's  head,  an'  you  can't  get  away  from  it. 
Bat." 

"He's  a  fair  fighter,"  grumbled  young  Ma«terson. 
"As  fr  the  old  jay  bein'  a  wolf's  head,  tell  me  how 
many  lambs  cud  you  catch  with  a  net  in  Pine  Ridge, 
eh?" 

"Not  many,  Bat,"  laughed  the  foreman,  "but  I 
could  throw  a  rope  on  a  good  many  coyotes  an'  two- 
legged  rattlers.  Now  I'm  goin'  to  bury  my  hash ; 
if  there's  any  trouble,  signal  me  pronto/'  saying 
which  the  frontiersman  took  his  great  bulk  off  lazily. 
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with  his  gnns  knocking  against  his  thighs  as  he 
walked,  and  Bat  went  in  his  nsual  straightforward 
way  to  Cooney. 

"See  here,  sheriff,"  he  remarked  tersely,  "I'm  in 
charge  of  the  three  prisoners  on  behaK  of  the  jury." 

**  Yep,  Bat,  an'  me  an'  my  men  air  wat^hin'  them 
on  behalf  o'  law  an'  order." 

"  You  watch  an'  be  damned,"  cooed  Bat,  "  but  if 
you  trot  out  one  o'  your  raw  deals,  which  mostly 
come  when  folk  air  talkin'  big  about  law  an'  order, 
why,  Cooney,  I'll  throw  a  gun  on  you  prontOj  an'  no 
questions  asked." 

"  Plenty  here  as  slick  as  you  are  with  a  g^n.  Bat." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  notice  Jim  Cooney  ain't 
backin'  his  own  slickness,  an'  it's  Jim  Cooney  I'm 
goin'  to  get  if  there's  trouble." 

Ten  seconds  lat^r  Bat  was  whispering  earnestly  to 
Moon-on-the-Wat€r,  and  the  Indian  maid  listened 
with  eyes  that  sparkled.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
story  to  her.  Bat  said  : 

**  Yew  can  lead  my  pinto  away.  Moon-on -the- Water, 
careless  like,  as  if  you  was  takin'  it  to  drink,  but  as 
soon  as  you  strike  cover  you  throw  laig  over  that 
saddle  an'  ride  like  blue  lightnin',  an'  tell  the  chief 
your  father  to  be  in  the  gulch  at  the  bend  o'  the 
BaJd  Hill  jest  as  soon  as  he  can  get  there,  with  every 
warrior  he  can  muster  in  a  hurry.  Tell  him  I'm 
needin'  him,  an'  needin'  him  bad."  As  the  Indian 
girl  turned  away  with  the  bridle  rein  in  her  hand. 
Bat  added  :  "  An'  say,  Moon-on-the- Water,  you  keep 
away  from  the  gulch  at  the  bend  o'  the  Bald  Hill; 
there's  liable  to  be  lead  flyin'  about  there  promiscuous, 
sahef" 

A  sudden  flash  of  white  teeth,  a  swift  uplifting  of 
finely  arched  eyebrows,  a  reckless  gleam  from  two 
amaEingly  magnetic  eyes,  and  a  low  throaty  laugh, 
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rich  as  a  wild  wood  pigeon's  cooing,  answered  Bat's 
warning,  and  the  next  moment  Moon-on-the-Water 
was  gone,  leading  Bat's  dearly  prized  pinto. 

The  three  outlawed  men  ate  at  a  table  in  the  nearest 
saloon  alone.  Their  hands  had  been  unstrapped  from 
their  belts,  but  thirty  odd  men  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  them ;  some  of  the  guards  were  Cooney's  men, 
some  were  Bat  Masterson's  friends,  and  others 
represented  the  jury.  San  Jos6  and  Buckskin  Pete 
ate  in  stern  silence,  glancing  now  and  again  into  each 
other's  eyes  with  a  world  of  meaning.  Once  only  San 
Jos^  spoke  : 

**  No  chance  hyar,  son." 

"  Not  a  dog's  chance,"  Buckskin  Pete  had  answered 
in  the  same  low  tone. 

The  Whippet  at  the  outset  had  been  silent,  all  his 
attention  being  concentrated  upon  the  food,  for 
though  thin  almost  to  attenuation.  The  Whippet  had 
a  capacity  for  burying  food  that  always  astounded 
anyone  who  saw  him  at  meals  for  the  first  time.  A 
railway-man  had  once  remarked  that  the  only  thing 
that  could  compare  with  The  Whippet  at  meal-times 
was  a  grain  elevator.  Perhaps  The  Whippet's 
abnormal  capacity  for  working  havoc  amongst 
victuals  accounted  for  the  terrific  strength  that  lay 
hidden  in  his  almost  consumptive-looking  frame  and 
thin  stringy  arms.  When  at  last  he  had  satisfied 
his  cravings,  he  drew  forth  a  pipe,  filled  and  lit  it, 
and  leaned  back  in  luxurious  ease,  and  surveyed  the 
guards  through  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  watching  men  smiled,  for  the  Britisher 
was  a  celebrity  in  his  own  way  and  well  liked.  Bud 
McCormick  lounged  in,  and,  seeking  to  be  facetious, 
cried  : 

**  Only  five  empty  plates  in  front  o'  you,  Whippet? 
What's  wrong?    Lost  your  appetite,  eh?" 
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'*  Lost  nothin',  Bud,  excep'  somethin'  to  wipe  these 
dirty  plates  on.  Come  over  here,  Bud,  an'  I'll  wipe 
'em  on  your  whiskers." 

The  border-men  lounging  against  the  walls  of  the 
room  turned  their  tobacco  with  their  tongues,  and 
smiled  broadly  at  The  Whippet's  retort.  Bud  thought 
he  would  have  another  try  at  the  prisoner's  expense. 

"  Where  will  you  be  makin'  for.  Whippet,  when 
we  run  you  out  o'  Pine  Kidge?  Better  make  a 
bee-line  back  to  liP  old  London ;  yew'U  be  safe 
there." 

^'  Wrong  guess,  Bud.  LiP  old  London's  all  right — 
in  spots,  but  it's  the  life  in  the  wilds  fr  me.  I'm 
goin'  to  be  an  'unter  an'  trapper  like  Bat  Masterson. 
I'd  love  to  trap  you.  Bud ;  there's  a  big  price  goin* 
jes'  now,  I'm  told,  for  skunks'  skins." 

"  Yew  come  back  to  Pine  Kidge,  an'  I'll  do  the 
trappin'  and  the  skinnin'  too.  Whippet,"  retorted 
Bud. 

"Kot  you.  Bud,"  chuckled  The  Whippet,  "you 
ain't  got  the  sand.  You'd  have  a  fit  if  you  was  to 
run  into  me  on  your  lonesome,  you  big  stiff;  I  don't 
think  I  cud  reach  as  high  as  your  chin,  but  I'd  knock 
your  knee-caps  off  an'  scare  you  to  death."  Whippet 
rose  languidly  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  looking  at 
the  mighty  mass  of  bone  and  beard  and  muscle  in 
front  of  him  with  droll  insolence,  he  drawled  :  '*  Jest 
'and  your  belt  an'  guns  to  Mike  Hickey  over  there. 
Bud,  and  step  the  floor  with  me  fer  a  little  flutter, 
bare  'ands  to  bare  'ands,  an'  you  can  use  your  boots 
too,  if  you  like." 

"Nothin'  doin'.  Whippet,"  laughed  one  of  the 
guards,  as  Bud  made  no  motion  to  accept  the  light- 
weight's challenge. 

"  No,  I  didn't  think  there  would  be,"  crooned 
Whippet  in  his  whimsically  mournful  way.     "You 
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see,  boys.  Bud  has  a  yeller  streak  in  him  as  wide 
as  Cedar  Mountain;  he's  only  game  when  he's  got 
a  man  with  his  'ands  tied  to  his  belt."  Then,  picking 
up  one  of  the  plates  that  he  had  eaten  from,  he  held 
it  out  coaxingly  towards  the  black-bearded  giant,  and 
whistled  as  to  a  dog.  ''  Come  an'  feed  out  o'  my  'and, 
Bud." 

As  the  deputy- sheriff  made  no  move  to  obey,  The 
Whippet,  holding  the  plate  extended  in  his  left  hand, 
began  to  move  slowly  towards  Bud,  and  the  big  fellow, 
gripping  one  of  his  guns,  yelled  : 

''  You  keep  your  distance  or  I'll  bore  you.  I  know 
your  damn  chain  lightnin'  punches;  yew  can't  fool 
me  as  yew  fooled  Patsey  Mulligan,  the  platelayer  on 
the  railroad  line." 

''Ha!"  The  Whippet  sucked  in  his  breath.  "If 
you'd  only  ha'  let  me  get  within  hittin'  distance, 
Bud,  I'd  ha'  chanced  yr  blinkin'  gun.  Bud.  You  four- 
flusher." 

Tossing  the  tin  plate  contemptuously  at  the  border 
bully's  feet.  The  Whippet  lounged  back  to  his  seat 
at  the  table,  drew  a  pack  of  cards  from  inside  his 
shirt,  and,  after  shuffling,  began  to  play  a  game  of 
patience,  a  game  which  has  been  described  by  a  sage 
as  the  last  resort  of  the  damned  and  the  first  resort 
of  the  mentally  deficient. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a  great  clanking  of 
horse- hoofs  outside,  and  a  little  later  Watty  and  the 
jury  entered. 

"  Time  to  be  movin',  San  Jos6." 

The  gambler  and  his  comrades  in  adversity  rose 
promptly  and  all  marched  out  into  the  street.  The 
gambler  mounted  a  good-looking  dark  brown  horse, 
which  all  Pine  Ridge  knew  he  had  imported  from 
Kentucky,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  famous  Blue 
Grass  breed,  whilst  Buckskin  Pete,  with  a  movement 
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that  suggested  he  was  made  of  steel  springs  coated 
with  indiarubber,  sprang  on  to  the  back  of  a  pinto 
pony  that  carried  itself  as  if  it  knew  its  rider  was 
without  a  peer  as  a  horseman  on  the  border,  and 
meant  to  prove  it  was  worthy  of  such  a  rider.  Buck- 
skin ranged  up  alongside  his  stern-faced  sire,  and  the 
man  and  the  youth  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

''When  we  come  back  to  Pine  Ridge,  dad,  we'll 
come  with  our  rifle  guns  across  our  knees  an'  our  six 
guns  on  our  hips." 

The  youth  spoke  so  that  all  near  him  could  hear 
his  words,  and  his  bitter  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  his 
guards  with  the  fierce  glare  of  a  falcon  stooping  to 
strike. 

San  Jos6  smiled,  but  his  smile  was  strangely  akin 
to  the  blaze  in  the  youth's  fierce  eyes. 

"  It's  their  deal  to-day.  Buck,"  he  replied,  "  and 
they've  dealt  themselves  a  full  hand.  Maybe  we'll 
get  a  chance  to  shuffle  the  pack  an'  deal  a  hand — 
later." 

About  two-thirds  of  the  male  population  of  Pine 
Ridge  had  mounted  horseflesh,  and  a  great  procession 
followed  the  three  men  who  had  been  outlawed  out 
of  town.  Bat  Masterson  rode  directly  behind  the 
trio  of  disgraced  men,  and  bunched  around  him  were 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  hunters,  each  with  his  clumsy- 
looking  but  deadly  buffalo  gun  across  his  knees. 
These  men  never  spoke ;  they  seemed  to  have  a  trick 
of  conveying  their  thoughts  to  one  another  with  their 
eyes,  and  all  of  them  took  their  cue  from  the  boyish 
border-man.  Bat  Masterson,  who  had  been  reared 
and  trained  in  their  midst  from  the  time  when,  a 
child  of  nine,  he  had  been  dragged  by  one  of  their 
brothers  from  under  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his 
murdered  mother,  when  a  whole  outfit  of  white 
adventurers,    male   and   female,    had   been   done   to 
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death,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Bat,  by  a  roving 
band  of  Apaches. 

Slim  Jim  Cooney  and  his  posse  rode  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  three  cast- outs,  and  by  their  derisive 
laughter  and  snarling  jests  did  their  best  to  provoke 
them  to  some  mad  deed  that  would  lend  a  pretext 
for  a  shooting.  Some  unusually  pungent  remark  of 
the  sheriff's  stung  Watty,  who  was  riding  near  with 
the  rest  of  the  jury  : 

**  Say,  Jim  Cooney,"  he  cried,  *'  guess  you'd  go 
up  some  in  public  estimation  if  yew'd  cut  out  them 
playful  remarks,  leastways  until  San  Jos6  an'  Buck 
are  again  wearin'  their  hardware." 

Buckskin  Pete  swung  half  round  in  his  saddle  so 
that  he  could  look  Watty  in  the  face. 

"  Give  us  our  guns,  Watty,"  he  cried  passionately, 
"  an'  me  an'  the  dad  will  take  a  chance  here  an'  now 
with  Cooney  an'  his  gang." 

"  Nope,  Buck.  Yew  an'  San  Jos6  air  the  goods, 
an'  you're  fightin'  mad  this  minute,  but  yew  can't 
stack  up  agin  thirty  border-men  an'  hope  ter  pull 
through ;  the  odds  is  one  hell  of  a  long  way  too  tough 
even  fr  yew  two,  an'  I  won't  stand  fr  it." 

''He  knew  durned  well  you  wouldn't  stand  fr  it, 
Watty,"  jeered  Jim  Cooney.  '*  That's  why  Buck 
made  his  grand  stand  play." 

Before  anyone  else  could  intervene,  Bat  Masterson 
called  in  a  voice  he  meant  all  to  hear  : 

"  Say,  Slim  Jim  Cooney,  when  we  reach  White 
Rock  the  prisoners  get  a  free  leg  an'  licence  to  ride 
fr  it ;  that's  border  law ;  an'  an  hour  later  someone 
will  ride  after  'em  an'  give  'em  their  guns,  an', 
Cooney,  I'm  that  *  someone.'  Watty  has  given  me  the 
job,  sdbef" 

'*  It  ain't  border  law  to  arm  cast-outs,"  stormed 
Cooney. 
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"  Guess  it  is  if  I  say  so,  Cooney,"  interpolated 
Watty,  ''an'  it's  goin'  to  be  that  away  to-day, 
sheriff." 

Cooney's  chagrin  was  apparent  in  his  gestures  and 
language,  and  Bat  Masterson  tossed  him  a  taunt. 

"  Did  you  think  you  would  have  a  chance  to  ride 
after  unarmed  men,  Jim  Cooney?"  Getting  no 
response  to  this  jibe,  the  idol  of  the  old  buffalo- 
hunting  brigade  sped  yet  another  shaft.  "  If  you 
an'  Bud  would  like  a  meetin'  with  San  Jos^  an' 
Buckskin  Pete,  when  they've  got  their  artillery  on 
'em,  why,  I'll  be  your  messenger,  an'  I'll  arrange  a 
meetin'.     Anythin'  doin',  eh,  Cooney?" 

"  Yew're  too  all  fired  fresh  fr  a  kid,  Bat,"  sneered 
Cooney. 

Swift  as  lightning  Bat  shot  his  beautiful  pinto 
forward. 

"  Cut  that  kid  talk  out,  Jim  Cooney.  I  had  killed 
and  skelped  a  warrior  before  I  was  as  high  as  your 
shoulder,  an'  his  skelp  is  on  my  bridle  rein  to  prove 
it,  an'  I  took  that  hyar  in  fair  fight,  an'  I'll  take 
yours  ef  you'll  ride  wide  with  me  now." 

Cooney  did  not  ride  wide;  he  knew  that  for  some 
reason  the  idol  of  the  border  had  it  in  for  him  knife- 
deep,  and  the  youth's  skill  and  luck  in  man  to  man 
encounters  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

''Don't  you  get  into  a  wax.  Bat,"  drawled  San 
Jo86.  "  Cooney  won't  try  to  get  you  until  he  ken 
get  you  in  the  back  as  he  got  me  an'  Buck  to-day, 
fr  Jim  ain't  got  the  guts  o'  a  pink-eyed  white 
rabbit." 

Buckskin  Pete  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  long  at 
Bat  Masterson  out  of  his  piercing  eyes.  He  felt 
that  Bat  had  engineered  his  own  and  his  father's 
escape  from  a  lynching,  but  he  remembered  how 
Moon-on-the-Water,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Navajo 
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chief,  had  clung  to  Bat's  arm  and  looked  into  his 
face,  and  that  memory  rankled  and  burnt  in  his  wild 
blood. 

When  the  cortege  reached  White  Rock  everyone 
except  Bat  Masterson  was  surprised  to  see  a  big  band 
of  Navajo  warriors  in  full  war  paint  ride  slowly  out 
of  a  gorge,  with  their  majestic-looking  chief  at  their 
head.  None  of  the  Indian  ponies  were  saddled,  and 
ea«ch  warrior  sat  like  a  piece  of  bronze,  nothing  about 
them  seeming  to  move  except  the  war  feathers  in  their 
hair.  The  buffalo-hunters  stiffened  in  their  saddles, 
and  moved  their  big  weapons  into  convenient  position 
for  instant  use. 

**  Them  Navajos  is  here  a-plenty,"  said  Jim  Cooney 
in  apparent  uneasiness,  for  he  and  his  posse  were  the 
closest  of  all  the  white  men  to  the  warlike  red  men. 
"  Durned  funny,"  added  the  sheriff,  "  them  redskins 
bein'  here  like  this." 

"Perhaps,"  remarked  Bat,  with  a  jeering  note  in 
his  voice,  "perhaps  them  Navvys  are  lookin'  fr  the 
men  who  murdered  O'Leary's  outfit  an'  stampeded  his 
hawses,  an'  then  threw  the  blame  on  the  Nawys." 

The  eyes  of  the  man  and  the  youth  met,  and  the 
gaze  held,  as  if  each  were  seeking  the  answer  to  a 
mystery. 

At  that  moment  from  the  shady  recesses  of  the 
gulch  by  which  the  red  men  had  come,  a  pinto  came 
clambering  like  a  wild  goat,  and  every  one  of  the 
whites  recognised  Bat  Masterson' s  favourite  saddle 
animal,  and  on  its  back  sat  Moon-on-the- Water.  A 
grin  broke  out  on  every  hunter's  face.  No  need  to 
tell  them  now  how  the  big  body  of  warriors  had 
appeared  so  opportunely ;  no  need  to  enlighten  Cooney 
either. 

"Friends  o'  yours.  Bat?"  he  sneered. 

"  Yew've  hit  it  plumb  centre  this  time." 
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"  Friends  o'  San  Jos6  an'  Buckskin  Pete,  too,  eh?" 

"  Dunno  for  certain,  sheriJBf,  but  I  shan't  be  stmck 
stiJBf  with  surprise  if  the  Nawys  happen  to  be  ridin' 
some  distance  in  the  same  direction  as  San  Jos^  an' 
Buckskin  Pete  an'  that  queer  cuss  Whippet." 

The  hunters  at  once  eased  themselves  in  their 
saddles,  pipes  were  loaded  and  lit,  whilst  Bat  rode 
over  and  greeted  the  majestic-looking  Navajo  chief, 
the  plumes  of  whose  war-bonnet  circling  over  his 
head  reached  almost  to  his  heels,  a  sure  and  certain 
sign  that  he  was  a  chieftain  amongst  chiefs.  After 
a  few  words  with  Yellow  Fang,  the  youthful  border- 
man  turned  back  to  his  friends,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
and  Moon-on-the- Water  exchanged  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible signal,  which,  however,  was  not  lost  either 
upon  the  lynx-eyed  sheriff  or  Buckskin  Pete. 

As  soon  as  Bat  rejoined  his  friends,  Watty  said  in 
his  gruff  way : 

"  Guess    you    know    about    where    you    are,    San 

J086?" 

"  Sure  thing,"  replied  the  gambler. 

"Well,  the  game's  wide  open  fr  you  and  your 
pardners  now,  so  get  a  move  on.  Yew  can  go  to  any 
old  place  on  the  map,  bar  Pine  Ridge — ^them  gates  is 
closed  to  you,  sdbet" 

"  Yes,  Watty,  we  sabe." 

"  Well,  then,  ride  far  an'  ride  fast,  an'  don't  come 
back." 

San  Jos6  nodded  his  head. 

"  I've  got  no  grudge  standin'  agen  you,  Watty ; 
you've  acted  white,  so  has  Bat  an'  some  others.  The 
evidence  you've  acted  on  was  framed  up  by  Jim 
Cooney  an'  Bud  McCormick,  but  drivin'  me  out  like 
this  has  made  me  a  yeller  dog  in  the  eyes  o'  all  the 
sports  along  the  border ;  I'll  carry  the  label  of  a 
crooked  gambler  to  my  grave,  fer  it's  the  kind  o'  label 
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that  sticks.  I  tell  you  square,  Watty,  if  me  an'  my 
boy  Buck  had  our  guns  on  us  now,  we'd  stand  an' 
fight  it  out  right  here,  but  seein'  we  are  helpless,  why, 
we'll  take  your  advice  an'  ride." 

As  the  three  cast-outs  from  Pine  Ridge  got  their 
horses  in  motion.  Buckskin  Pete  reined  his  pinto 
round  so  sharply  that  the  mettlesome  little  beast 
rose  up  on  its  hind  legs,  and  Buck,  standing 
straight  in  his  saddle,  looked  full  into  the  face  of 
Jim  Oooney. 

'*  Cooney,"  he  cried,  *'  you  are  the  man  who  led 
the  gang  who  shot  up  O'Leary's  outfit  an'  threw  the 
blame  on  the  Navajos." 

Cooney  laughed  boisterously. 

"  Shucks,  you  common  gamin' -house  crook,  get  a 
move  on,  out  o'  hyar,  or  I'll  whip  you  out  with  my 
quirt." 

Buckskin  Pete  sat  immobile  for  a  moment,  then  : 

"  My  mother  was  a  Navajo,"  he  cried,  "  an'  from 
now  on  I'm  a  Navajo  too." 

San  Josh's  hand  fell  on  the  lad's  bridle-rein. 

"  Don't  make  a  bad  break  now.  Buck ;  the  dice  are 
loaded  agen  us.  Don't  ferget,  boy,  termorrer's 
another  day." 

The  next  moment  the  three  who  had  been  driven 
so  ignominiously  from  the  haunts  of  white  men,  put 
their  horses  to  a  lope  and  rode  away  from  Pine  Ridge, 
and  as  they  dipped  over  a  ridge.  Yellow  Fang,  chief 
of  the  Navajos,  made  a  courteous  salutation  to  the 
mob  of  waiting  white  men,  and  slowly  at  the  head 
of  his  braves,  with  Moon-on-the-Water  riding  in  the 
rear  on  Bat's  pinto,  filed  off  in  the  same  direction 
the  outcasts  had  taken,  as  if  forming  an  armed  rear- 
guard to  protect  them  from  pursuit. 

Slim  Jim  Cooney,  when  he  saw  the  action  of  the 
Navajo  chief  and  his  grim  braves,   looked  at  Bud 
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McCormick  and  swore  violently  in  low,  deep,  rumbling 
notes. 

"  Euchred,  Cooney,"  vouchsafed  Bud. 

"  Yep,  that  cussed  pup  Bat  Masterson  planned  this 
play." 

'*  Reads  like  one  o'  Bat's  sassy  clever  moves  to  me 
too,  Jim.  Bat  must  ha'  got  wise  to  your  plan  to 
foUer  the  San  Jos6  outfit,  an'  he  sent  the  young 
squaw  Moon-on-the-Water  to  put  her  blamed  old 
father  Yellow  Fang  wise.  Yellow  Fang  will  do  most 
anything  for  Bat,  I  dunno  why,  but  the  redskin  chief 
swears  by  that  meddlin'  young  pup,  an'  yet  Bat  has 
killed  an'  skelped  more  red  warriors,  kid  though  he 
is,  than  most  any  man  livin'." 

"Not  Navajos,"  growled  Cooney.  ''The  redskins 
Bat  skelps  are  enemies  of  the  Navajos.  You  watch 
out  for  a  chance,  Bud,  to  get  hold  of  Moon-on-the- 
Water.  If  I  read  the  signs  aright,  that  young  squaw 
won't  never  be  far  away  from  where  Bat  is,  an'  if 
we  get  her  we'll  have  a  cinch  on  Bat  an'  on  Yellow 
Fang  too." 

Bud  squirmed  uneasily  in  his  saddle. 

"  Sur«  thing,"  he  replied  half-heartedly,  "but, 
Jim,  I  ain't  exactly  achin'  with  delight  at  the  thought 
o'  trouble  with  that  consarned  Navajo  chief.  You 
know  what  they  say  he  did  to  Brannigan,  the  scout, 
who  went  loco  over  one  o'  Yellow  Fang's  squaws  : 
slashed  Brannigan  open  with  a  knife,  an'  flung  his 
heart  to  a  dog." 

"Yep,  Bud,  I  remember,  an'  some  day  I'll  use 
that  against  the  Navajos  an'  get  'em  in  bad  with 
all  the  cattle  barons;  then  we'll  have  men  enough  to 
wipe  up  Yellow  Fang  an'  his  tribe.  The  cattle  barons 
will  soon  be  wantin'  the  country  the  Navajos  hunt 
over  for  stockin'  more  cattle,  then  will  be  the  time 
to  dig  up  the  story  of  Brannigan's  killin',  an'  by 
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gosh  we'll  make  that  sassy  pup  Bat  Masterson  give 
evidence  agen  his  friend,  Yellow  Fang,  for  Bat  was 
in  the  Navvy  camp  when  Brannigan  lost  his  hair." 

"  Yep,  Jim,  but  Bat  said  at  the  time  that  Brannigan 
deserved  all  he  got,  an'  then  some." 

"  That  won't  go  with  the  cattle  barons.  Bud,  when 
they  want  the  Navajos'  land;  they'll  accept  Bat's 
evidence  of  the  killin'  an'  reject  his  evidence  o'  the 
cause,  an'  Yellow  Fang  will  hate  Bat  like  poison 
for  givin'  evidence  against  him  to  the  barons.  We'll 
stew  that  kid  in  his  own  sass  yet,  Bud." 


Chapter  III  Buckskin  Pete's  Wild  Hour 

The  residents  of  Pine  Kidge  rode  back  to  town  feeling 
they  had  behaved  like  virtuous  citizens.  A  good  many 
of  them  knew  for  sure  that  a  private  feud  had  been 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of  public  justice,  and  a 
lot  of  the  others  suspected  that  such  was  the  case, 
but  the  outcasting  of  such  a  noted  character  as  San 
Jos6  gave  Pine  Ridge  a  tone  that  even  the  greatest 
crook  felt  embalmed  him  with  the  fragrant  spices  of 
respectability.  This  attitude  is  not  confined  to  border 
towns ;  it  is  rampant  wherever  men  congregate  to  any 
extent.  The  moral  effect  did  not  go  very  deep  in 
Pine  Ridge,  where  the  unwritten  law  in  regard  to 
dishonest  gaming  was  usually  sized  up  in  the  formula 
''  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out."  This  was  borne  out 
that  very  evening  in  the  Blue  Duck  saloon,  when 
Soapy  West  was  playing  poker  with  Nat  Webster. 
Suddenly  Nat,  who  had  been  losing  small  sums  for 
an  hour  vsdth  disconcerting  steadiness,  jerked  Ms  gun 
from  its  scabbard  and  yelled  : 

"  Durn  your  hide.  Soapy;  how  is  it  every  blessed 
cyard  in  yore  hand  is  a  trump,  eh?" 

Soapy  promptly  yelled  back  : 

"What  you  roarin'  at,  Nat?  O'  course  I  got  the 
blank  trumps;  it  was  my  deal,  wasn't  it?"  and  Nat 
was  so  impressed  by  the  logic  of  this  plea  that  he 
dropped  his  gun  back  in  its  scabbard  and  called  for 
drinks. 

Bat  Masterson  was  not  seen  in  Pine  Ridge  that 
night.  A  couple  of  hours  after  the  ceremony  of  out- 
lawing San  Josh's  outfit  had  ended,   Bat,   after  a 
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short  conference  with  Watty  and  the  rest  of  the  Jury, 
had  ridden  out  on  his  second-best  pinto,  his  big 
buffalo  gun  slung  from  his  shoulder,  and  a  bulky 
parcel  wrapped  round  in  deer  skin  firmly  strapped 
to  the  back  of  his  saddle.  For  a  long  time  he  rode 
easily,  as  if  in  no  hurry;  suddenly  he  turned  his 
pinto  into  an  old  watercourse  and  began  to  ride  hard^ 
nor  did  he  draw  bridle  until  he  came  near  the  base 
of  a  big  hill,  trailing  his  reins,  so  that  the  pinto  could 
feed  at  will  and  yet  not  roam,  a  licence  which  the 
well- trained  beast  fully  understood.  Bat  made  his 
way  up  the  boulder- strewn  hillside  with  all  the  speed 
and  stealth  and  cunning  skill  of  an  Indian,  and  when 
he  reached  the  summit  he  was  crawling  flat  on  his 
stomach,  his  buffalo  gun  pushed  out  in  front  of  him. 
Firstly  he  scanned  every  inch  of  the  hill-top  and  its 
slopes  on  both  sides  to  see  if  anyone  else  might  be 
on  watch  there  for  any  purpose ;  he  knew  that  Cooney 
had  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  employed  some  very 
able  men,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  the  sheriff 
might  have  sent  one  of  his  many  scouts  out  to  watch 
from  that  identical  hill-top,  or  it  might  be  that  some 
of  the  crooked  cattlemen  might  be  using  the  hill  as  a 
post  of  observation.  Bat  could  on  occasion  be  one 
of  the  most  impetuous  and  fiery  individuals  on  the 
planet,  but  his  lifelong  training  with  and  against  red 
warriors  and  with  the  white  hunters  had  ingrained 
caution  and  patience  in  him  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  and  he  exercised  his  caution  now,  for,  though 
brave  to  recklessness,  he  had  no  intention  of  falling 
a  victim  to  some  unseen  rifle,  and  he  knew  there  were 
many  affiliated  with  the  sheriff  of  Pine  Ridge  who 
would  have  thought  less  of  pumping  lead  into  him 
than  of  shooting  a  prairie  dog.  When  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  was  alone  on  the  hill,  he  turned  all 
his  attention  to  the  country  over  which  he  had  just 
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ridden,  looking  all  the  time  in  the  direction  of  Pine 
Kidge.  After  a  long  and  careful  survey  he  cut  him- 
self a  plug  of  tobacco  and  began  to  chew  rhythmically. 

**  Well,"  he  murmured,  ''  Jim  Cooney's  bunch  ain't 
comin'  after  me  hot  foot;  didn't  think  they  would, 
somehow,  but  yew  never  know." 

He  was  sprawled  upon  his  stomach,  his  elbows  in 
the  sparse  grass,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  his  wide- 
brimmed  hat  tilted  forward  to  help  his  keen  eyes  by 
shading  them.  Half  an  hour  he  lay  like  that,  motion- 
less as  the  stones  around  him,  except  for  the  working 
of  his  jaws ;  then  he  shifted,  and  muttered  : 

"  Nothin'  doin'.  I  figure  Cooney's  busters  will 
lay  for  me  comin'  back,  if  they  mean  to  bite  at 
all." 

He  turned  over  on  his  elbow  to  ease  his  position, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  looked  right  between  two  clumps 
of  wild  sage,  and  there,  peering  at  him  within  a 
dozen  feet,  were  a  pair  of  amazingly  bright  eyes. 
Nothing  else  was  showing  but  just  those  two  big, 
brilliant  eyes.  For  a  generation  past  men  have  said 
all  along  the  border  that  the  human  never  breathed 
who  could  bring  a  gun  into  action  as  quickly  and 
smoothly  as  could  Bat  Masterson,  and  his  grave- 
yard record  bears  out  the  boast.  A  watcher  at  that 
moment  would  have  been  sadly  troubled  if  asked  to 
describe  just  how  Bat's  right  hip  six  gun  came  from 
its  scabbard  and  pointed  its  black  muzzle  directly 
between  the  two  eyes  amid  the  sage. 

"  Don't  so  much  as  wink,  stranger,  or  you'll  wink 
yourself  into  hell." 

There  was  then,  as  always  when  roused,  a  touch  or 
tone  of  insolence,  the  insolence  of  unrivalled  power, 
in  Bat's  low  drawl. 

A  soft,  rich,  cooing  voice  answered  : 

**  My  word — you  quick.  Bat." 
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An  irritated  expression  passed  over  the  borderer's 
fa<5e. 

"  Moon-on-the- Water,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Come  out 
o'  it,  you  wood-pigeon,  you ;  how  did  you  get  here,  an' 
me  not  hear  or  see  you,  ugh?" 

The  beautiful  Indian  girl  carefully  parted  the 
bushes  and  wormed  her  way  through,  taking  the 
greatest  care  that  no  spying  eyes  could  observe  her. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  no  real  need  for  such  care 
on  her  part,  but  in  a  country  where  six  gun  and  rifle 
settled  most  scores,  everyone,  red  or  white,  learned 
the  lesson  of  carefulness  early  and  thoroughly,  for 
the  men  who  used  guns  used  them  unerringly  as  a 
rule,  knowing  that  if  they  missed  their  own  lives 
would  pay  forfeit.  It  is  true  neither  Bat  nor  the 
Indian  maiden  had  seen  any  sign  of  any  enemy  from 
the  hill-top,  but  they  both  knew  this  was  no  certain 
sign  that  a  foe  might  not  be  hidden  behind  one  of 
the  many  boulders  or  in  the  shelter  of  some  fallen 
pine,  or  down  some  hollow  in  the  hillside.  Both  Bat 
and  Moon-on-the-Water  had  at  times  found  it  good 
policy  to  lie  so  hidden  for  long,  weary,  watchful  hours 
in  the  course  of  their  eventful  young  lives,  and  what 
they  themselves  had  done,  others  conceivably  might 
do. 

"  How  long  you  been  here  watching  me,  Moon-on- 
the-Water?" 

The  Indian  girl  pointed  to  a  shadow  thrown  by  a 
rock,  and  replied  : 

**No  shadow  when  I  come  an'  hide  in  the  sage." 

**  Ugh  ;  been  near  me  near  half  an  hour  then.  How 
did  you  know  I  was  up  here,  eh?" 

*'  Saw  your  pinto  in  the  gulch." 

'*  How  did  you  stalk  me  without  me  seein'  or 
hearin'  you?  I  didn't  guess  any  redskin  brave  could 
have  done  that.    I  must  be  gettin'  out  of  practice, 
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hangin'  about  the  settlements  too  much.  I'd  have 
lost  my  skelp  if  you'd  been  one  of  my  red  enemies." 

The  youth,  who  from  earliest  boyhood  had  been 
an  Indian  fighter,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  scalp 
lock  as  if  to  make  sure  it  was  still  in  its  place.  In 
all  his  life  of  wild  adventure  he  had  never  been  caught 
like  this  before,  and  he  felt  stung  and  humiliated. 

The  girl  realised  this,  and  hastened  to  relieve  his 
chagrin. 

'*  Me — I  come  up  on  my  face,  come  like  a  snake. 
The  braves  of  the  Navajos  say  no  bird  on  the  wing 
make  less  noise  than  me  when  I  try,  an'  I  leave  no 
trail." 

"  You  didn't  do  this  for  nothing,  Moon-on-the- 
Water?" 

The  girl  flashed  the  youth  a  smile,  and  it  was  very 
rarely  she  smiled,  as  Bat  knew. 

"  You  watch  see  if  sheriff's  men  follow  yon,  eh?" 

"Yep." 

"No  follow  you,  Bat." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  My  father  the  chief,  he  sends  scouts  to  watch  the 
other  end  of  Pine  Kidge.  Yellow  Fang  very  wise, 
heap  great  chief.  Bat.'* 

Bat  nodded. 

"  There's  not  much  Yellow  Fang  don't  know  about 
.warcraft  an'  huntin'.  Say,  that  was  a  good  guess 
to  have  the  other  end  of  Pine  Ridge  watched ;  I  never 
gave  that  a  thought.    Anything  doin',  eh?" 

"Two  of  sheriff's  men  gone  that  wav;  they  rode 
fast." 

"Did  the  Navvy  scouts  make  a  guess  where  the 
two  sheriffs  men  were  headin'  for?  They  can't  be 
lookin'  for  me,  or  for  San  Jos6's  outfit." 

"  One  Navajo  scout  come  back  to  tell  me,  the  other 
keep  on  the  trail  of  the  two  sheriff's  men.    When  he 
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had  told  me  all  he  had  seen,  the  scout  who  came  back 
went  after  the  other  Navajo  scout ;  they  will  watch  an' 
come  back  by  turns." 

"  Good  business.  What  do  you  make  of  Jim 
Cooney's  move  sendin'  his  men  off  that  away,  Moon- 
on-the-Water?" 

'*  They  ride  in  direction  of  Spotted  Bull's  huntin'- 
grounds,  Bat." 

The  young  border-man  whistled  softly. 

"  Spotted  Bull,  eh?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

"That  Injun  is  your  tribe's  enemy  an'  mine, 
girlie." 

"  Spotted  Bull  heap  bad  Injun,  heap  brave  an' 
heap  clever  too.  He  be  glad  make  friends  with  Jim 
Cooney." 

''  Sure  thing.  He'll  have  the  help  of  the  pale-faces 
to  fight  Yellow  Fang." 

Moon-on-the-Water  put  a  slender  little  brown  hand 
on  the  youth's  arm,  and  searched  his  face  with 
serious  eyes. 

**  Spotted  Bull  heap  glad  make  war  again  on  our 
people,  Bat,  but  it  is  you  he  send  his  braves  to  look 
for.  He  say  his  food  turn  sour  in  his  belly  till  your 
scalp  hang  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam." 

"  There's  a  skelp  of  one  of  his  best  chiefs  hangin' 
on  the  bridle-rein  of  the  hawse  I  lent  you,  Moon-on- 
the-Water,  an'  two  more  skelps  on  the  same  rein  that 
belonged  to  his  braves,  an'  there's  five  more  lyin'  out 
on  the  plains  that  I  couldn't  collect  because  I  killed 
his  braves  in  a  long  runnin'  fight,  shootin'  an'  ridin', 
hidin'  an'  runnin'.  I'd  ha'  collected  them  trophies 
if  I  cud,  but  I  couldn't — I  was  too  busy  savin'  my 
own  hayr." 

The  lad,  as  was  customary  with  him  when  stirred, 
had  dropped  into  the  vernacular  of  the  hunters  by 
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whom  he  had  been  reared  after  the  slaying  of  his 
people. 

Moon-on-the-Water  looked  into  the  stern  young 
face  of  this  ruthless  avenger  of  his  people,  and  some- 
thing akin  to  adoration  shone  in  her  eyes. 

'*  Sachems  of  the  Navajos  say  Bat  great  warrior ; 
body  young  like  shoot  o'  willow,  but  head  old.  All 
Navajos  love  Bat." 

''  Meanin'  I  got  some  sand  an'  some  sense,  eh, 
Moon-on-the-Water?" 

The  youth  was  flattered;  he  knew  the  praise  was 
not  undeserved,  but  the  Navajos  of  all  red  men  were 
the  least  prone  to  put  their  feelings  into  words.  He 
took  the  little  brown  hand  in  his,  and  youthlike 
fondled  it,  and  smiled  as  he  noted  how  the  rich  dusky 
blood  crept  up  under  the  tan  on  the  bonny  cheeks. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Irish  blood  in  him  that  made  him 
thrill  to  the  girl's  wondrous  beauty ;  if  he  had  not 
thrilled,  he  would  have  only  been  a  mummy  endowed 
with  movement,  for  the  greater  the  fighter  the  greater 
the  woman  lover  is  a  story  that  has  been  told  in  sagas 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  present  hour. 

After  a  while  Moon-on-the-Water  said  almost 
wistfully  : 

"  Bat,  you  no  laugh  at  danger.  Spotted  Bull,  him 
like  the  river- water  where  it  is  deep,  he  no  make 
noise,  him  silent,  slow  sometimes,  but  him  deadly; 
his  wigwam  full  of  scalps.  Many  of  our  young  braves 
try  get  him,  but  he  get  them.  He  most  dangerous 
when  he  seem  looking  the  other  way ;  he  have  eyes  in 
the  back  of  his  head.  Bat." 

**I  guess  I  know  all  that,  Moon-on-the-Water. 
Many  times  I  laid  to  get  him.  Once  I  creased  his 
shoulder  with  a  bullet  from  my  rifle.  Three  days  an' 
three  nights  I  laid  in  a  rocky  gully  without  food  or 
water,  to  get  that  shot,  an'  I  don't  think  I  moved 
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six  inches  in  all  that  time.  I  know  I  never  had  a 
wink  o'  sleep  day  or  night;  I  dursen't  sleep,  an'  it 
was  that  that  made  me  only  crease  his  shoulder, 
instead  of  plugging  him  good.  I  only  saw  him  in  the 
grass  for  the  wink  o'  my  eye,  an'  fired  as  he  lay  full 
length,  but  if  my  eyes  had  not  been  heavy  for  want 
o'  sleep,  I'd  ha'  put  Spotted  Bull's  skelp  on  my 
bridle-rein  that  day  sure.  I  was  layin'  fer  him  that 
time,  an'  he  was  layin'  fer  me.  He  put  an  arrow 
through  the  calf  o'  my  laig.  He  had  a  rifle  with 
him,  but  he  uses  bow  an'  arrow  when  he  can,  because 
the  bow  makes  no  sound.  I  ain't  scared  because  Jim 
Cooney  has  gone  into  partnership  with  Spotted  Bull, 
but  I'm  mighty  glad  you  told  me,"  and  wayward 
Bat  added  a  term  of  endearment  in  the  Navajo  tongue 
that  brought  a  sparkle  to  the  wonderful  eyes  of  Yellow 
Fang's  winsome  daughter. 
A  moment  later  she  asked  : 
"  Where  you  ridin'  to,  Bat?"  ' 

"  Well,"  drawled  the  borderer,  **  I'm  totin'  San 
Jos6  an'  Buckskin  Pete's  guns.  I  promised  I'd  take 
'em  their  hardware,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  do  it." 
"  They  get  plenty  guns,  they  have  money — plenty." 
"Yep,  they  have  money,  an'  they  can  get  guns, 
but,  little  girl,  a  gun  a  man's  been  playin'  with  as 
a  toy  an'  fightin'  with  for  years  is  different  to  any 
other  gun ;  it  feels  like  one  o'  your  fingers,  you  jest 
nacherally  can't  point  it  crooked  if  you  try.  San 
Josh's  gun  has  got  a  good  dozen  notches  on  it,  an' 
each  notch  stands  for  a  skelp,  sahe?  Buckskin  Pete's 
gun  ain't  got  narey  a  notch  on  it — yet,  because  Buck 
ain't  never  been  ambitious  to  kill,  but  if  I  ken  read 
signs  he'll  be  a  killer  from  terday,  an'  he's  had 
that  gun  o'  his  from  the  time  he  was  a  knee-high 
kid;  Pedro  Molines,  the  greaser  outlaw,  give  it  to 
young  Buck  when  he  was  peterin'  out.    I  guess  both 
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San  Jose  an'  Buck  will  be  right  glad  to  have  them 
irons.  I  guess  I  know  how  they  feel  about  'em.  If 
you  laid  my  two  six  guns  with  a  hundred  others,  I 
could  pick  'em  out  in  the  dark  by  the  feel  o'  them; 
an  old  gun  sort  o'  snuggles  into  a  man's  hand,  an' 
makes  him  feel  homey." 

Moon-on-the-Water  moved  her  shapely  little  head 
understandingly.    Suddenly  she  asked  half  shyly  : 

''  Bat,  you  like  Buckskin  Pete,  eh?" 

It  was  never  the  young  borderer's  way  to  lie,  and 
he  lay  frowning  and  thinking  before  he  gave  the 
lovely  daughter  of  the  wilds  an  answer  to  her 
question,  and  when  he  did,  it  came  haltingly  and 
slowly  : 

''W-a-1,  y-es  an'  no,  Moon-on-the-Water." 

''Why  you  speak  with  two  tongues,  Bat?"  came 
the  swift  riposte.  "  You  not  a  '  yes-no '  man,  you 
clean,  you  straight;  my  father,  Yellow  Fang,  him 
very  wise,  he  say  '  Bat  no  got  a  forked  tongue,  when 
Bat  speak  jou  read  his  heart.'  " 

"I'm  sure  some  flattered  to  hear  that,  comin'  from 
the  squarest  Injun  that  God  A'mighty  put  air  into, 
Moon-on-the-Water,  but  I  can't  quite  explain  how  I 
feel  towards  Buckskin  Pete." 

''Why,  Bat?" 

"Well,  I've  tried  to  make  friends  with  him,  an' 
he  holds  me  away,  an'  it's  not  my  way  to  seek  any 
man's  friendship  if  he  don't  come  halfway  with  it." 
He  lay  pondering  the  problem.  "  It's  this  away, 
Moon-on-the-Water  :  he's  about  my  own  age,  an'  he's 
cold  dead  game,  an'  another  thing,  he  loves  hawses 
as  I  love  'em,  an'  if  there's  a  hawse  that  Buck  can't 
break  an'  ride  in  this  wicked  world,  I'd  like  to  see 
that  same  quadruped,  I  sure  would.  I'm  some  handy 
with  a  hawse  myself,  but  I'm  a  papoose  compared  to 
Buck  with  hawses.    He's  chain  lightnin'  with  a  gun. 
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too,  but  the  peacefulest  cuss  that  ever  carried  irons; 
I  think  Buck  was  always  peaceful  inclined,  because 
he  knew  he  could  kill  the  other  feller  an'  part  his 
hair  down  the  middle  while  he  was  doin'  it,  but  he 
ain't  sociable — not  with  me,  anyways.  I've  seen  a 
lot  o'  him  an'  his  father,  San  Jos6,  an'  sometimes 
I've  thought  me  an'  Buck  was  goin'  to  be  great 
friends,  but  jest  as  he  was  beginnin'  to  thaw  out, 
he'd  let  a  shutter  fall  right  down  between  us,  an'  I 
couldn't  bore  through  it  or  walk  round  it.  Yet  I've 
seen  him  as  playful  as  a  kid  with  that  British  guy 
they  call  The  Whippet.  Sometimes  I  don't  think 
Buck  likes  me,  an'  if  a  man  don't  like,  an'  he's  a 
square  man,  why,  he  don't  pretend  he  does,  an', 
Moon-on-the-Water,  Buckskin  Pete  is  square.  That 
tin  packet  o'  condensed  lies,  Jim  Cooney,  framed  up 
every  word  that  was  said  crooked  about  Buck  to  the 
jury  in  Pine  Eidge." 

The  Indian  girl  touched  Bat's  hand  caressingly, 
and  the  action  proved  that,  if  she  was  not  in  love 
with  the  magnetic  young  borderer,  she  at  least  was 
a  man-lover,  and  felt  the  magnetism  of  the  opposite 
sex,  as  some  women  do  without  meaning  any  harm  : 
they  are  drawn  to  certain  males  as  steel  filings  are 
drawn  to  a  magnet ;  sometimes  the  male  magnet  mis- 
understands this  physical  phenomenon  and  sees 
visions  that  mislead  him.  Whether  Bat  saw  visions 
or  not,  he  liked  the  soft  caressing  touch,  and  if  he 
did  not  purr,  he  certainly  did  not  growl. 

''  Bat,"  came  the  sibilant  voice,  with  just  the  slight 
throaty  fulness  redolent  of  the  red  blood  of  the 
speaker,  '^  Bat,  you  no  sahe  Buck ;  he  half  Navajo 
in  his  blood,  but  he  all  Navajo  in  spirit.  You  not 
sure  if  you  like  him,  the  Navajo  in  him  tell  him 
that,  an'  his  pride  make  him  hold  you  away  till  you 
sure,  but  he  like  you  heap  much,  an*  when  Buck 
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make  a  friend  he  stand  close  to  his  friendship  as  a 
man's  shadow  stands  to  the  man.  You  know  how 
Buck's  mother  die,  Bat?" 

''No." 

"  She  an'  San  Jose  an'  Buck,  when  Buck  was  a 
papoose,  got  lost  in  the  stone  desert;  you  know  it, 
Bat?" 

''  Know  some  of  it,  an'  what  I  know  is  hell  with 
the  lid  off;  it's  sure  one  tough  place." 

''The  water  they  were  carrying  was  nearly  all 
gone.  Bat,  an'  San  Jose,  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  shoulder  in  a  silver- mining  camp  before  he  and 
his  Indian  squaw  wife  an'  Buck,  the  papoose,  fled 
into  the  desert,  was  getting  sick  with  the  fever  from 
his  wound." 

"  Sure  a  tough  place  for  a  wounded  man  an'  a  squaw 
an'  papoose,  Moon-on-the-Water." 

"The  squaw  wife  of  San  Jose  an'  mother  of  Buck 
knew  at  last  there  was  no  chance  for  three  to  live, 
for  the  water  was  going  fast,  so  whilst  San  Jos6  slept 
in  the  night  she  went  away  alone  an'  left  all  the  water 
for  her  husband  and  child.  A  Navajo  hunter  found 
her  dead  body  an'  buried  it  under  some  stones,  an' 
then  went  back  on  her  trail  an'  found  San  Jos6 
an'  Buck,  the  papoose,  an'  took  them  to  our 
people." 

"  Say,  Moon-on-the-Water,  that  squaw  was  some 
woman.  She  gave  her  life  for  her  man  an'  her 
papoose;  she  had  sand." 

"  She  good  squaw,  she  love  her  man,  an'  I  tell  you 
about  her  so  p'r'aps  maybe  so  you  now  understand 
Buckskin  Pete.  He  no  show  much  on  outside,  but  he 
heap  deep  feelin'  under  his  skin.  He  like  his  Navajo 
mother;  he  give  his  life  where  he  love,  an'.  Bat, 
Buck  he  a  good  hater  too  :  he  no  have  pity  on  his 
enemy.    His  heart  soft  as  a  flower  where  he  love,  but 
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his    heart   hard    as   flint    arrow-head    where    he    no 
love." 

"  Guess  I  like  'em  that  way,"  smiled  Bat.  "  A 
feller  who  dunno  how  to  hate  good  an'  hard  is  too 
mushy  to  make  a  good  friend.  Wal,  little  red  bird, 
that  shadow  by  the  rock  has  grown  some  since  we 
began  our  powwow,  an'  it's  time  I  hit  a  movin'  gait. 
I  know  the  water- hole  where  San  Jos6  will  camp 
to-night,  an'  it's  a  good  bit  o'  hard  ridin'  from  here, 
an'  I  must  not  disappoint  the  old  sport.  I  must 
show  him  there's  one  white  man  on  the  border  who 
don't  go  back  on  a  pard  when  he's  down  on  his 
luck." 

The  close  proximity  of  the  beautiful  face  was  too 
much  of  a  temptation  for  any  youth  with  wild 
Irish  blood  in  him,  and  Bat  made  no  half-hearted 
attempt  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  rose-red  lips  that 
looked  so  tender  and  sweet,  but,  quick  as  he  was, 
Moon-on-the-Water  was  quicker  :  her  slender  hands 
pressed  against  his  finely  set  shoulders  and  held  him 
back. 

''  Why  not,  honey-bird?"  he  whispered. 

The  maid  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  rather  wist- 
fully. 

"  You  too  much  kiss  too  many.  Bat — Indian  girl, 
dance-room  girl,  girl  in  the  eat-house.  You  kiss,  you 
laugh,  you  ride  away,  soon  forget,  Bat." 
!  *'  Hell,"  grumbled  the  dandy  of  the  border,  ''  How'd 
you  get  wise  to  me  kissin'  the  girl  in  the  hash-house, 
Moon-on-the-Water?    I  only  did  that  for  fun." 

"  Plenty  fun  for  Bat,  plenty  heart-pain  for  girl, 
maybe  so,  eh?  You  like  young  bear  with  wild  honey. 
Bat;  every  honeycomb  the  best  till  you  find  a  fresh 
one." 

''  You  won't  kiss  me  good-bye,  an'  yet  you  risked 
your  life  to  bring  me  a  warnin'?" 
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The  maid  had  drawn  away;  perhaps  she  thought 
if  she  remained  too  close  her  resolution  to  refuse 
might  weaken,  for  the  border  idol  was  very  loveable 
when  in  the  mood.  Plucking  a  flower,  she  held  it 
close  to  her  face. 

^'  Me  kiss  you  this  away,  Bat." 

She  pressed  the  flower  to  her  sweet  lips,  and  held 
it  out  to  him,  and  in  that  moment  the  waspish  snarl 
of  a  rifle  broke  the  stillness;  a  bullet  sang  between 
the  two  young  faces,  and  the  flower  was  split  into 
fragments. 

"  Down,  girl,"  Bat's  voice  ripped  out  harshly,  and 
Moon-on-the-Water  fell  flat  on  her  face. 

Bat  saw  a  thin  curl  of  smoke  rising  from  a  clump 
of  bushes  some  distance  away ;  he  pushed  his  big 
buffalo  gun  forward  and  covered  the  spot.  He  knew 
the  man  who  had  shot  at  him  could  not  fire  again 
without  reloading,  and  to  do  that  he  must  make  some 
movement,  however  slight,  and  Bat  was  watching  for 
that  movement  like  a  lynx.  He  had  felt  the  air  spin 
on  his  face  as  his  hidden  foe's  bullet  had  passed,  and 
knew  he  had  been  within  an  ace  of  death  in  the  midst 
of  his  love-making.  Had  he  been  a  novice  in  border 
warfare  he  would  have  fired  into  the  bushes  on  the 
off-chance  of  hitting  his  enemy,  but  Bat  was  no  novice. 
He  watched,  and  meant  killing. 

*'  Watch  grass  at  back  of  bushes,  Bat." 

"Why?" 

"He  no  goin'  try  load  his  gun  again,  he  slidin' 
away  feet  first.    See  grass  move  now." 

"  Yep,  I'm  wise  to  his  play  now,  girlie.  I'll  get  a 
line  on  a  bit  of  his  body  soon.    Don't  speak." 

A  long  time  passed  before  the  grass  beyond  the 
bushes  moved  again,  and  then  Bat  got  the  dimmest 
outline  of  a  form,  but  it  was  enough  for  Bat  Master- 
son,  the  king  shot  of  all  the  hunters  who  lived  by  the 
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rifle.  His  long  gun  lifted,  then  roared;  there  was 
a  spasmodic  floundering  in  the  grass,  and  a  pair  of 
human  arms  were  thrown  up,  threshing  the  grass 
wildly. 

*'  Bored  him  through  the  body  jest  above  the  hip, 
the  coyote.  Keep  still.  I'll  go  see  who  he  is — or 
was." 

Bat  carefully  reloaded  his  buffalo  gun,  and  then, 
never  leaving  cover  for  very  long  at  a  time,  he  went 
to  his  foe.  Lying  in  the  coarse  grass  he  found  Lou 
Grassier,  a  French  half-breed,  one  of  Cooney's  men 
whom  the  sheriff  employed  to  scout  in  the  ranges  when 
he  had  a  job  to  do  for  the  cattle  barons. 

*'  Got  yours  this  time,  Lou." 

The  man,  who  was  about  thirty,  showed  his  teeth 
in  a  wolf's  grin,  though  the  pallor  of  swiftly  approach- 
ing death  was  creeping  under  the  tan  of  his  rather 
good-looking  face. 

"  Second  time  you've  tried  to  get  me,  Lou." 

The  breed  looked  up  into  the  unpitying  face  above 
him,  and  did  not  flinch ;  he  had  got  border  law,  and 
knew  it.  Bat  studied  him  for  a  moment  in  grim 
silence,  then  : 

"  Lou,"  he  said,  "  if  you're  in  much  pain  I'll  do  fer 
you  what  I'd  do  for  a  dog." 

Bat  touched  the  holster  where  one  of  his  six  guns 
nestled  with  a  significant  gesture.  Louis  Grassier 
knew  it  was  all  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  man 
he  had  twice  tried  to  shoot  from  ambush. 

'' Non/'  he  gasped.  ''I  die  queeck,  Bat — gi-f  me 
1-e-etle  drop — watter." 

''I'd  rather  have  the  lead  myself  in  your  place, 
Lou,  an'  I  tell  you  square  if  I  thought  you  had  a 
dog's  chance  o'  livin'  I'd  croak  you  now,  sure;  you 
had  it  comin'  to  you." 

He  knelt  and  moistened  the  breed's  lips,  and  even 
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as  he  held  the  scout's  head  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm, 
Louis  muttered  thickly  : 

"  C-o-oney — get  you — sure — Bat,"  and  with  a  quiet 
sigh  cashed  in  his  cheques. 

Bat  left  the  body  of  the  breed  just  where  it  lay,  with 
the  discharged  rifle  close  to  the  dead  hand. 

"  Some  of  Cooney's  people  are  sure  to  find  this 
feller,"  he  said  to  Moon-on- the- Water,  '^  and  the  signs 
will  tell  'em  the  whole  story  like  a  printed  book." 

"Better  we  bury  this  man  an'  cover  the  grave; 
me  can  do,  so  Cooney  never  find,"  murmured  Moon- 
on-the-Water. 

''No,"  answered  Bat,  "that  would  make  this 
shootin'  look  like  murder  if  it  ever  came  out.  I 
killed  him  because  he  tried  to  kill  me,  an'  I've  no 
more  regrets  about  doin'  it  than  if  I'd  killed  a  rattler 
that  struck  at  me  from  the  sage.  I  shore  shan't  make 
any  secret  about  it  when  I  get  back  to  Pine  Eidge. 
Louis  was  a  bad  homhre,  anyway,  an'  this  old  world 
is  too  durned  crowded  fer  there  to  be  any  room  fer 
bad  men." 

A  stranger  might  have  thought  Bat  Masterson  cold 
blooded  and  callous,  but  the  youth  from  his  ninth 
year  had  moved  where  killing  was  a  common  event, 
and  he  only  voiced  the  stern  implacable  law  of  the 
straight  men  on  the  border. 

He  and  Moon-on-the- Water  moved  away  from  the 
dead  scout  like  a  couple  of  panthers,  and  they  left  no 
trails.  When  they  got  to  Bat's  pinto,  the  border- 
man  said  : 

"  I  guess,  honey-bird,  you  have  friends  near,  though 
I  haven't  seen  a  sight  o'  them." 

The  girl  held  up  one  hand  with  fingers  extended. 

"Five  braves,"  she  answered,  and  smiled.  "They 
no  far,"  she  added. 

"  That's  all  right,  then ;  not  much  to  fear  for  you, 
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if  five  of  Yellow  Fang's  picked  warriors  are  guardin^ 
you.  But  all  the  same,  you  watch  out  for  Jim  Cooney. 
He's  as  mean  as  a  yaller  dog,  an'  he'd  sure  admire 
to  hurt  Yellow  Fang  through  his  daughter.  That  sort 
o'  devilment  would  be  the  pattern  that  would  warm 
Slim  Jim's  dirty  heart;  he's  mean,  honey-bird,  dead 
mean." 

"His  scalp  will  hang  in  the  wigwams  of  Yellow 
Fang,  chief  of  the  Navajos,  if  he  hurts  Moon-on-the- 
Water,  Bat." 

"  Hope  it  will  hang  there  before  he  hurts  you, 
little  red  bird,"  whispered  the  youth,  with  a  note 
of  such  real  feeling  in  his  usually  half-derisive  voice 
that  the  dusky  colour  surged  once  more  into  the 
maid's  olive-brown  cheeks.  "  Now  adios,  honey-bird ; 
get  away  to  your  Navajo  friends,  an'  burn  the  grass 
in  doin'  it." 

"  Me,"  the  maid  smiled,  ''  go  like  the  shadow  of  a 
,  cloud,  but.  Bat "  « 

''Well?" 

'*  You  no  light  camp-fire  any  night  this  moon. 
Something  here  " — she  put  one  hand  upon  her  heart — 
*'  tell  me  Spotted  Bull's  braves  will  sleep  on  your 
trail." 

"  I'll  keep  my  eyes  skinned.  They  might  ha'  got 
me,  honey-bird,  if  you  hadn't  put  me  wise,  but  I'll 
fool  'em  now.  I  know,  I've  fooled  'em  plenty 
before." 

He  moved  his  pinto  away  even  as  he  spoke,  and 
Moon-on-the-Water  watched  him  ride  off,  her  wild 
young  heart  big  within  her  to  think  that  this  youth, 
who  knew  no  fear,  was  her  friend.  Then  she,  too, 
left  the  spot,  flitting  from  boulder  to  boulder,  from 
one  clump  of  thorn  to  another,  and  from  tree  to  tree ; 
so  light  of  foot  and  soundless  was  she  that  her  boast 
that  she  could  go  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  held 
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good.  Half  a  bow's  length  from  the  spot  where  she 
had  parted  from  Bat,  the  shrill  note  of  a  berry-bird 
sounded  from  a  deep  clump  of  sage ;  she  answered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  painted  figure  of  a  Navajo 
warrior  rose  up.  The  warrior  held  a  long  bow  in 
his  hand,  for  rifles  were  not  too  plentiful  amongst  the 
Navajos. 

''  The  young  wolf  with  the  old  head  killed  the  man 
who  fired  at  him?"  he  asked  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  he  killed." 

"  I  did  not  see  his  enemy's  scalp  in  his  belt." 

*'No;  the  young  wolf  only  takes  the  scalps  of  his 
red  enemies  who  seek  his  scalp ;  the  man  he  killed  just 
now  was  a  breed." 

The  warrior  looked  as  mystified  as  he  felt  as  he 
walked  behind  the  daughter  of  his  chief,  an  arrow 
fitted  to  his  bow,  and  his  feet  falling  exactly  in  the 
places  where  Moon-on-the- Water's  moccasins  fell ;  if  a 
lynx  had  scented  their  trail  and  followed,  the  sharpest- 
eyed  denizen  of  the  wilds  could  not  have  told  that 
two  people  had  passed  that  way. 

It  was  well  on  towards  dawn  when  Bat  Masterson 
rode  a  weary  pinto  up  to  the  water-hole  where  he 
knew  he  should  find  San  Jos6,  Buckskin  Pete,  and  the 
Britisher,  Whippet.  Once  or  twice  as  he  neared  the 
water-hole  Bat  could  have  sworn  that  he  saw  shadows 
flit  near  him,  soundless,  stealthy,  almost  invisible, 
and  he  rode  with  his  reins  in  his  teeth  and  a  six  gun 
in  each  hand,  every  sense  on  the  alert,  for  Moon-on- 
the-Water's  warning  concerning  Spotted  Bull  had 
seared  itself  into  his  brain ;  he  had  had  much 
experience  of  her  and  of  her  people,  and  knew  there 
was  something  uncanny  aboa^  the  way  they  picked 
up  ideas  concerning  the  movement  of  enemies.  Once 
he  murmured  to  himself  : 

"Lil'  honey-bird  knew  more  than  she  told  me,  but 
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she  was  mighty  in  earnest  about  what  she  did  tell. 
P'r'aps  it  was  some  more  of  old  Cedar  Leaf's  magic ; 
anyway,  I've  got  to  dig  up  all  the  cunnin'  the"  reds 
ever  taught  me,  if  I'm  goin'  to  keep  my  skelp  under 
my  hat." 

Once  his  pinto  gave  a  little  start  and  sniffed; 
instantly  Bat  flattened  right  out  on  the  animal's 
back,  so  that  an  arrow  or  a  bullet  might  pass  right 
over  instead  of  through  him,  whilst  his  eyes  searched 
the  misty  starlight.  He  fancied  he  saw  a  shadowy 
form  away  on  his  right,  and  his  gun  covered  it,  but 
it  vanished,  or  had  been  only  the  creation  of  his  tense 
nerves.  When  near  the  water-hole  he  slipped  out  of 
the  saddle  with  such  noiseless  skill  that  even  the 
leather  did  not  creak.  He  trailed  his  reins,  and  left 
the  pinto  to  feed.  His  buffalo  gun  was  slung  over  his 
shoulders,  in  each  hand  he  held  a  six  gun.  Very 
slowly  and  warily  he  approached  the  water-hole, 
pausing  at  each  cautious  step  to  listen,  and  as  he 
listened  he  always  held  his  own  breath.  San  Jos6 
and  his  outfit  might  be  at  the  water- hole ;  if  that  were 
so  all  would  be  well.  But  one  of  a  hundred  things 
that  happen  in  the  wilds  might  have  caused  the 
gambler  outcasts  to  alter  their  plans  and  go  in 
another  direction,  in  which  case  some  of  their  mutual 
enemies  might  be  at  the  water.  In  that  event  Bat 
wanted  to  steal  away  as  unobtrusively  as  he  had  come, 
either  on  his  own  weary  pinto  or  on  one  he  might 
annex ;  he  was  not  the  kind  of  fool  to  seek  an 
encounter  against  almost  hopeless  odds.  When  he 
got  close  enough  he  could  make  out  two  figures  rolled 
in  their  blankets  sleeping,  and  a  third  sitting  by  a 
small  camp-fire  in  a  deeply  brooding  attitude. 

*'  Wish  that  fire  would  flicker  up  some  so  's  I  could 
see  the  face  o'  that  cuss,"  muttered  Bat,  and  then  he 
lay  still,  waiting  to  make  sure. 
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The  man  by  the  few  embers  rose  after  a  time  and 
put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and  Bat  felt  positive 
it  was  Buckskin  Pete,  but  his  life  might  pay  forfeit 
for  a  mistake,  and  Bat  at  that  time  was  very  fond 
of  life,  though  in  later  years  he  did  not  value  it 
for  a  nickel.  A  flicker  of  flame  came  at  last,  and 
Buck's  bitterly  handsome  face  was  plainly  revealed 
for  an  eye's  wink.  Then  Bat  rose  and  went 
forward. 

"Hello,  Buck." 

Low  as  Bat's  voice  was  as  he  called  his  greeting, 
one  of  the  sleeping  figures  woke  instantly  and  came 
to  a  sitting  posture. 

''They  yew.  Bat?"  drawled  San  Jos6's  voice  from 
the  blanket. 

''  Sure,  I'm  that  homhre/^ 

As  Bat  advanced.  Buckskin  Pete  strode  to  meet 
him,  his  right  hand  outstretched. 

"  Got  my  guns.  Bat?" 

''Yep,  Buck,  strapped  to  my  saddle.  I  left  my 
pinto  a  spell  back  yonder  while  I  looked  this  camp 
over,  an'  it's  a  tired  pinto.  Buck.  I  had  to  make  a 
late  start,  an'  I  been  ridin'  some." 

"  Sit  down  an'  eat.    I'll  bring  up  the  pinto." 

"  Guess  I  ain't  all  thet  tired.  Buck." 

Bat  spoke  a  little  crisply,  for  he  was  rather  nettled 
that  Buckskin  Pete  had  given  him  no  welcome,  but 
had  merely  asked  for  his  weapons. 

"  I'll  go  for  the  pinto  all  the  same.  Throw  a  bit 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  dad,  an'  boil  Bat  a  drop  o' 
coffee." 

Bat  sensed  a  change  in  Buck.  He  seemed  to  have 
grown  older  by  years  since  the  morning  :  his  youth 
had  been  killed ;  a  man,  and  an  envenomed  man,  had 
been  born ;  his  voice  had  a  snarl  in  it,  his  old-time 
smile  had  become  a  bitter  sneer.    Bat  knew  that  Buck 
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had  had  a  much  better  education  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  border  lads,  because  when  he  was  little  his 
father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  him  in  the 
care  of  an  old  Trappist  monk  who  had  cast  in  his 
lot  in  the  wilderness,  an  austere,  grave  old  man,  who 
in  his  day  had  been  accounted  a  great  scholar  and  a 
deep  and  original  thinker,  and  young  Buck,  with  his 
keen  intelligence,  had  proved  no  ordinary  scholar. 
He  had  got  along  well  with  the  monk,  but  as  soon 
as  his  father  had  come  to  his  vicinity  after  each  law- 
less camp  where  he  had  gone  to  carry  on  his  dangerous 
profession  had  petered  out.  Buck  would  rejoin  the 
old  gambler  and  go  with  him  on  hunting  expeditions, 
or  to  the  quieter  and  more  settled  camps,  only  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  monk  when  San  Jos6  intended  to 
go  to  some  place  where,  as  he  was  wont  to  express 
it,  "Hell  with  the  winders  open"  was  the  order  of 
the  day  and  night.  As  Buck  grew  older,  he  had 
varied  his  sojourns  with  the  monk  by  visiting  the  tribe 
of  his  mother,  and  for  that  mother's  sake  the  fierce 
and  untameable  Navajos  always  made  him  welcome. 
In  all  the  earth  there  were  no  better  horsemen  than 
the  Navajos,  and  even  in  their  midst  young  Buck 
was  accounted  great  amongst  horses.  Bat  knew  that 
no  matter  if  his  pinto  had  strayed  in  search  of  food. 
Buckskin  Pete  would  soon  find  the  beast,  even  in  the 
dusk  of  the  waning  night  which  was  struggling  with 
the  birth  of  a  new  day,  for,  like  his  Navajo  kin,  he 
would  use  his  nostrils  when  his  eyes  were  useless,  and 
detect  the  scent  of  a  horse  or  a  man  either. 

San  Jos6  made  himself  busy  preparing  the  coffee, 
and  whilst  the  water  boiled,  he  said  : 

"  I  sure  take  it  kindly  of  you.  Bat,  to  have  toted 
out  our  guns.  I  know  Oooney  an'  his  bunch  will  store 
it  up  agen  you,  son." 

"  Forget  it,"  snapped  Bat. 
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"I  ain't  a  good  forgetter,  son." 

Just  then  his  cough  shook  him  badly,  and  Bat 
said  : 

''  I  dunno  what  your  plans  are,  San  Jos6,  but  if  I 
was  you  I'd  take  that  blamed  cough  to  the  Navajo 
camp  as  fast  as  I  cud  lick." 

''Guess  it's  some  late  to  worry  about  my  cough. 
Bat." 

''That  cough  sounds  bad  to  me,  San  Jos6,  sounds 
as  if  it  had  got  its  hooks  settled  pretty  deep  in  your 
innards,  but  if  anyone  can  shift  them  hooks,  it's  old 
Cedar  Leaf,  the  wise  woman  o'  the  Navajos." 

"  Guess  I'm  not  carin'  very  much,  son ;  I'm  plumb 
tired  o'  livin',  an'  that's  a  fact.  Feel  all  burnt  up  like. 
I  was  feelin'  like  that  before  this  cough  came  an* 
camped  with  me." 

Bat,  shrewd  and  deep  beyond  his  years,  knew  just 
the  answer  to  give  to  this  despondent  speech.  He 
liked  the  gambler  who,  in  his  callow  boyhood,  had 
done  him  many  a  kindness. 

"  All  right,  San  Jos6,"  he  replied  quietly,  "  if  that's 
how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I  had  a  sort  o'  hazy  idea 
you'd  like  to  even  up  with  that  jackal,  Jim  Cooney, 
before  you  cashed  in." 

The  old  gamester  turned  from  the  fire  and  laid  a 
hand  on  Bat's  shoulder. 

"  Gee,  son,  you've  pulled  out  the  best  ace  in  the 
pack.  I'll  make  fer  the  Navajo  huntin'  grounds  an* 
see  old  Cedar  Leaf.  If  she  can't  mend  me,  she  may 
patch  me  up  long  enough  fer  me  to  settle  with 
Cooney." 

Bat  turned  his  head  away  and  smiled  into  the  dark- 
ness, for  he  knew  he  had  rekindled  the  desire  to  live 
in  the  blase  heart  of  the  gambler,  and,  young  as  he 
was,  he  knew  that  the  "  will  to  live  "  is  the  best  tonic 
on  earth. 
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Buckskin  Pete  returned,  carrying  Bat's  saddle  and 
bridle,  which  he  laid  down  by  the  fire. 

"My  guns  an'  dad's  in  that  package.  Bat?"  he 
demanded,  touching  the  big  parcel  strapped  to  Bat's 
saddle  with  the  toe  of  his  moccasin. 

"Sure,"  answered  Bat  aloofly,  "your  artillery's 
there,  an'  all  the  shells  I  could  lay  hands  on  in  your 
old  roostin'  place  at  Pine  Ridge." 

Without  a  word  of  thanks.  Buckskin  Pete  knelt 
and  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  the  package,  and  in  a 
moment  drew  forth  two  six  guns  which  he  handed 
to  San  Jos§ ;  he  did  not  look  at  them,  he  knew  them 
by  the  feel  of  his  sensitive  fingers,  besides,  there  were 
many  notches  cut  into  the  old  gamester's  guns.  Then 
he  lifted  his  own,  and  after  filling  them  with  shells, 
slipped  them  into  the  holsters  which  Cooney  had  not 
troubled  to  relieve  him  of.  After  that  he  filled  his 
belt  with  shells,  and  Bat  noticed  how  neatly  and 
quickly  his  long  slender  fingers  worked;  there  was 
no  fumbling  about  Buckskin  Pete.  Then  he  stood 
up,  his  lean  lissome  figure  lance-straight.  His  back 
was  towards  the  fire,  his  sombre  face  turned  in  the 
direction  where,  far  away,  Pine  Ridge  lay.  Both  Bat 
and  the  old  gambler  watched  him. 

"Buck." 

It  was  San  Jos6  who  spoke. 

"  Yep." 

"  Maybe,  boy,  I'm  gettin'  deaf,  but  I  ain't 
rememberin'  to  have  heard  you  say  '  Thank  you  * 
to  Bat." 

"  Cut  it  out,  San  Jos6 ;  Buck  ain't  owin'  me  no 
thank  yous;  I  only  did  fer  him  an'  you  what  you 
or  him  would  have  done  fer  me,  or  fer  any  other 
pardner." 

Before  San  Jos6  could  reply  to  Bat's  interjection, 
Buck  broke  in  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  that  even 
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the  flickering  firelight  could  not  hide  from  the  watch- 
ing eyes. 

''  Pardner." 

Then  he  laughed,  and  gave  a  hitch  at  his  belt,  which 
brought  his  guns  in  a  better  position  for  his  hands. 

''Well,  Buck?" 

Bat's  voice  was  low  and  cool,  like  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  is  determined  not  to  take  offence. 

"  You  said  pardner,  Bat,  an'  you  are  looked  up 
to  all  along  the  frontier  as  the  squarest  homhre  that 
kicks  up  the  dust,  an'  me  an'  the  dad  are  crook 
gamblers  an'  cast-outs,  fair  game  for  any  low-down 
plug  ugly  who  wants  to  get  a  name  as  a  bad  man  to 
shoot  on  sight.  There  ain't  a  camp,  old  or  new,  fer 
five  hundred  miles  east  or  west  where  we  can  hold  up 
our  heads.  There  can't  be  any  question  of  pardners 
between  us,  Bat  Masterson,  from  to-night  on." 

"  I  ain't  forcin'  my  friendship  on  any  man.  Buck. 
Sure  I  know  you're  sore,  so'd  I  be  if  I  were  in  your 
place;  you've  had  one  hell  of  a  crooked  deal  served 
out  to  you,  an',"  he  added,  ''it  may  be  my  turn  to 
get  the  same,  or  somethin'  mighty  like  it,  before  many 
moons  are  full,  an'  from  the  same  people." 

Then  in  low  easy  tones  he  told  father  and  son  how 
Slim  Jim  Cooney's  scout  had  tried  to  shoot  him  on  his 
way  out  from  Pine  Ridge. 

"  The  durned  coyote  didn't  give  fair  warnin'  of  a 
shoot ;  he  fired  unexpected  an'  from  behind  cover,  an' 
his  bullet  fanned  my  face.  I  must  ha'  jest  drawed 
my  head  back  an  inch  or  so,  all  unknowin',  when  the 
scut  touched  the  trigger,  else  he'd  ha'  got  me  sure." 

"  Didn't  scratch  you  the  second  time  either,  did  he, 
Bat?"  grinned  San  Jos6. 

"  There  wasn't  no  second  time,"  replied  Bat  laconi- 
cally ;  "  my  old  buffalo  gun  seen  to  that." 
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"  Got  him,  eh,  Bat?" 

**  Yep,  got  him  to  rights.  He  won't  be  intrudin' 
on  the  festivities  when  I  return  to  Pine  Ridge;  he's 
vulture  meat  by  this  time." 

"Dad." 

"Yep,  Buck." 

"  You  go  on  to  the  Navajo  camp  with  Yellow  Fang 
an'  let  Cedar  Leaf  look  after  that  cracked  lung  o' 
yours." 

"  Yep,  Buck.  An'  you,  what's  your  programme, 
son?" 

"I'm  goin'  scoutin',  dad." 

"  You  never  were  good  at  lyin'.  Buck." 

"I  ain't  lyin'." 

A  cracked  laugh  came  from  the  old  gambler. 

"  Thet  so.  Buck?  Well,  you're  drivin'  yr  hawses 
mighty  close  to  the  edge  o'  lyin'  country  now." 

"  Think  so,  dad?" 

Buck's  voice  was  now  set  in  a  peculiar  drawl.  San 
Jos6  nearly  closed  his  eyes,  so  narrowly  did  he 
scrutinise  his  son,  but  he  did  not  again  address  him  : 
he  realised  that  the  day  of  his  dominance  over  the 
handsome  youth  had  ended.  San  Jos6  turned  to  The 
Whippet,  who  all  along  had  been  a  silent  witness  to 
the  scene. 

"  Go  an'  rustle  up  my  hawse,  or  get  a  fresh  one 
from  Yellow  Fang's  outfit,  Whippet.  I  guess  Buck 
has  his  own  or  an  Indian  mustang  close  handy,  so 
you  needn't  worry  to  get  one  for  him." 

"  Righto,  boss,  an'  I'll  get  one  fer  me  little  self 
too." 

"  We're  not  takin'  you  where  we  are  goin'  this  trip, 
Whippet;  you're  a  mighty  good  hornbre  in  your  own 
way,  but  you'd  only  be  in  the  way  on  the  job  me  an' 
Buck  are  goin'    on.   Bat   here  will   put   you   wise, 
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Whippet,  to  the  line  you  must  take  to  get  away  from 
these  parts." 

The  Whippet  started  to  his  feet. 

"You  mean  I'm  to  'op  it  while  you  an'  Buck  go 
skinnin'  the  tiger,  eh?  Well,  boss,  I'll  see  you  playin' 
a  Jew's  'arp  in  the  'alls  o'  'ell  before  I'll  'op  it.  I 
ain't  much  of  a  gunman,  but  I  ain't  a  quitter." 

"No,  hombre,  you  sure  ain't  a  quitter,  but  boy 
Buck  is  hell  bent  on  ridin'  back  with  a  gun  in  each 
hand  to  Pine  Ridge,  an'  that  bein'  so,  I  jest  nacherally 
am  goin'  along  to  keep  him  comp'ny,  an'  once  in  Pine 
Ridge,  there  won't  be  any  comin'  out  again ;  sdbe, 
Whippet?" 

"  Don't  sound  like  boss  sense  to  me,  boss,  this  goin' 
to  Pine  Ridge  jest  ter  skin  the  tiger,  when,  by  bidin' 
our  time,  we  may  be  able  to  serve  up  somethin'  with 
ginger  in  it  for  them  aristocrats  of  Jim  Cooney's,  blast 
'em,"  added  the  Britisher  emphatically.  "They've 
won  the  first  round,  an'  they  got  us  down,  but  they 
ain't  got  us  out,  an'  we'll  carry  the  fight  to  their 
corner,  if  Buck  don't  go  seein'  red." 

"  Buck's  made  up  his  mind.  Whippet." 

"Well,  then,  old  boss,  we'll  take  our  medicine  in 
three  doses,  an'  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful 
for  what  we're  goin'  to  get.  I  know  a  place,"  he 
added  gloatingly,  "where  I'm  goin'  to  kick  Mr. 
Cooney." 

"  Sew  your  mouth  up.  Whippet,"  drawled  Buck. 
"  You're  not  comin'  into  this  with  me,  nor  you  either, 
dad.  The  ride  from  Pine  Ridge  near  used  you  up,  an' 
you'couldn't  go  my  gait  an'  get  there." 

"  Maybe  so,  maybe  not,"  replied  the  old  gambler 
with  quiet  stubbornness,  "but  I'm  sittin'  in  at  this 
game  to  a  dead  finish.  You  can  ride  away  an'  leave 
me  if  you  want,  but  I  shan't  be  such  an  all  fired  long 
way  behind  yon,  son." 
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Then  Buckskin  Pete  broke  loose.  He  did  not  rave 
or  shout,  but  his  fury  was  terrible,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  far  he  might  have  gone  in  his  blood  mad- 
ness had  not  Yellow  Fang  stepped  like  a  shadow 
from  the  gloom  of  the  rocks  that  overhung  the  water- 
hole.  The  Navajo  chief  looked  royal  in  his  barbaric 
war  gear.  His  buffalo  robe  floated  loosely  from  his 
naked  shoulders ;  in  one  hand  he  carried  a  tomahawk, 
the  polished  blade  of  which,  catching  the  firelight, 
seemed  to  fascinate  The  Whippet,  for  he  whispered 
to  Bat : 

"  Lumme,  if  I  'ad  'im  on  the  'alls  in  lil'  ole  London 
'e'd  be  the  best  meal  ticket  I  ever  'ad." 

How  much  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
Buckskin  Pete  and  San  Jos§  he  had  overheard 
none  of  them  knew,  for  the  chief  said  in  his  majestic 
manner  : 

*'  Spotted  Bull  and  his  young  men  have  taken  the 
warpath ;  one  of  my  young  braves  has  just  come  with 
the  news.  Cooney  and  some  of  his  men  are  with  my 
enemy.  My  braves  will  be  ready  to  ride  in  an  hour. 
We  go  to  protect  our  squaws  and  our  horses.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  fighting,  but  you  " — he  laid  a  hand 
kindly  on  San  Jos6's  shoulder — '*  you  are  sick,  you 
must  rest  with  Cedar  Leaf,  the  wise  woman,  until 
your  lungs  are  cured.  The  young  men  " — he  indicated 
Bat  and  Buck  and  The  Whippet — ''they  can  fight 
alongside  the  Navajo  braves,  or " 

He  flung  out  a  hand  with  a  broad  gesture,  as  if 
indicating  that  the  world  was  wide. 

"  Count  me  in,  chief,"  was  all  Bat  Masterson  said, 
and  he  went  to  work  to  finish  his  meal. 

Yellow  Fang  gave  a  grunt  of  unmistakable  satisfac- 
tion, because  he  knew  the  value  of  Bat  as  an  ally,  for 
where  Bat  was,  the  hunters  and  the  best  of  the  border- 
men  would  be,  in  sympathy  if  not  in  act — anyway, 
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none  of  them  would  take  up  arms  against  Bat's 
friends. 

"  Lor'  love  me,"  murmured  The  Whippet,  ''  I  give 
up  the  ring  to  be  a  cowpuncher  an'  an  'unter  in  the 
woolly  west,  an'  live  peaceful  till  I  grew  bald-'eaded 
an'  respectable;  now  I'm  gettin'  pulled  into  a  scrap 
where  I'll  die  bald-'eaded  right  enough  if  one  o' 
Spotted  Bull's  'and-painted  savages  puts  one  acrost 
me  with  a  little  axe.  Yeller  Fang  said  there  will  be 
scrappin'  an'  to  spare,  an'  'e  don't  look  it,  not 
'arf." 

Buckskin  Pete  half  turned  on  his  heel  as  Yellow 
Fang  moved  away,  and  said  : 

*'  I  will  fight  with  my  mother's  people,  and  do  the 
bidding  of  the  chief,  if  you  will  go  to  Cedar  Leaf, 
dad." 

'*  Guess  that  will  suit  me.  Buck ;"  and  as  he  spoke 
his  eyes  met  Bat  Masterson's,  and  the  young  borderer 
knew  the  old  gambler  was  well  pleased  with  the  way 
things  had  panned  out. 


Chapter  IV        The  Witch  Woman  op  the  Navajos 

It  was  characteristic  of  Bat  Masterson  that,  though 
he  had  ridden  hard  all  through  the  night,  he  was 
the  first  ready  for  the  saddle  when  Yellow  Fang  came 
to  the  water- hole  at  the  peep  of  dawn  to  announce 
that  the  time  to  march  had  come. 

**  Made  o'  wire-springs  covered  with  raw  hide,  ain't 
you.  Bat?"  queried  The  Whippet.  "  Now,  I'm  tough 
in  my  own  way,"  continued  the  Britisher.  ''  If  you 
'it  me  in  the  face  you  'urt  your  'and,  but  if  I  'ave 
to  sit  in  a  saddle  for  a  day  I'm  raw  'ide  all  right, 
raw  just  in  the  spots  where  I  could  do  with  a  bit 
more  'ide,  'specially  if  I've  got  to  ride  an  'orse  again 
next  day." 

**  Matter  of  training.  Whippet,"  grinned  Bat. 
"  I've  been  brought  up  to  this  life  ever  since  I  could 
toddle,  an'  I  ride  easy  like,  an'  don't  rub  my  hide 
off.  You  either  sit  too  tight  an'  rub  yourself  raw, 
or  you  sit  too  loose  an'  near  bump  your  brains  out. 
Mix  it  more  when  you're  ridin'  long  distances, 
Whippet;  sit  tight  when  you  must  an'  ride  easy 
when  you  can." 

"  I've  tried  that  med'cine.  Bat,"  responded  Whippet 
ruefully,  ''  but  when  I  sit  loose  the  bloomin'  pinto 
hears  a  rattler  in  the  sage,  or  sees  the  shadow  of 
his  own  sins  as  he's  passin'  rock,  an'  away  he  jumps 
to  one  side,  or  begins  to  pitch,  an'  when  either  o' 
them  things  'appen,  it's  Whippet  fer  the  long  grass, 
an'.  Bat,  I  ain't  no  'ay  eater." 

"  You'll  get  the  trick  of  it  in  time,  pardner,  because 
you've  got  sand.    I'll  teach  you  when  we  get  to  the 
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Navvy  camp,  or  get  a  Navajo  to  teach  you,  if  I  have 
to  go  on  the  warpath." 

"  If  you  an'  Buckskin  Pete  go  on  the  war- trail,  Bat, 
I  reckon  I'm  goin'  too;  I  ain't  goin'  to  sit  round 
among  the  squaws." 

Bat  laughed  outright  at  the  Londoner's  declaration. 

^'  Guess  not.  Whippet.  Every  man  to  the  game  he 
knows;  you'd  be  about  as  much  use  in  a  mix-up 
with  Spotted  Bull's  braves  as  I'd  be  in  one  o'  them 
London  boxing-rings  you've  told  me  about.  Now,  be 
truthful.  Whippet :  how  long  would  I  last  in  a  ring 
fight  against — well,  against  a  man  who  knew  that 
game  as  well  as  you  do?" 

A  slow  sad  sort  of  smile  twisted  Whippet's  lips. 

*'  I  ain't  wantin'  to  'urt  your  feelin's  any.  Bat, 
but  you'd  last  about  as  long  as  the  other  feller  wanted 
you  to  last;  if  'e  was  in  an  'urry  to  meet  a  girl  out- 
side, you'd  maybe  stay  on  yer  feet  fer  twenty  seconds 
— if  you  was  lucky." 

^'  Just  how  I  figured  it,"  chuckled  Bat,  *'  an', 
Whippet,  if  you  came  with  me  an'  Buckskin  Pete 
when  the  muss  starts  with  Spotted  Bull  an'  his  red 
devils,  you'd  lose  your  hair  in  about  the  same  time, 
an'  I  know  a  lot  o'  pleasanter  ways  o'  dyin'  than 
bein'  scalped." 

Whippet  gave  this  statement  his  very  serious  con- 
sideration for  a  good  while,  as  he  jogged  along  by 
the  borderer's  side.  At  last  he  said  in  his  whimsical 
way: 

**  I  dunno  who  made  the  rules.  Bat,  in  this  'ere 
Indian  fightin'  game,  but  I  bar  them  tommy'awks. 
It  fair  makes  me  sick  to  see  Yellow  Fang  toyin'  with 
the  one  'e  carries.  I  saw  him  throw  it  at  a  rattler  in 
the  sage  'arf  an  hour  after  we  started.  Yellow  Fang 
was  sittin'  loose  on  his  mustang;  'e  jest  jerked  his 
arm,  an'  his  tommy'awk  took  the  'ead  off  that  rattler 
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so  quick  an'  so  clean  that  'e  was  still  rattlin'  when 
his  'ead  was  off,  an'  Yellow  Fang  never  even  give  it 
a  second  look ;  'e  leant  down  from  his  mustang's  back 
without  pullin'  bridle  an'  picked  up  his  tommy'awk  as 
if  it  was  as  easy  as  breathin'." 

''So  it  is  to  him,  pard ;  he'd  have  killed  the  rattler 
an'  picked  up  his  war-axe  just  as  easily  an'  just  as 
surely  if  he'd  been  galloping  hell  fer  leather  through 
the  sage.  You'll  learn  a  lot  o'  things  amongst  the 
Navajos,  Whippet." 

''Hum,"  coughed  Whippet;  "I'll  learn  to  keep  on 
the  blind  side  o'  every  one  o'  'em  that  carries  a  axe, 
Bat." 

"They  ain't  got  no  blind  sides,  pardner.  What 
you're  goin'  to  do  to  any  redskin  on  the  warpath, 
you  must  do,  an'  do  sure,  before  he  starts  doin' 
things." 

A  little  later  Whippet  remarked  : 

"  How  many  braves  do  you  think  Yellow  Fang  has 
with  him.  Bat?" 

"  Dunno — quite  a  bunch.  There's  a  lot  ridin'  with 
us,  but  the  Lord  knows  how  many  are  fanning  the 
sage  an'  hills  in  front,  an'  on  both  sides,  an'  the 
chief's  sure  to  have  scattered  a  lot  in  his  rear;  he 
ain't  the  sort  to  leave  anything  to  luck." 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  near  San  Josh's  camp  last 
night,  Bat?" 

"  Didn't  know  fer  sure,  but  guessed  he  wasn't  far 
away." 

"Well,  where  in  blazes  did  they  hide.  Bat?" 

"-Fanned  out  all  over  the  place ;  every  little  hollow 
must  have  held  a  redskin  an'  his  mustang.  I  think 
the  chief  had  some  sort  o'  warnin'  of  comin'  trouble 
from  old  Cedar  Leaf,  the  witch  woman  of  the  tribe, 
before  he  left  camp  to  come  on  the  hunting  trip  that 
brought  him  near  Pine  Ridge." 
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''Who's  Cedar  Leaf,  Bat?" 

''  You'll  know  when  you  get  to  the  Navajo  camp. 
Now  sew  your  mouth  up  before  it  hurts ;  you've  been 
workin'  it  overtime,  an'  remember  the  redskins  don't 
like  tongue-waggers,  neither  do  I  when  I'm  on  the 
trail." 

Whippet  subsided  into  silence ;  he  was  an  adaptable 
fellow,  but  had  not  yet  learned  that  in  the  wilds  each 
man  has  to  learn  his  own  lessons  by  observation  and 
deduction,  and  not  by  asking  questions.  Two  hours 
later,  thinking  the  silence  had  lasted  long  enough,  he 
spoke  again. 

''Bat." 

"Keep  your  mouth  sewn  up,  an'  watch  the  red- 
skins, an'  learn  things,"  came  the  harsh  rejoinder. 

When  at  the  middle  of  the  next  day  they  reached 
the  Navajo  camp.  Whippet  had  his  first  view  of  a 
real  red  man's  life.  The  tepees  scattered  about  in  a 
kind  of  orderly  disarray,  with  swarms  of  papooses 
and  children  of  all  ages  and  each  sex,  the  squaws  and 
old  warriors,  the  ponies  and  dogs,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  red  nomads' 
existence,  all  rather  puzzled  and  greatly  interested 
him,  but  he  watched  Bat  and  copied  the  young 
borderer's  cool  unconcerned  manner,  and  looked 
around  him  as  if  such  scenes  were  part  of  his  life's 
heritage. 

Out  of  one  of  the  tepees  stepped  an  old  woman  : 
her  hair,  once  raven  black,  was  snow-white,  her  face 
wrinkled  like  the  bark  on  a  tree  that  age  has  rendered 
sapless,  her  nose  was  like  an  eagle's  beak,  her  eyes 
strangely  piercing  for  one  on  whom  the  hand  of  age 
has  fallen ;  her  frame  was  emaciated,  and  yet  she 
carried  herself  like  a  queen,  and  her  step  was  firm 
and  free.  She  was  moving  forward  to  greet  Yellow 
Fang,  when  her  steps  tt)t)k  her  past  the  spot  where 
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The  Whippet  was  standing.  Almost  she  had  passed 
the  Britisher,  when,  as  if  she  had  been  drawn  round 
by  a  magnet,  she  paused  in  her  proud  gait  and  faced 
the  white  man,  and  Whippet  tried  to  give  her  back 
glance  for  glance  with  nonchalant  assurance,  for  the 
cool  audacity  of  his  self-assurance  had  caused  San 
Jos6  to  remark  :  *'  Whippet,  sure  ain't  laig-roped 
with  bashfulness."  For  a  second  or  two  Whippet 
kept  his  self-assurance,  but  something  which  he  could 
never  properly  explain  made  him  turn  his  eyes  from 
the  burning  gaze  of  the  old  woman,  and  then  he  began 
to  shift  his  feet  uneasily,  as  an  animal  will  when  con- 
fronted by  something  it  cannot  understand.  For 
quite  a  long  time  the  old  woman  stood,  her  eye- 
lashes never  flickering,  and  it  was  plain  to  all  who 
watched  that  she  was  reading  the  man  as  a  scholar 
might  read  an  open  book.  Whippet  felt  and  knew 
this,  and  was  glad  that  he  had  come  to  the  Navajo 
encampment  on  no  evil  mission.  The  woman  passed 
on ;  to  Bat  she  gave  a  friendly  little  pat  of  her  hand 
when  she  came  to  him,  and  said  in  the  Navajo 
tongue : 

*'  It  is  as  I  saw  it  in  the  fire  and  smoke ;  the  young 
wolf  with  the  old  head  has  come  to  help  his  Navajo 
friends,  and  his  long  gun  will  speak  before  three 
moons  have  come  and  gone.  There  were  some  who 
said  the  white  wolf  had  lost  his  love  for  his  Navajo 
friends,  because  he  had  not  visited  our  tepees  for  so 
long,  but  Cedar  Leaf  knew  they  spoke  the  thing  that 
had  no  truth  in  it." 

*'  Cedar  Leaf  is  always  right,  because  she  gets  her 
wisdom  from  those  who  have  passed  from  life  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,"  answered  Bat  with  a  gravity 
that  might  more  readily  have  been  expected  from  a 
greybeard  than  from  a  mere  youth. 

''Why  have  you  turned  your  feet  away  from  our 
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tepees?"  demanded  the  woman.  "Had  our  welcome 
grown  cold?" 

"  No ;  my  welcome  has  always  been  as  warm  as 
your  fires,  but  I  have  had  many  things  to  do,  and 
besides,  I  have  often  met  your  young  men  when  out 
hunting,  and  Yellow  Fang;  I  have  met  him  many 
times,  and  Moon-on-the- Water.  Have  none  of  them 
spoken  of  me  to  you,  Cedar  Leaf?" 

"  Yes,  they  have  all  spoken  of  you."  The  woman's 
eyes  twinkled,  as  if  she  still  enjoyed  things  that  had 
been  dear  to  her  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth.  "The 
Navajos  who  take  horses  into  the  white  men's  camps 
to  barter  for  the  things  we  need  have  spoken  of  you 
too." 

Bat,  who  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  Cedar  Leaf  that 
few  even  of  her  own  tribe  could  boast,  broke  into  a 
boyish  grin,  for  the  twinkle  in  the  strange  eyes  had 
not  been  lost  upon  him. 

"  Did  the  horse-sellers  tell  you  I  was  pinin'  away, 
Cedar  Leaf?"  he  asked,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  a 
chuckle  in  his  voice. 

"  They  told  me  of  the  pale-faced  women  who  dance 
by  night,  and  paint  their  fa«es,  and  stain  their  lips 
like  blood." 

"I've  some  notion  I've  heard  there  is  some  such 
wimmin." 

"The  Navajo  sellers  of  horses  say  you  dance  with 
them  half  through  the  night." 

"  Guess  I've  danced  some.  Cedar  Leaf." 

"They  told  me,  too,  of  the  fire-water  that  flows 
day  and  night,  and  that  you,  who  drink  nothing 
but  water  when  you  are  out  with  the  hunters, 
drink  of  the  poison  as  so  many  red  men  have  and 
perished." 

"  Ain't  done  overmuch  in  the  drinkin'  line,  Cedar 
Leaf.     I  got  one  bad  head  in  Pine  Ridge,  an'  my 
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trigger  finger  wasn't  steady  for  a  week  after,  so  I 
scarce  ever  did  more'n  wet  my  lips  after  that." 

The  woman  smiled  into  the  youth's  face. 

''Wise  young-wolf  with-the-old-head,"  and  passed 
on  to  where  San  Jos6  had  stretched  out  on  the 
grass. 

One  look  into  his  face  was  enough.  The  gambler 
looked  back  at  her  with  the  steady  fearlessness  that 
was  characteristic  of  him. 

"  Too  late,  Cedar  Leaf,  eh?" 

If  he  had  been  asking  the  price  of  a  tanned  doeskin 
instead  of  a  vital  question  concerning  his  own  life, 
his  voice  could  not  have  been  more  unconcerned. 

"Go  to  the  tepee  that  stands  next  to  my  own  and 
rest;  in  a  little  time  I  will  come,"  answered  Cedar 
Leaf. 

She  had  neither  said  him  yea  nor  nay  to  his 
question,  and  the  gambler  knew  that  there  might  be 
hope  of  a  mending,  if  not  of  a  cure,  for  Cedar  Leaf 
never  lied  to  those  who  came  to  her  for  healing. 

So  far  she  had  not  seemed  greatly  troubled,  but 
now,  when  she  approached  Buckskin  Pete,  all  her 
forces  seemed  to  quiver.  She  had  been  with  his 
mother  when  he  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  his 
mother  had  been  as  a  flower  in  Cedar  Leaf's  heart. 
It  was  her  fingers  that  had  made  him  the  first  little 
suit  of  buckskin  he  had  ever  worn,  and  so  on,  as  he 
had  grown  up  and  one  suit  of  buckskin  after  another 
had  been  outgrown,  it  had  been  a  suit  of  her  making 
that  had  replaced  it,  and  it  was  she  who  had  given 
him  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  all  along  the 
border.  The  lad  heard  her  footfall,  light  as  it  was, 
and  knew  it,  for  it  was  one  of  his  gifts  that  he  could 
tell  any  footfall  that  he  had  heard  a  dozen  times; 
he  used  to  say  a  person's  tread  had  as  many  tones 
as  a  human  voice,  and  to  him  it  was  so,  and  not 
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only  tones,  but  individuality.  He  had  proved  this 
gift  a  thousand  times  to  The  Whippet,  for,  upon 
hearing  San  Jose  returning  from  a  night's  gaming, 
he  would  say,  *' Hello,  here  comes  the  old  man,  an' 
he's  been  lucky  to-night,"  or  "  That's  the  dad  coming ; 
someone  has  riled  him  bad,"  or  he  would  remark, 
"  The  old  man's  feelin'  down  on  his  luck ;  his  health's 
worryin'  him.  Cut  out  the  rough  stuff  to-night, 
Whippet,"  and  on  every  occasion  he  proved  right. 

He  did  not  turn  with  his  wonted  greeting  as  Cedar 
Leaf  approached;  even  towards  her  he  had  changed. 
The  wise  woman  drew  very  close,  and  almost 
whispered  : 

"  Buckskin  Pete  ha«  poison  in  his  blood,  and  his 
heart  is  black.    It  is  not  wise,  Buck." 

Slowly,  sombrely,  the  handsome  lad  lifted  his  eyes 
until  they  rested  on  the  eyes  of  the  woman. 

'*  Cedar  Leaf  is  wise,"  he  sneered,  "  but  I  did  not 
poison  my  own  blood." 

''  Go  back  on  the  trail  of  your  life,  Buck ;  go  back 
three  moons." 

"  Why?" 

"Three  moons  ago  you  sat  in  the  tepee  of  Cedar 
Leaf  on  a  night  when  the  thunder  made  the  hills 
shake  and  the  lightning  split  many  great  trees  and 
laid  them  in  ruin.    Have  you  forgotten?" 

"No,"  answered  Buck.  "I  had  forgotten,  but  I 
remember  now." 

"  Throw  your  thoughts  back  along  that  trail,  and 
remember  the  things  I  told  you  were  coming." 

Buckskin  Pete  stood  tense  like  a  startled  horse. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  now.  Cedar  Leaf.  You  told  me 
a  wolf  pack  was  on  my  trail  and  would  pull  me 
down,  but  my  life  would  be  saved  even  when  the 
fangs  were  at  my  throat,  but  I  should  carry  the  scars 
of  that  hunting  in  my  heart  until  I  died." 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  that,  Buck,  and  you  laughed." 
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**  I  am  not  laughing  to-day,  Cedar  Leaf.  A  wolf 
pack  has  pulled  me  down,  and  the  scars  of  their  fangs 
are  in  my  heart.  All  along  the  border  the  white  men 
will  speak  of  me  as  one  who  cheats  and  steals  and 
has  a  forked  tongue."  He  made  a  passionate  gesture. 
"  They  will  speak  of  me,  too,  as  a  coward,  whose 
blood  is  made  of  water." 

"  Why  a  coward,  Buck?" 

"  Because  I  have  suffered  shame,  and  live,  and  have 
not  sought  my  enemies." 

A  fierce,  almost  a  terrible  look  came  into  the  old 
Navajo  face. 

*'Yes,"  she  said,  ''they  will  say  that.  Buck,  and 
they  will  think  it,  but  not  for  long.  The  trail  in 
front  of  you  is  crooked  and  rough ;  there  is  blood  on 
the  rocks  where  you  have  passed,  and  there  is  much 
darkness,  but,  son  of  a  Navajo  squaw,  a  time  will 
come  when  the  men  who  now  call  you  a  coward  will 
turn  grey  to  the  lips  at  the  mention  of  your  name. 
Your  hate  is  just,  your  revenge  will  be  just,  but,  son 
of  the  woman  I  loved  as  if  she  had  been  born  of  my 
body,  you  must  not  let  hate  kill  the  man  in  you  and 
make  you  a  wolf,  else  will  your  eyes  be  dim  on  the 
trail  and  your  hand  be  feeble  in  the  fight.  A  cloud 
has  fallen  on  your  life,  blotting  out  the  sunshine, 
and  you,  because  you  are  young,  think  the  cloud  that 
covers  you  covers  the  whole  world." 

"It  covers  my  world,  Cedar  Leaf,"  snarled  the 
youth. 

"  Let  it  make  a  man  and  a  warrior  of  you.  Buck, 
and  in  the  end  the  sun  will  shine  again." 

The  lad  made  an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  the 
restraining  words  of  the  wise  woman  irked  him. 

''I'm  half  Navajo,"  he  growled,  "an'  it's  the 
Indian  that's  awake  in  me  now.  When  I  looked  at 
the  young  moon  last  night  it  was  red,  though  to  the 
eyes  of  the  pale-face  we  call  Whippet  it  was  the 
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colour  of  the  honey  the  wild  bees  store  in  the  hollow 
logs  of  the  forest  trees." 

"  Because,"  answered  Cedar  Leaf,  "  he  sees  with 
his  eyes;  you  see  now  with  the  eyes  of  your  spirit, 
and  son  of  a  Navajo  squaw,  your  spirit  has  been 
drinking  blood.  The  man  Whippet  is  brave,  he  is 
true,  he  knows  how  to  love  and  how  to  hate,  but 
trouble  is  not  new  to  him;  his  feet  have  walked  on 
thorns  since  he  was  a  papoose,  it  is  written  on  his 
heart,  and  he  is  very  wise,  not  in  our  ways,  but  in 
ways  we  do  not  know.  Keep  a  place  in  your  heart 
for  him,  for  he  is  one  who  clings  closest  when  the 
storm  is  at  its  worst." 

''  He's  good  in  the  towns,  but  here " 

BuC|k  made  a  gesture  that  would  not  have  flattered 
the  Britisher  if  he  had  seen  and  understood  it. 

'^  My  eyes  are  old,  Buck,  but  I  can  see  along  paths 
that  are  only  lines  of  darkness  to^^ou."  Suddenly 
the  old  squaw  seized  the  lad's  shoulders  in  a  grip 
that  made  her  withered  fingers  seem  like  an  eagle's 
talons.  "  Fool,"  she  hissed,  as  she  thrust  her  withered 
face  almost  into  his.  "  Is  there  no  rainbow  in  the 
cloud  of  trouble  that  proved  to  you  that  you  have 
two  friends  who  clung  closer  when  your  danger  was 
greatest?  Bat — the  young  wolf  with  the  old  head — 
and  this  man  you  call  The  Whippet  became  as  the 
skin  on  your  own  arms  when  death  grinned  at  you, 
and  the  man  who  finds  two  friends  who  grow  close 
to  his  heart  in  a  whole  life  is  blessed  by  the  great 
white  spirit  above  most  men,  and  you,  whilst  yet 
little  more  than  a  boy,  have  found  two.  Go;  be 
wise  and  be  grateful  to  the  spirits  that  guard  you. 
Your  cloud  of  trouble  is  but  a  little  price  to  pay  for 
so  great  a  reward." 

With  an  almost  imperial  gesture  the  old  squaw 
dismissed  the  youth  and  returned  to  her  tepee. 
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Yellow  Fang  had  called  a  council  of  his  most 
renowned  braves,  and  Bat  had  been  invited  to 
make  one  of  the  number,  a  rare  thing,  for  youth 
as  a  general  rule  had  to  stand  well  away  from 
the  council  fires  of  the  Navajos,  and  there  were 
a  good  many  amongst  the  Navajos  who  begrudged 
the  youthful  borderer  the  honour,  but  none  openly 
voiced  their  jealousy,  for  Yellow  Fang  ruled  his 
people  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Whilst  the  council  was  in  session,  San  Jos6  was 
being  attended  to  in  the  tepee  of  Cedar  Leaf,  and 
The  Whippet  went  with  him,  and  the  old  gambler 
soon  saw  that  the  Britisher  had  won  the  regard 
of  the  wise  woman.  Once  when  alone  with  Whippet, 
San  Jos6  remarked  : 

*'  Son,  you've  sure  made  good ;  I  dunno  how 
you've  done  it,  but  the  Navvys  have  warmed  to 
you,  an'  you  oap  take  my  word  for  it,  they  don't 
give  the  glad  hand  to  many  of  our  colour." 

The  Whippet's  rather  battered  face  wrinkled  into 
a  smile. 

**  It's  my  fatal  beauty,  boss.  I  always  was  an  'oly 
terror  with  the  wimmin." 

When  the  council  broke  up,  everyone  soon  knew  the 
course  that  had  been  decided  upon. 

a  We're  jest  goin'  to  sit  tight  where  we  are,"  Bat 
Masterson  confided  to  San  Jos6.  ''  The  Nawys  are 
as  cute  as  coons.  They  argue  that  they  know  every 
inch  of  this  ground,  an'  that  will  give  them  a  big 
advantage  over  Spotted  Bull's  gang,  and  Cooney 
an'  Co.,  an'  besides  that,  they  want  all  the  whites 
along  the  border  to  know  it  was  the  other  gang  that 
broke  the  peace,  and  that  will  work  the  sympathy 
of  the  decent  white  men  round  in  favour  of  the 
Navajos,  and  Yellow  Fang  is  wise  enough  to  know 
that  this  may  mean  a  heap  to  him  in  the  end;  it 
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will  bring  the  hunters  in  on  his  side,  anyway,  and 
any  one  of  those  old  hunters  is  worth  any  ten  cattle- 
men in  a  fight  to  a  finish  in  the  wilds." 

San  Jos6  was  more  than  satisfied  with  Yellow 
Fang's  diplomacy  as  outlined  by  Bat,  and  The 
Whippet,  in  his  peculiar  phraseology,  was  just  as 
emphatically  favourable. 

"  Guess  I  ain't  settin'  up  as  no  inquiry  agency 
on  Indian  fightin'  matters,"  he  remarked.  "  I 
know  all  the  rules  an'  how  to  apply  'em  in  my  own 
game,  but  this  is  all  new  to  me,  but  I'll  bank  on 
Yellow  Fang;  that  Injun  knows  on  which  foot  his 
corns  'urt  most,  an'  he's  goin'  to  put  his  weight  on 
the  other  one." 

It  was  Buckskin  Pete  who  touched  the  note  of 
discord  by  saying  in  slow,  drawling  accents  : 

"  Well,  if  you're  all  satisfied  to  sit  here  protected 
by  the  Navajos  until  Jim  Cooney  comes  an'  digs 
us  out  an'  forces  us  to  fight,  I'll  have  to  do  the 
same,  but  I  know  the  name  the  border  will  give 
us.  No  one  expected  us  to  fight  when  we  were  being 
run  out  of  Pine  Ridge,  because  everyone  knows  we 
were  taken  by  surprise  an'  disarmed,  but  the  border 
will  sure  take  it  as  proof  of  our  guilt  if  we  do  not 
make  a  move  to  rustle  up  Cooney  an'  his  outfit, 
now  we  have  weapons;  to  the  whole  border  it  will 
look  one  of  two  things  :  either  we  were  what  Cooney 
said  we  were,  or  we've  got  cold  feet." 

''Think  so.  Buck?"  drawled  Bat.  ''Well,  if  you 
happen  accidental  to  hear  any  homhre  makin* 
remarks  o'  that  sort  about  my  feet,  you  jest  give 
him  my  address,  an'  ask  him  to  call  an'  say  them 
things  in  my  hearin'." 

"  The  border  won't  expect  you  to  flight  this  fight, 
Bat." 
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"  Perhaps  not,  Buck,  but  I'm  goin'  to  do  my 
little  bit  in  it.  Spotted  Bull  is  as  mucli  my  enemy 
as  Jim  Cooney  is  yours,  sdbef" 

Then  San  Jos6  chimed  in  : 

*'  Say,  Buck,  you  are  disappointin'  me,  son,  you 
sure  are.  I  didn't  allow  that  a  bad  bit  o'  trouble 
could  rattle  you  out  o'  your  stride  like  this,  an'  if 
you  think  the  border  that  has  known  me  for  thirty- 
four  years  is  goin'  to  think  I've  got  a  yeller  streak 
in  me  for  anything  Cooney  may  say,  why.  Buck, 
you  don't  know  the  border  as  you  oughter  know  it 
by  this  time.  Those  men  know  there  ain't  any- 
thing between  here  an'  the  ash-heaps  o'  hell  that 
can  scare  me,  an',  son,  I  think  they  have  sized 
you  up  as  a  '  no  quit '  concern.  The  thing  that's 
wrong  with  you.  Buck,  is  you've  let  your  rage 
poison  your  blood,  an'  your  brain  ain't  workin' 
clear;  it's  mostly  that  away  when  a  man  sees  red. 
Cool  off,  son.  Let  Cooney  an'  Spotted  Bull  open 
the  game,  an'  then  sail  in  for  all  you're  worth. 
There's  a  lot  o'  things  beside  our  private  troubles 
goin'  to  be  cleared  up  when  once  this  storm  breaks. 
To  Yellow  Fang  it  means  whether  or  not  he  an'  his 
people  are  to  be  driven  off  of  the  lands  that  have 
belonged  to  them  from  the  beginnin'  of  time,  an' 
taken  up  by  the  cattle  barons,  an'  there's  a  lot  of 
other  things  we  needn't  talk  about  now.  I  only 
wish  the  peace  could  be  kept  till  Cedar  Leaf  has 
patched  me  up  well  enough  to  get  out  an'  get  into 
the  scrappin'." 

Buck  turned  away  with  a  little  disdainful  smile, 
for  every  nerve  in  his  lithe  young  body  was  aquiver 
to  get  out  and  begin  operations  against  Cooney. 

*'  Buck's  all  eat  up  with  the  scrappin'  fever," 
remarked   Whippet.     ''  'E'll   simmer   down   after   a 
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bit,  an'  then  'e'll  be  a  nasty  'andful  for  any  man 
to  bump  against,  if  someone  don't  plug  him  before 
he  has  time  to  grow  cool  an'  crafty  an'  deadly." 

"  Buck's  goin'  to  be  the  worst  man  ever  seen  on 
the  border,"  remarked  San  Jos6  sadly.  "  I've 
done  my  best  by  keepin'  him  out  of  the  bad  camps, 
because  I  know  what's  in  his  marrow,  but  once 
he  starts  killin'  he'll  be  a  killer  to  the  end  of  his 
book.  You  know  what  the  redskins  say  of  the  wolf 
that  has  been  outlawed  from  the  pack,  Bat :  it'll 
slash  anything  an'  everything  that  comes  within  the 
reach  of  its  fangs,  an'  slash  to  kill." 

Bat  nodded. 

''  Dunno  what  makes  the  wolves  outlaw  one  o' 
their  pack,  San  Jos§,  but  I  know  they  do,  an'  the 
lone  wolf  turns  on  every  living  thing  it  meets. 
I've  seen  a  lone  wolf  skulking  on  the  flank  of  a 
herd  of  buffalo  when  the  pack  was  huntin'  in  the 
rear,  an'  I've  seen  the  lone  wolf  rip  even  a  she- 
wolf  open  if  one  happened  to  work  away  from  the 
pack,  an'  come  near  him." 

"  They  go  blood-brained.  Bat,  crazy  to  kill,  an' 
I  fear  fr  Buck.  I  didn't  want  him  to  go  that  away ; 
he  was  such  a  happy  kid,  but  proud  as  any  old  thing 
that  walks  this  earth." 

''  That's  what's  bitin'  him  now,  San  Jos6," 
remarked  Bat.  "His  pride  has  been  torn  out  by 
the  roots,  an'  it  won't  heal  until  he  has  more'n 
one  notch  on  his  gun.  I  never  had  them  proud 
notions  myself,  but  I'm  free  to  own  up,  San  Jo86, 
that  if  I  was  in  Buckskin  Pete's  place,  I'd  be 
feelin'  about  as  nice  as  a  she-grizzly  that  has  just 
seen  its  cub  gored  an'  trampled  to  death  by  a 
buffalo  bull.  As  fer  Buck  goin'  loco  if  he  has  the 
luck  to  pump  lead  into  Cooney  or  Bud  McCormick, 
why,  I  don't  believe  it;  killin'  them  coyotes  will 
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only  relieve  Buck's  feelin's  in  a  natural  way,  sahef 
It's  all  molasses  an'  bull  dope  that  talk  about  a 
feller  gettin'  the  trigger  itch  in  his  finger  because 
he's  pulled  a  gun  on  a  man  who  was  tryin'  to  pull 
one  on  him.  I  ain't  any  older  'n  Buck,  an'  I've 
rubbed  bad  men  out  of  the  map,  but  I  don't  want 
to  throw  a  gun  on  every  citizen  I  meet  on  that 
account." 

"  You're  different.  Bat,"  answered  San  Jo86. 
"You're  somehow  different  to  most  men;  you  sorter 
stand  alone;  I  don't  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
another  jest  like  you ;  you'd  kill  an'  kill  quick,  an* 
no  regrets,  if  you  had  to  do  it  to  save  your  skin." 

"Who  wouldn't?"  asked  Bat  mildly.  "I  guess  a 
chipmunk  would  do  that  much." 

Cedar  Leaf  came  into  the  tepee  and  promptly 
ordered  Bat  and  The  Whippet  out.  • 

"  You  go  an'  no  come  back  till  I  say,"  she  said 
in  a  voice  there  was  no  mistaking,  adding :  "  San 
Jos6,  he  must  sleep — sleep — sleep — else  no  can  make 
well." 

She  had  been  brewing  a  decoction  of  herbs,  which 
the  gambler  drank  with  the  docility  of  a  child  at 
her  bidding,  and  almost  at  once  he  dozed  off  into 
placid  sleep,  and  even  as  he  slept  the  sweat  began 
to  come  out  on  his  face  in  little  beads,  and  then  the 
wise  woman  of  the  Navajos  covered  his  gaunt  frame 
with  a  buffalo  robe,  and  soft  of  foot  as  a  snow  rabbit 
she  passed  out  of  the  tepee  into  the  open,  where  she 
saw  Bat  Masterson  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  young 
Navajos  initiating  The  Whippet  into  the  things  that 
count  upon  the  border. 

She  stood  for  a  while,  a  shadow  of  a  smile  in  her 
eyes,  watching  whilst  Bat  coiled  and  uncoiled  a  raw- 
hide lasso  with  the  deft  movements  of  a  lifetime  of 
experience,  and  then  with  a  lightning-like  movement 
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of  his  supple  arms  cast  the  noose  over  some  young 
Indian.  The  youthful  redskins  were  entering  heart 
and  soul  into  the  rough  fun  of  the  thing,  ducking, 
dodging,  and  darting  away  like  swallows  as  Bat 
made  a  cast  with  the  lasso,  but  quick  as  they  were, 
they  seldom  escaped  the  deadly  noose,  for  Bat 
could  ''throw  a  rope"  with  wonderful  skill.  Some- 
times he  dropped  the  noose  over  a  pair  of  squirm- 
ing shoulders,  sometimes  he  captured  an  outflung 
arm,  or  with  a  deft  movement  he  would  make  an 
under  cast  and  rope  a  leg,  and  when  this  happened 
the  whole  camp  would  resound  with  laughter,  for 
the  red  men  and  women,  too,  are  far  from  being 
the  animated  mummies  they  are  so  often  depicted. 
No  stranger  gazing  upon  that  scene  would  have 
dreamed  that  Bat  Masterson  knew  that  at  any 
moment  a  scout  might  come  galloping  in  to  warn 
Yellow  Fang  that  war  had  commenced.  It  was 
part  of  the  young  borderer's  mental  outfit  that  he 
could  lay  aside  any  problem  of  danger  and  enjoy 
the  gaiety  of  the  hour  at  all  times;  just  as  readily 
he  could  lay  aside  the  merriment  and  be  a  ruth- 
less, reckless  border  fighting  man.  As  he  played 
with  the  lasso,  he  kept  explaining  to  The  Whippet 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  move  he  made,  and 
later  he  put  the  lasso  into  the  Britisher's  hands. 

"  Coil  it  properly,  liombre/'  he  remarked,  as  The 
Whippet  began  to  gather  the  long  plaited  rawhide 
in  a  rather  slovenly  fashion.  ''  Guess  you  don't 
think  the  coilin'  is  very  important,  eh,  homlrer' 
he  added.  "  Well,  you're  wrong,  son,  for  the  coilin' 
is  the  groundwork  o'  success  with  a  '  rope.'  If  you 
coil  in  a  tangle,  how  in  the  name  o'  Mike  do  you 
expect  the  rope  to  straighten  out  smooth  as  runnin' 
water  when  you  make  a  cast?"  A  twinkle  came  into 
the  shrewd  eyes  of  the  one-time  London  waif. 
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"I  get  you,  Bat,"  he  said  seriously.  ''It's  the 
little  things  that  count  in  this  game,  same  as  in 
boxin'.  Lots  o'  guys  make  that  mistake;  they  want 
to  start  learnin'  by  layin'  the  other  feller  out  right 
off  the  reel,  an'  they  get  laid  out  themselves,  because 
they  don't  know  the  moves,  an'  they  put  their  'eads 
where  their  'ands  ought  to  be." 

Bat  nodded,  and  The  Whippet  coiled  and  uncoiled 
the  rope  until  he  could  make  a  decent  job  of  it,  then 
he  began  trying  to  lasso  the  youthful  redskins,  but 
that  which  had  seemed  so  easy  to  Bat  was  a  different 
matter  for  him,  and  he  provided  the  circle  with  no 
end  of  mirth  by  tangling  himself  up  with  the  lasso. 

"  I  ain't  no  champion  roper,"  grinned  The 
Whippet,  ''  but  unless  one  o'  Spotted  Bull's  braves 
cuts  me  off  in  the  flower  o'  my  youth  an'  beauty,  I'm 
goin'  to  be." 

Buckskin  Pete  had  joined  the  circle  of  older 
spectators,  and  Bat  thought  he  saw  a  more  human 
expression  dawning  on  Buck's  face;  he  felt  certain 
he  was  right  when  Buck  said  tersely  : 

''Got  a  'rope'  o'  your  owuj  eh.  Whippet?" 

"  No,  Buck,  not  yet." 

"All  right,"  responded  Buck,  "I'll  plait  you 
one." 

Whippet  grinned  his  delighted  thanks. 

"Gee,  you  bruiser,"  chuckled  Bat,  "you're  in 
luck,  if  you  only  knew  it,  for  there  ain't  a  man  red 
or  white  who  can  plait  a  rawhide  '  rope '  as  Buck 
can.  When  you  get  one  o'  his  make  in  your  hands, 
it  will  snake  out  where  you  want  it  to  go  almost  by 
wishin'." 

"  I'll  practise  on  every  darned  red  kid  an'  dog  an' 
tree-stump  until  I  can  ketch  somethin',"  gurgled 
Whippet.  "  I  kinder  feel  I'm  goin'  to  be  good  at 
this  game." 
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"  Sure,"  commented  Bat  in  his  good-natured  way, 
"  but  don't  you  go  ropin'  any  of  the  grown-up  Navajos 
— they  kinder  take  life  serious  like." 

^'  Me?  Throw  a  rope  at  one  o'  them  cooriosities 
who  carries  a  little  tommy'awk,  Bat?  Not  'arf.  I 
don't  want  to  be  chopped  into  little  bits  o'  somethin' 
to  light  the  fire  with." 

Buckskin  Pete  sauntered  forward. 

"  Whippet's  done  enough  for  one  lesson ;  he'll  only 
tangle  his  hands  if  he  tries  more,  but  he  can  learn 
a  lot  by  lookin'  on,  Bat." 

*'  That's  so.  Buck.  Shall  we  show  him  a  thing  or 
two?" 

"  On  foot,  or " 

"  Yep,  on  foot  first,  Buck,  then  in  the  saddle." 

''  Takes  me  most  o'  my  time.  Bat,  to  stay  in  the 
saddle  without  tryin'  to  throw  a  '  rope.'  " 

*'Get  Buck  to  teach  you  how  to  sit  a  hawse; 
he'll  make  a  decent  rider  of  you  in  a  week,  or  half 
kill  you,"  smiled  Bat. 

"  I  don't  mind  bein'  'arf  killed,"  cooed  Whippet. 
"  It's  the  other  bloomin'  'arf  that  worries  me.  An 
'orse  is  an  animal  that  always  seems  to  be  thinkin' 
just  the  opposite  o'  what  I'm  thinkin' — when  on  it; 
but  you  an'  Buck  seem  always  to  be  thinkin'  the 
same  way  as  your  'orse.  I  was  ridin'  a  week  ago, 
an'  I  came  to  a  little  creek,  an'  I  thought  I'd  jump 
it ;  the  'orse  thought  he  wouldn't,  an'  when  I  galloped 
up  to  the  creek  me  an'  that  quadruped  did  jest  what 
we  both  thought,  for  'e  stopped  dead,  an'  I  went 
over." 

"  Buck  will  teach  you  as  the  Navajos  taught 
him,  and  that  won't  ever  happen  to  you  again. 
Whippet." 

As  Bat  spoke,  he  made  an  almost  ghostly  sign 
to  Buck,  who  leapt  like  a  deer,  and  as  he  did  so. 
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Bat  shot  out  the  lasso.  The  long  flexible  "  rope " 
snaked  along  the  ground,  travelling  almost  with 
the  speed  of  a  flash  of  light.  It  would  have 
noosed  around  the  legs  of  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a 
hundred,  but  even  as  it  nearly  reached  him,  Buck- 
skin Pete  leapt  nimbly  upward  and  let  the  deadly 
noose  pass  under  his  moccasined  feet,  and  in  mid- 
air, with  a  sudden  twist  of  his  supple  body,  Buck 
spun  himself  round,  and  as  his  feet  touched  the 
earth  again  his  two  guns,  as  if  moved  by  magic,  came 
up  from  the  holsters  and  covered  Bat. 

"  Gee,  but  you're  some  quick.  Buck,"  cried  Bat 
admiringly,  whilst  The  Whippet  stared  open-mouthed, 
and  the  Navajo  braves  in  the  outer  circle  uttered 
grunts  of  approval.  "  Sahe  that.  Whippet?"  said 
Bat.  "  Many  a  cocksure  fool  of  a  cowman  has  lost 
his  hayr  through  tryin'  to  throw  a  rope  sudden- 
like on  a  redskin.  If  me  an'  Buck  had  been  in 
earnest,  I'd  be  daid  by  now,  stone  daid,  an'  only 
fit  fr  buzzards'  meat.  Not,"  he  added,  *'  that  the 
red  men  often  carry  a  six  gun ;  they  don't,  for 
they  don't  like  'em,  an'  seldom  get  the  trick  of 
handlin'  'em." 

**What  do  they  put  you  in  cold  storage  with 
then?"  demanded  Whippet.  "  They  couldn't  do  it 
with  a  bow  an'  arrer." 

"  Show  him  what  a  Navajo  brave  would  send  a  cow- 
man to  sleep  with,  Buck." 

As  he  spoke,  Bat  with  a  few  deft  turns  of  his 
wrist  spun  the  lasso  into  a  loose  coil  and  stood  ready 
to  throw.  Buckskin  Pete  turned,  snatched  a  toma- 
hawk from  the  hand  of  a  warrior,  and,  with  a 
sudden  yell  that  almost  made  Whippet's  blood 
curdle,  he  flew  past  Bat,  fleet  of  foot  as  any  stag. 
Bat  made  his  cast ;  this  time  he  tried  to  drop  the 
loop  over  Buck's  head  and   shoulder  and  pin   his 
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arms  to  his  sides,  but  Buck  veered  as  a  sea  hawk 
veers  in  mid-air,  and  the  ^'  rope "  whizzed  harm- 
lessly past,  and  in  the  same  instant  Buck  had  paused, 
swung  his  arm,  and  the  glittering  tomahawk  hurtling 
through  the  air  whizzed  past  Bat's  head  a  foot  to 
the  left,  and  the  polished  blade  of  the  deadly  little 
axe  was  buried  to  the  haft  in  the  trunk  of  a  blighted 
tree  that  stood  some  little  way  behind  Bat  and  to 
the  left  of  him.  But  wizard-like  as  the  speed  of  Buck 
had  been.  Bat's  rapidity  to  motion  had  been  every 
whit  as  lightning-like.  He  had  cast  the  lasso  with 
his  right  hand,  and  as  his  falcon  eyes  realised  he 
had  missed  the  throw,  his  left  hand  had  jerked  a 
gun  from  its  holster,  and  he  had  fired,  his  bullet 
going  high  in  air  above  Buck's  head. 

"I  think  you  would  have  got  me  with  the  gun 
before  my  tom'hawk  reached  you.  Bat." 

"  P'r'aps,  Buck,  but  not  before  you'd  throwed. 
Guess  we'd  both  ha'  been  buzzards'  breakfasts  if 
we'd  been  on  the  job."  Then  turning  to  Whippet, 
he  said  :  '^  That's  border  war,  or  part  of  it,  pardner, 
an'  yew  jest  can't  afford  to  make  no  errors — one 
mistake  is  enough  most  times." 

''I  sabe.  Bat,"  replied  Whippet.  ''If  you  go  for 
the  point  of  the  other  joker's  chin,  you  got  to  get 
there  good  an'  hard  before  he  gets  to  yours,  or  it's 
dreamland  for  you,  an'  the  small  end  o'  the 
money." 

After  resting  for  a  little  while  Bat  suggested  that 
a  lesson  on  horseback  would  do  Whippet  no  harm. 
The  young  borderer  in  his  acute  way  was  bent  on 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  for  he  saw  that 
the  teaching  of  Whippet  was  drawing  Buckskin  Pete 
out  of  his  black  mood  to  some  extent,  and  making 
him  forget,  if  only  for  a  time,  the  foul  shame  that 
had  been  put  upon  him.    Buck,  whose  chief  passion 
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in  life  was  horse-riding  and  wild  horse- taming, 
readily  fell  in  with  Bat's  suggestion.  Two  horses 
were  brought,  Bat's  wearing  a  saddle,  whilst  Buck- 
skin Pete's  mustang  wore  nothing  but  a  bridle,  for 
Buck  preferred  to  ride  Indian  fashion  at  all  times, 
though  when  amongst  white  people  he  made  use  of 
a  saddle. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  Whippet  was  never  likely 
to  forget  the  exhibition  of  horsemanship  that  followed. 
Bat  was  great,  but  Buck  was  superb,  and  he  had 
an  incentive  to  do  his  best,  for,  just  before  mount- 
ing, Moon-on-the-Water  galloped  into  camp  and  dis- 
mounted. 

"Anythin'  doin'?"  Bat  had  demanded  in  his  terse 
way,  and  the  Indian  girl  had  answered  : 

"Not  yet.  Spotted  Bull  and  Cooney  have  gone 
into  the  Big  Canyon;  they  wait  for  something — 
perhaps  more  men.  Our  eyes  are  all  round  them; 
no  can  move  but  Yellow  Fang  will  know  in  time." 

Bat  had  looked  at  Buck,  and  said  : 

"  Sounds  like  one  o'  Cooney's  clever  moves.  He's 
tryin'  to  get  the  big  cattle  barons  on  his  side." 

For  a  moment  Buck's  wild  eyes  had  blazed. 

"The  Big  Canyon,"  he  snapped.  "I  know  every 
stone  in  it,  every  hidin'-hole  an'  every  point  where 
a  trap  could  be  set  for  Cooney  an'  Spotted  Bull." 

"  Go  slow.  Buck,"  cautioned  Bat.  "  If  you  at 
the  head  of  Yellow  Fang's  braves  did  Jim  Cooney 
an'  his  posse  up,  you'd  have  every  white  man  on  the 
border  against  you." 

"  Cooney  has  Spotted  Bull  and  his  warriors  with 
him,"  growled  Buck. 

"  Sure  he  has,  an'  they'll  put  the  fire  in  the  grass 
if  you  give  'em  time,  pardner.  I  guess  that  cunnin' 
devil  Cooney  went  to  Big  Canyon  because  the  Navajos 
know  it  so  well,  and  might  be  tempted  to  break  the 
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truce,  an'  you  can  bet  your  shirt  Cooney  an'  Spotted 
Bull  wouldn't  stay  there  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  : 
they'd  skip  out  an'  spread  the  tale  that  the  Navajos 
an'  you  tried  to  bring  off  a  massacre.  Meet  cunnin' 
with  cunnin',  Buck.  Guess  you  won't  find  me  goin' 
slow  when  once  the  band  begins  to  play.  I  want 
Spotted  Bull's  scalp  for  my  bridle-rein,  an'  he  wants 
mine  for  his  tepee-pole.  Now,  let's  get  on  our 
horses  an'  show  Whippet  a  thing  or  two  he  don't 
know." 

Bat  vaulted  into  his  saddle  as  he  spoke,  and  he, 
too,  meant  to  show  himself  at  his  best  in  front  of 
Moon-on-the- Water,  though  he  knew  what  Buckskin 
Pete  was  amongst  horses. 

Moon-on-the-Water,  light  of  foot  as  any  fawn, 
ran  to  a  place  of  vantage  out  of  the  way  of  the 
two  young  men,  and  Buckskin  Pete  with  a  shrill 
cry  set  his  fiery  mustang  in  motion  and  ran  a  few 
yards  beside  it,  and  then,  snatching  a  wisp  of  the 
mane  in  his  left  hand,  leapt  as  lightly  as  a  bird 
lights  on  a  bough  to  the  animal's  back  and  swept 
round  the  open  space  at  headlong  speed,  the  red- 
skins of  all  ages  and  each  sex  yelling  like  demons. 
Bat  went  in  pursuit,  his  lasso  ready  for  a  cast. 
Suddenly  the  borderer  made  his  effort;  the  loop 
seemed  almost  round  Buck's  neck,  when  the  lad  slid 
like  an  eel  from  the  upright  position,  one  arm  went 
round  the  mustang's  neck,  his  body  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  madly  galloping  animal's  lean  frame, 
until  he  seemed  to  be  hanging  on  by  one  arm  and 
one  leg  only,  and  that  was  all  that  Bat  could  see 
of  him,  except  his  dark,  handsome  face  peering  from 
under  the  racing  mustang's  throat.  Buck  wds  hang- 
ing on  by  his  right  leg  and  right  arm,  and  was 
keeping   the   mustang's   body   between   himself   and 
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Bat  with  his  ever-whirling  lasso.  How  Buck 
managed  to  stay  in  that  position,  and  why  he  did 
not  fall  and  break  his  neck  in  the  whirlwind  race, 
Whippet  could  not  fathom. 

** 'Angs  to  the  bloomin'  'orse  like  a  fly  down  side 
up  'angs  to  a  ceilin'  in  a  London  cook-'ouse," 
muttered  Whippet. 

A  moment  later  he  gasped,  for  Buck,  still  in  mad 
career,  had  drawn  his  six  gun  with  his  left  hand, 
and  was  pouring  shot  after  shot  over  Bat's  head  from 
under  the  mustang's  throat. 

*' That,"  muttered  Whippet,  *'is  an  'int  to  Bat 
that  he  could  blow  his  topknot  off  if  he  was  in 
earnest." 

A  dozen  more  feats  of  wild  riding  were  shown, 
each  more  daring  and  dangerous  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  and  then  the  riders  dismounted. 

'*  Your  turn  now.  Whippet,"  exclaimed  Buck. 

"  Beggin'  your  pardin,  Buck,"  replied  Whippet 
with  extreme  gravity,  "  but  you've  got  me  all 
wrong.  It  ain't  my  turn ;  I'm  the  blitherin'  audience, 
I  am." 

Buck  only  smiled  grimly,  and  spoke  in  the  Navajo 
tongue  to  the  crowd,  and  instantly  two  grizzled 
warriors  sprang  away  and  quickly  returned  at  a 
gallop  with  a  third  horse  between  the  two  they 
rode. 

"  Get  up.  Whippet." 

As  Buck  spoke,  he  indicated  the  snorting,  rearing 
mustang  which,  devoid  of  saddle  or  bridle,  was  only 
held  in  control  by  a  streak  of  rawhide  looped  round 
its  under  jaw. 

''Get  up,  me?  Whippet?  Tell  me.  Buck,  what 
am  I  goin'  to  'old  on  to  when  I  do  get  up?  I  won't 
be  on  before  I'm  off." 
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''  You  won't  fall  off,  pardner,"  exclaimed  Bat. 

"  I  know  I  won't,"  replied  Whippet  dolefully,  "  I'll 
be  blinkin'  well  thro  wed  off." 

"  You  won't." 

^*  Why  not,  Bat?" 

"  Because  those  Nawys  won't  let  you  fall ;  they're 
goin'  to  teach  you  the  way  they  taught  Buck." 

''That,"  said  Whippet,  ''is  the  sort  o'  patter  the 
lightnin'  tooth  extractor  gives  you  in  Petticoat  Lane, 
London,  on  a  Sunday  mornin'  :  '  Step  up,  gents,  it 
won't  'urt;  if  it  does  I'll  put  the  tooth  back  where  I 
pulled  it  from  an'  charge  you  nothin'  for  it.' " 

Both  Bat  and  Buckskin  Pete  smiled  broadly  at 
the  Britisher's  quaint  reminiscence  of  his  old  London 
life. 

"  Go  to  it,  son,"  chuckled  Bat.  "  I'll  bet  you  my 
best  broncho  to  a  pair  o'  spurs  the  Navvy's  won't 
let  you  fall." 

With  a  rueful  expression  on  his  tough  face,  the  ex- 
boxer  went  at  his  task.  As  he  caught  hold  of  the 
mustang's  mane.  Buck  stooped  swiftly,  caught 
Whippet's  ankle,  and  tossed  him  on  the  back  of 
the  half-tamed  mustang,  and  then,  nimble  as  any 
deer.  Buck  shot  out  of  the  way,  and  the  two  Navajo 
warriors  closed  up  one  on  each  side  of  Whippet, 
their  well-trained  war  ponies  squeezed  so  close  into 
Whippet's  horse  that  their  flanks  jammed  his  legs 
close,  and  then  the  lesson  began. 

"Hang  on  to  the  mane  with  both  hands  an'  your 
teeth,"  yelled  Bat,  and  Whippet  did  his  level  best 
to  obey  the  command. 

Wild  yells  shook  the  air ;  the  three  animals  plunged 
forward;  there  was  a  great  scurry  of  dust,  and 
Whippet,  fairly  pinned  in  his  place  by  the  two  grim 
red  riders,  started  on  what  was  to  him  the  maddest 
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moment  of  his  not  uneventful  life.     As  the  three 
horses   moved,    Moon-on-the-Water   vaulted   feather- 
light  to  the  bare  back  of  a  mustang  and  sped  out 
in   pursuit,   and   before   the   trio   had   covered   fifty 
lengths  she  was  close  up  behind  Whippet's  mustang, 
and  she  was  shouting  encouragement  to  him  to  cling 
tight  and  have  no  fear ;  she  knew  the  Navajo  warriors 
would   not   permit   Whippet   to   fall,    but   she   also 
realised  that  the  Britisher  did  not  know  this.     Out 
over  the  open  ground  they  raced  as  hard  as  hoofs 
could  cover  the  grass.    Once,  as  the  horses  swerved 
to  make  a  circle.  Whippet  was  toppling  backwards, 
but  a  pair  of  brawny  arms  that  felt  like  living  steel 
went  round  his  waist,  as  the  two  warriors,  leaning 
inwards  towards  the  white  man,  caught  and  steadied 
him,  and  pulled  him  back  into  his  proper  position 
again.     A  little  later,   when  covering  some  broken 
ground     at     headlong     speed.     Whippet's     mustang 
blundered,   and  had  he  been   alone  he  would  have 
pitched  clean  over  its  ears  on  to  his  head,  but  a  red 
hand  fell  with  the  grip  of  a  vice  on  his  shoulder, 
and  again  he  was  replaced  in  the  perpendicular.    It 
was   all   child's   play   to   the   two   Navajos   and   to 
Moon-on-the-Water;    horses   and    horse-riding    were 
almost  as  much  part  of  their  daily  lives  as  breath- 
ing, but  Whippet  felt  that  he  had  suddenly  become 
part  and  parcel  of  a  menagerie  of  mad  things.    But 
if  his  body  was  wrenched  and  shaken,  jolted  and 
almost   split,    his   fighting   spirit   was   rising  to   its 
zenith,  and  though  in  mortal  terror  of  a  dislocated 
neck,  he  refused  to  show  the  white  feather.    Wheel- 
ing like  swallows  the  mustangs  made  for  the  camp 
they    had    started    from,    the    red    riders    whooping 
like   demons,    but   never   failing   to   jam   Whippet's 
legs  so  close  to  his  horse  that,  as  Bat  had  said,  he 
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could  not  have  fallen  off  on  one  side  or  the  other 
if  he  had  been  paid  to  do  it.  Even  when  the  fiery 
mustangs,  now  half  frantic  with  the  excitement  of 
the  long,  long  race  and  the  demoniac  yelling  and 
whooping,  jumped  the  clumps  of  sage,  or  leapt  clean 
over  the  low  rocks  that  cropped  up  here  and  there, 
Whippet  did  not  get  a  fall.  His  leg  muscles  were 
aching  with  the  agony  of  the  long-sustained  strain 
of  gripping  at  unsaddled  horseflesh,  the  last  atom 
of  wind  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  bumped  out  of 
him,  the  sweat  was  pouring  from  his  wet  hair  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  felt  as  he  had  often  felt  in  a  long- 
drawn  battle  in  the  ring  when  the  odds  of  weight 
and  height  and  reach  had  been  all  against  him  and 
he  had  only  kept  his  feet  by  sheer  grit  and  pluck 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  chance  to  send  home  one 
crashing  blow  to  turn  almost  certain  defeat  into 
victory. 

Just  as  the  camp  was  reached  and  the  mustangs, 
now  a  mass  of  white  foam  and  lather,  were  racing 
at  their  top  speed,  with  ears  laid  flat  and  the  whites 
of  their  eyes  rolling,  Moon-on-the-Water  shouted  a 
command  in  the  Navajo  tongue,  and  Yellow  Fang's 
daughter  was  one  who  knew  how  to  command. 
Instantly  the  red  warrior  riding  on  the  near  side 
of  Whippet,  with  a  pressure  of  his  knees  and  a 
turn  of  his  wrist,  caused  his  mustang  to  make  a 
magical  movement,  for  it  sped  away  from  the  white 
man  almost  at  right  angles,  and  as  it  did  so,  Moon- 
on-the-Water  shot  up  alongside  the  pumped-out 
fighting  man,  vaulted  from  her  mustang's  back  in 
full  flight,  and  landed,  legs  astride,  behind  Whippet, 
and  both  her  beautifully  shaped  arms  went  round 
him,  and  held  him  in  a  clasp  that  he  afterwards 
said  was  as  soft  as  silk  but  as  strong  as  a  wre^ler's 
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hug,  and  in  that  moment  the  mustangs  stopped  as 
if  suddenly  struck  by  a  thunderbolt.  The  Navajo 
warrior  who  had  remained  riding  by  Whippet's  side 
dropped  off  his  mustang  on  to  his  feet  as  naturally 
and  unconcernedly  as  if  he  had  been  walking  all 
the  way,  for  that  was  part  of  his  training  as  a 
seasoned  warrior,  but  Whippet  would  have  gone  on 
head  foremost  amongst  the  deep  sage-bush  if  Moon- 
on-the-Water's  arms  had  not  encircled  him.  She  had 
foreseen  this  rough  bit  of  horse-play  when  she  had 
flashed  forward  and  leapt  upon  his  horse  behind 
him,  and  though  the  younger  redskins  were  dis- 
appointed at  being  cheated  out  of  the  usual  denoue- 
ment of  a  first  riding  lesson,  and  had  been  waiting 
to  see  The  Whippet  plunge  headlong  into  the  soft, 
feathery  masses  of  the  sage-bush,  they  felt  they  had 
been  compensated  by  the  sight  of  Moon-on-the-Water's 
marvellous  dexterity. 

*'  Guess  you  never  saw  anything  as  smart  as 
Moon-on-the-Water's  flyin'  leap.  Buck,"  cried  Bat 
Masterson. 

**Yep,"  came  the  quiet  answer;  "I  taught  her 
that  trick.  It's  dead  easy  when  you  know  how, 
Bat." 

"  Might  be  to  you.  Buck — you're  half  horse." 

*'  An'  half  Indian,"  murmured  Buckskin  Pete. 

Moon-on-the-Water  had  slid  to  the  ground.  She 
held  out  one  hand  to  The  Whippet. 

''Jump." 

That  was  all  she  said,  and  The  Whippet  tried 
his  level  best  to  obey,  but  his  strained  leg  muscles 
refused  to  obey,  and  he  only  succeeded  in  rolling 
off  amid  the  grins  of  the  redskins.  When  he  tried 
to  stand  erect,  the  agony  of  the  cramp  caught  and 
held  him,  but  he  set  his  lean  jaws  and  hid,  or  tried 
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to  hide,  his  pain.  One  of  the  warriors  who  had  ridden 
with  him  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  Heap  good — first  time — heap  guts — soon  learn ;  by- 
an'-by  ride  like  XaTajo." 

"  Dunno  about  the  guts,"  drawled  Whippet;  "I'd 
ha'  got  off  an'  walked  back — if  I  could." 

**Not  you,  pardner,"  interpolated  Bat,  "you  ain't 
the  gettin'-off  sort." 

Buckskin  Pete  said  nothing;  he  stepped  to  where 
old  Cedar  Leaf  was  standing  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  her.    She  nodded  her  wise  old  head. 

"  Plenty  room  my  tepee,"  she  answered.  "  You 
bring  Whippet." 

Buck  sauntered  over  to  the  Britisher. 

"Bite  on  it  an'  foUer  me,"  he  muttered,  and  shot 
a  look  into  the  ex-bruiser's  eyes  that  conveyed  more 
than  his  words,  for  Whippet,  pretending  to  chew 
complacently  on  his  plug,  stumbled  and  blundered 
and  dragged  his  tortured  legs  along  and  followed 
to  Cedar  Leaf's  tepee,  and  when  the  flap  was  closed 
Whippet  dropped,  for  his  legs  refused  their  office. 
Then  Cedar  Leaf  and  Buckskin  Pete  stripped  him 
naked  as  when  he  was  born,  and  the  pair  of  them, 
the  old  woman  and  the  strange  youth,  kneaded  the 
Britisher's  pulped  frame  from  feet  to  ears  with 
snake  oil  mixed  with  herbs.  The  Whippet  had 
been  trained  many  times  for  important  fights,  and 
knew  what  a  real  man-handling  meant,  but  he 
writhed  and  squirmed  under  those  kneading  fingers 
and  knuckles,  and  gasped  out  many  a  luridly  profane 
protest.  He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  deaf 
mutes  for  all  the  notice  they  took  of  him,  and  when 
the  massaging  ended  Whippet  was  placed  near  the 
small  fire  that  glowed  in  red  embers  in  the  centre 
of  the  tepee,  and  Cedar  Leaf  threw  a  double  handful 
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of  herbs  on  the  embers,  and  soon  a  thin  cloud  of 
pungent  smoke  filled  the  tepee. 

'*  Good,"  muttered  Cedar  Leaf.  "  Soon  he  sleep. 
To-morrow  he  wake  up,  no  pain,  all  muscles  soft  and 
strong  like  doeskin.  Heap  good  man.  By- an 'by 
make  good  hunter  an'  trapper." 

Buckskin  Pete  only  jerked  his  handsome  head  as 
if  he  knew,  and  then  turned  to  that  corner  of  the 
big  tepee  where  San  Jos6  lay  sleeping  a  dreamless 
sleep. 

"  How's  the  old  man?  Will  this  smoke  hurt  him. 
Cedar  Leaf?" 

"  No  hurt ;  help  make  bleeding  stop  in  San  Jos6's 
lung." 

"  Is  he  going  to  get  well?" 

The  young  voice  was  cold,  as  if  no  love  for  the 
broken  gambler  lay  in  the  speaker's  heart,  but  into 
his  eyes  crept  a  look  so  deep,  so  tender,  so  yearn- 
ing, that  Cedar  Leaf  knew  what  the  ruined  man 
was  to  the  boyish  speaker.  She  did  not  answer  at 
once,  but  stood  with  her  hands  locked  together 
and  her  eyes  peering  into  vacancy,  and  Buckskin 
Pete  did  not  interrupt  her.  Reckless  as  he  was,  he 
knew  too  much  of  Cedar  Leaf  and  her  uncanny  powers 
to  dare  to  call  her  soul  back  when  she  had  sent 
it  from  her  living  body  in  search  of  knowledge. 

A  long,  long  silence  ensued,  and  at  last  a  deep 
sigh  broke  from  Cedar  Leaf's  bosom,  her  hands 
unlocked  and  fell  at  her  sides;  the  light  of  this 
world  grew  again  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
spoke  : 

"  Yes,  Buck.  San  Jos6  will  live  until  the  wild 
geese  have  come  from  the  big  lakes  and  gone 
again." 

''Will — will  he  be  strong  again?" 
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"  He  will  not  die  of  this  that  is  hurting  him  now, 
Buck;  he  will  leave  a  red  trail  behind  him  when  he 
goes;  he  will  die  as  an  old  wolf  dies,  fighting  with 
fangs  dripping  red." 

''  Guess  that's  about  how  he'd  like  to  die,  Cedar 
Leaf.  He's  had  one  hell  of  a  hard  life,  made  hard 
by  his  enemies,  an' — I'm  glad — damn  glad — he's 
goin'  to  leave  a  red  trail  behind  him,  an'  I'll  help 
him." 


if 


Chapter  V  The  Magic  op  Cedar  Leaf 

After  seeing  that  The  Whippet  had  dropped  into 
a  quiet  sleep,  Buckskin  Pete  left  Cedar  Leaf's  tepee, 
and  Bat  noticed  at  once  that  the  black  mood  had 
returned.  Buck  was  moody,  touchy  of  temper,  and 
ill  to  get  along  with.  Hoping  to  draw  him,  Bat 
exclaimed : 

''  The  Navajo  braves  have  been  practising  with 
bows  and  arrows  an'  tomahawk  throwing ;  what's  the 
matter  with  showing  'em  what  we  can  do  with  our 
six  guns.  Buck?" 

*' Yep,  as  soon  as  you  like,"  snapped  Buck,  *'if 
you'll  ride  with  me  to  the  Big  Canyon ;  there's  plenty 
of  live  marks  there  to  practise  on." 

<<  Forget  it,  pardner,  until  Yellow  Fang  gives  the 
word;  he's  the  big  noise  in  this  lay-out,  not  you 
or  me." 

*'  As  you  like,  Bat.  I'm  in  on  a  waiting  game, 
if  I  must  wait,  an'  I'm  in  on  a  swift  deal  if  I  can 
get  it." 

As  he  spoke.  Buckskin  Pete  swung  away  in  search 
of  loneliness,  for  deep  down  in  his  soul  he  felt  at 
war  with  the  world.  He  found  the  place  he  sought, 
and  threw  himself  down  to  brood.  People  of  his 
father's  colour  had  driven  him  from  their  haunts 
like  a  pariah  dog;  people  of  his  mother's  colour 
under  Spotted  Bull  had  allied  themselves  with  his 
white  enemies,  and  were  about  to  dispossess  his 
mother's  people  of  the  lands  that  had  been  theirs 
from  the  beginning.  To  his  fierce  young  soul  it 
seemed  there  was  no  justice  on  earth  or  beyond  the 
stars,   and  he  felt  like  a  rattler  that  strikes,   and 
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strikes  to  kill,  at  every  form  it  sees  in  the  mating 
time.  A  soft  sound,  no  louder  than  the  grasses 
make  when  the  wind  stirs  them,  caused  him  to  lift 
his  head  and  hand  at  the  same  moment,  but  the 
next  instant  his  hand  dropped,  and  his  ever-ready 
gun  slid  back  into  its  holster.  In  front  of  him 
stood  a  girl,  tall  and  lissome.  Half  a  flicker  of  an 
eye  would  have  told  anyone  this  maid  had  not  a 
drop  of  Indian  blood  in  her,  though  she  was  dressed 
much  as  Moon-on-the-Water  dressed.  Her  hair  was 
the  colour  of  honey  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it, 
her  big  soft  eyes  were  blue  as  the  bell  flowers  that 
seem  to  take  their  glorious  hue  ftom  the  skies  in 
summer-time,  but  there  was  something  in  those  eyes 
that  would  have  sent  a  mother  away  weeping  :  it  was 
not  the  expression  of  the  half-witted,  but  something 
more  subtle  than  that;  it  was  as  if  a  gauzy  veil  lay 
between  the  eyes  that  saw  outwardly  and  the  intellect 
that  lay  inward.  The  rest  of  the  face  was  built 
upon  heroic  lines.  To  have  called  her  beautiful 
would  have  been  to  prove  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  word.  It  was  a  noble  face,  such  as  the  old 
Eastern  sculptors  tried  to  catch  in  works  of  stone 
or  bronze  when  attempting  to  depict  mythical  god- 
desses for  men  to  worship. 

''  Dream  Flower." 

Buck's  voice  as  he  spoke  the  name  had  more  of 
its  old  musical  cadence  than  it  had  carried  since 
the  hour  the  sheriff  of  Pine  Kidge  had  caused  his 
arrest. 

The  maid  came  to  his  call  like  a  young  doe  going 
to  drink,  timidly,  shyly,  but  evidently  with  no  fear 
of  the  youth,  whose  voice  and  beckoning  finger  had 
called  her.  Her  timidity  was  in  response  to  some- 
thing that  lay  behind  her  eyes.  She  feared  men, 
but  not  this  man^  if  Buck  could  correctly  have  been 
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described  as  a  man.  When  she  got  quite  close,  he 
reached  up  and  took  hold  of  one  of  her  hands  in 
both  his,  and  gently  drew  her  down  beside  him. 

''It  is  not  like  you,"  he  whispered,  "to  stray  so 
far  from  your  tepee.  Does  Cedar  Leaf  know  where 
you  are?" 

The  girl  wagged  her  glorious  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  waved  one  finger  to 
and  fro. 

''  No,"  said  Buck,  ''  I  guessed  she  didn't.  She 
will  be  on  your  trail  in  a  minute  or  two,  like  a 
panther  seeking  a  lost  cub.  Why  did  you  come, 
Dream  Flower?" 

''  I  watched  Buckskin  Pete,"  came  the  reply  in 
a  rich  low  contralto  voice;  "I  saw  him  leave  Cedar 
Leaf's  tepee,  and  on  his  face  I  saw  the  clouds  lying 
as  they  lie  above  the  hills  before  the  rain  comes. 
I  saw  Buck's  eyes,  that  always  jumped  and  laughed 
like  the  little  waters  that  run  in  the  sunlight,  and 
his  eyes  were  bright  as  the  scalping  knives  the 
Navajo  warriors  are  sharpening;  they  looked  hard 
and  cruel,  but  I,  who  see  so  much  that  others  cannot 
see,  saw  the  pain  in  the  eyes  of  Buckskin  Pete,  so 
I  stole  away  from  my  tepee,  and  came  to  charm 
the  pain  away  as  I  used  to  do  when  Buck  was  a 
papoose." 

A  smile  that  somehow  made  the  youth's  face  look 
infinitely  more  savage  than  it  had  done  in  its  cynical 
repose,  answered  the  maid's  slowly  spoken  speech. 
He  did  not  deny  his  trouble ;  he  knew  Dream  Flower 
far  too  well  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

''The  pain  is  too  deep  to  charm  away,"  he  said. 
"  My  enemies  have  driven  the  arrow  in  too  deep, 
and  have  broken  the  shaft,  and  left  the  flint-head  of 
the  arrow  in  the  wound." 

The  maid  looked  at  him  in  a  weird  kind  of  way, 
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and  then,  touching  her  forehead  to  indicate  her  brain, 
she  put  a  query  : 

"  Is  the  wound  in  here,  Buck — in  deep?" 

Swiftly  Buckskin  Pete  touched  the  spot  over  his 
heart,  then  his  forehead. 

"  In  here — an'  here.  Dream  Flower.  There  are 
no  scars,  but  the  wounds  are  there  to  stay." 

The  girl  made  an  inexpressible  gesture. 

''  I  know,"  she  said.  ''  I  am  like  that  always,  in 
the  sunshine  or  the  shadows ;  I  am  afraid,  always 
afraid  that  someone  will  creep — creep — creep  through 
the  grass,  and " 

She  put  both  her  hands  up  to  her  throat  in  a 
gesture  that  told  of  the  nightmare  of  horror  that 
had  come  into  the  world  with  her  when  she  was 
born,  and  had  been  implanted  in  her  being  before 
birth,  when  she  and  the  mother  who  bore  her  had 
been  one  life,  a  mother's  terror  of  shame  and  outrage 
and  death  transmitted  to  her  child. 

Buck  thrust  his  own  troubles  behind  him,  and 
soothed  the  poor  fluttering  heart  of  the  maid  with 
words  that  few  would  have  credited  him  with  know- 
ing how  to  use,  tender,  brave,  heartening  words  that 
slipped  from  his  tongue  in  musical  cadences.  So 
had  he  comforted  her  many  times  when  they  were 
children,  and  the  agony  of  pre-natal  fear  convulsed 
her.  Always  she  had  leant  upon  him,  finding  in  his 
inexhaustible  courage  that  solace  the  weak  gather 
from  the  strong,  and,  strangely  enough,  this  noble- 
looking  creature  with  the  mist  enclouded  intellect 
had  always  been  able  to  give  him  gift  for  gift,  for 
when  he  in  his  wilful  way  brought  trouble  upon 
himself,  or  won  hurts  through  his  over-venturesome 
spirit,  or  found  himself  in  disgrace  through  some 
breach  of  the  camp  laws,  it  had  ever  been  Dream 
Flower  who  searched  him  out  and  gave  him  solace. 
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"Let  us  forget  the  dark  shadows  that  come  and 
go,  little  one,"  he  whispered.  "  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Did  you  see  the  new  white  man  learning 
to  ride,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "He  was  nearly  as  much 
afraid  of  the  wild  mustang  as  I  am  of  the  shadows 
that  walk  so  close  and  are  ready  to  leap  into  my 
heart,  but  he  was  very  brave,  that  white  man ;  he 
was  afraid,  but  he  conquered  his  fear,  and  the 
Navajos  like  him." 

So  in  trying  to  divert  the  girl's  thoughts  from 
her  ghostly  troubles.  Buckskin  Pete  took  a  lot  of 
the  sting  out  of  his  own  for  a  time,  at  least,  for 
to  the  afflicted  maid  his  best  and  biggest  impulses 
always  turned  protectingly.  Once,  when  only  a  boy, 
a  young  Navajo  had  teased  and  frightened  her  until 
she  cowered  weeping  in  a  cleft  of  rock.  Buckskin 
Pete,  coming  on  the  scene,  had  snatched  a  knife 
from  a  warrior's  girdle  and  had  pursued  the 
tormentor  out  into  the  desert,  until  both  pursued 
and  pursuer  had  fallen  from  exhaustion,  and  had 
been  brought  in  by  mounted  men  whom  Yellow 
Fang  had  despatched  in  search  of  them.  Yet  the 
feeling  in  his  heart  for  Dream  Flower  was  not  akin 
to  the  feelings  that  were  beginning  to  stir  in  him 
when  his  eyes  rested  upon  Moon-on-the-Water,  the 
daring,  dashing  daughter  of  Yellow  Fang,  and  he 
knew  there  was  a  difference.  He  had  laughed  when 
he  saw  Moon-on-the-Water  leap  from  her  mustang 
on  to  the  back  of  Whippet's  horse  and  clasp  her 
arms  around  the  young  man  in  what  must  have  been 
a  not  too  soft  embrace ;  that  had  roused  no  ire  in 
him,  yet  when  he  intercepted  a  glance  passing 
between  Bat,  the  borderer,  and  Moon-on-the-Water, 
he  had  felt  a  surge  in  his  blood  that  made  the  little 
red  lights  danc^  before  his  eyes.     Both  maids  had 
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been  his  playmates  in  earlier  days,  for  his  years 
were  not  so  very  many  more  than  their  own,  yet 
until  quite  recently  he  had  not  discriminated  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  almost  from  the  beginning 
Moon-on-the-Water  had  tormented  and  plagued  him, 
for  she  had  been  a  wilful  little  spitfire,  the  only 
child  of  her  father,  who  had  treated  her  more  like 
a  son  than  a  daughter.  Buck  had  noticed  the 
apparent  intimacy  that  existed  between  Bat  Master- 
son  and  Yellow  Fang's  daughter  on  the  morning 
when  the  young  borderer  had  so  cleverly  and  so 
daringly  saved  San  Jose's  outfit  from  the  malice  of 
the  sheriff,  and  what  Buck  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
made  it  like  to  the  drinking  of  gall  to  have  to  owe 
his  life  and  liberty  to  Bat.  He  had  never  analysed 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  Moon-on-the-Water,  or  asked 
himself  if  he  were  in  love  with  her,  but  he  knew  that 
the  feelings  he  entertained  towards  the  lovely  Navajo 
maiden  were  entirely  different  from  those  he  felt 
towards  the  white  girl  with  the  Indian  name  of 
Dream  Flower.  He  felt  towards  this  latter  maid 
much  as  a  strong  and  virile  young  man  feels  towards 
a  child,  for  though  Dream  Flower  had  grown  in 
stature  to  almost  womanhood,  she  was  in  mind  still 
only  in  her  infancy,  and  as  a  Ijeautiful  helpless  thing 
he  loved  her,  for  in  some  things  Buckskin  Pete,  in 
spite  of  the  corroding  influences  of  his  life's  environ- 
ment, was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen ;  always  he  had 
been  strangely  chivalrous  towards  women  of  every 
colour,  kind,  and  class ;  even  the  painted  dolls  of 
the  white  men's  camps  had  found  him  so,  and  had 
wondered  where  this  half-wild  lad  with  red  blood 
in  him  had  picked  up  his  fine  courteous  manners 
which  made  him  treat  them — the  fallen  angels  of 
their  people — with  a  deference  which  so  seldom  came 
their  way. 
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Suddenly  a  long-drawn  cry  of  a  night  bird  came 
stealing  through  the  evening  air,  and  Buckskin  Pete 
leapt  nimbly  to  his  feet. 

''Come,"  he  said  to  the  girl.  ''You  heard  the 
bird's  call?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  was  Cedar  Leaf  calling 
me ;  she  always  calls  like  that  if  she  misses  me  from 
my  tepee." 

Buck  nodded  and  smiled,  and  his  smile  transfigured 
his  face. 

"Answer  the  call,"  he  said,  "and  set  old  Cedar 
Leaf's  mind  at  rest.  I  knew  it  was  her  call,"  he 
added,  "  for  so  she  always  called  me  when  I  was 
little  and  had  strayed  away.  She  is  like  the  mother 
bird  of  the  wild  partridges ;  she  is  never  happy  when 
her  young  brood  wander  out  of  her  sight." 

The  girl  lifted  up  a  voice  full  and  rich  and  sweet, 
and  sent  her  answer  on  the  wings  of  the  evening 
breeze,  then  trustingly,  as  though  she  were  still  a 
little  maid,  she  slipped  one  hand  into  one  of  Buck's, 
and  together  they  walked  towards  the  clustered 
tepees,  and  as  they  walked  the  maid  said  sweetly  : 

"  Cedar  Leaf  has  a  heart  like  the  heart  of  the 
mother  birds.  Buck.  She  loves  Moon-on-the- Water, 
and  she  loves  you,  and  me,  and  the  young  bor- 
derer Bat,  but  I  think  most  of  all  she  loves  you, 
Buck." 

"  No,  not  more  than  she  loves  her  Dream  Flower. 
She  gave  you  suck  at  her  own  bosoms  when  your 
poor  white  mother  died,  for  she  was  nursing  her 
last  born  then.  She  has  often  talked  to  me  of  that 
time,  and  she  always  said  you  drank  her  heart  as  you 
drank  her  milk." 

"  Her  heart  is  big,  Buck,  big  and  gentle." 

The  youth  laughed. 

"  Yes,  Cedar  Leaf  is  gentle  to  those  she  loves  and 
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trusts,  but  the  lions  in  the  barren  hills  in  the 
Navajo  desert  are  not  as  fierce  as  old  Cedar  Leaf 
can  be.  I  would  rather  face  Yellow  Fang  in  his 
war  paint,  with  his  axe  and  scalping-knife,  and  his 
anger  hot  against  me,  little  one,  than  old  Cedar  Leaf 
with  her  fury  roused." 

So  talking  like  young  things  of  those  they  both 
loved,  they  returned  to  be  scolded  by  Cedar  Leaf. 

"  I  knew,"  said  the  witch  woman  of  the  Navajos 
to  Buck,  *'  when  I  missed  Dream  Flower  that  she 
had  stolen  away  to  find  you ;  it  is  always  that  way 
when  you  come  to  us,  and  when  you  are  away  she 
makes  chains  of  wild  flowers  or  leaves  and  berries, 
and  says  :  '  These  are  for  Buckskin  Pete  when  he 
comes,'  and  when  they  wither,  she  burns  them,  and 
tosses  the  ashes  into  the  wind,  and  says  :  '  The  wind 
will  carry  the  scent  of  the  flowers  to  Buck.' " 

"  She  is  still  a  child,  Cedar  Leaf." 

"Still  a  child,"  sighed  the  old  woman,  *'and  she 
will  always  be  a  child,  until " 

''Until  what?" 

Buck's  voice  rang  sharply  as  he  put  the  query  : 

"Until  some  trouble  comes  to  her  as  it  came  to 
her  mother  whilst  she  was  carrying  Dream  Flower 
under  her  heart  in  the  months  before  she  was 
born." 

If  any  of  the  men  of  the  white  camps  had  seen 
Buckskin  Pete's  face  as  those  words  fell  upon  his 
ears,  they  would  have  wondered  how  they  ever 
came  to  think  of  him  as  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  on  the  border.  The  men  of  Pine  Ridge  had 
seen  him  stern  of  face,  haughty  eyed,  with  sneering 
lips,  when  he  had  been  run  out  of  camp  as  a  common 
cheat,  but  they  had  never  seen  him  as  Cedar  Leaf 
saw  him  then,  for  his  face  had  become  demoniacal; 
no  Navajo  brave,  hideous  with  war  paint,  leaping 
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into  action  with  the  smell  of  blood  in  his  nostrils, 
ever  looked  so  terrible  as  Buckskin  Pete,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  never  shed  human  blood.  His 
arched  brows  had  lowered,  his  hooked  nose  seemed 
to  curve  like  an  eagle's  beak,  his  mouth,  that  looked 
honey-sweet  when  his  mood  was  good,  had  taken  on 
a  devil's  curves,  two  tiny  crimson  dots  shot  into 
the  centre  of  his  sloe-black  eyes,  his  strong  teeth, 
always  white  like  untrodden  snow,  grinned  through 
his  dusky  red  lips,  like  a  wolf's  fangs  after  a  kill, 
and  the  muscles  of  his  lean  jaws  stood  out  like 
cords  under  the  sun-  and  wind-tanned  skin,  and  when 
he  spoke,  a  little  streak  of  passion-woven  foam  dis- 
figured his  lips. 

"You  —  think  —  that  thing  you  spoke  of  —  may 
happen  to  Dream  Flower  —  her  mother's  evil  fate?'' 

His  voice  came  in  strange  gasps,  as  if  he  had  been 
running  far  and  was  wellnigh  spent.  Cedar  Leaf 
made  a  strange  gesture  with  her  hands,  and  then 
covered  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  a  horrible  vision, 
and  her  frame  trembled  as  with  an  ague. 

Again  Buckskin  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  like 
nothing  human. 

"  Then,  Cedar  Leaf,  I  will  walk  right  into  the 
heart  of  hell  to  find  the  man  who  hurts  Dream 
Flower." 

He  did  not  say  what  he  would  do  to  the  man  when 
he  found  him — there  was  no  need.  His  face,  his 
clutching  hands,  his  fingers  crooked  like  claws,  said 
it  for  him. 

Yet  an  hour  later  when  he  joined  Bat  Masterson 
by  a  camp-fire,  his  face,  voice,  and  manner  showed 
no  sign  of  the  passion  that  had  shaken  him;  his 
Indian  blood  was  awake,  and  the  Navajo  in  him  gave 
him  the  power  to  utterly  conceal  his  feelings. 

The  two  young  men  had  little  to  say  as  they  sat 
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and  smoked  by  the  camp-fire.  There  was  a  shadow 
between  them,  and  they  both  felt  it,  and  each  was 
too  honest  to  ape  a  feigned  cordiality;  they  were 
civil  one  to  the  other,  and  that  was  all.  The  whole 
Indian  village  was  wrapped  in  silence,  yet  both 
Buckskin  Pete  and  Bat  knew  that  eyes  and  ears 
were  on  the  alert  all  round  them.  Every  now  and 
then  a  painted  warrior  would  steal  into  the  village 
like  a  shadow  and  make  his  way  to  Yellow  Fang's 
tepee,  and,  after  a  brief  parley,  go  as  he  came, 
or  send  another  warrior  to  take  his  place  whilst  he 
slept.    Once  Bat  broke  the  silence  by  remarking  : 

"  Guess  Spotted  Bull  an'  Jim  Cooney  will  bite 
off  more  than  they  can  chew  if  they  try  to  spring  a 
surprise  on  Yellow  Fang." 

"  Spotted  Bull  hasn't  a  chance  of  a  soap-bubble 
in  hell  of  doin'  anything  like  that.  The  rocks  in 
the  Big  Canyon  are  alive  with  Navajo  spies,  an' 
our  young  braves  are  as  keen  as  I  am  to  go  out  an' 
have  a  scrap." 

Another  hour  passed,  and  then  Moon-on-the-Water 
came  almost  as  soundless  as  thistledown  blown  by 
the  night  wind.  She  stood  in  the  firelight  for  a 
moment,  one  finger  on  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence, 
then,  beckoning  both  young  men  to  follow  her,  she 
went  as  she  came,  and  the  borderer  and  Buck 
followed  her. 

It  was  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  that  Moon-on-the- 
Water  led  them.  They  found  old  Cedar  Leaf  in  the 
centre  of  the  largest  tepee  in  the  village,  dressed 
in  all  the  barbaric  splendour  of  her  office.  Half  a 
dozen  age-scarred  squaws  squatted  round  a  square 
of  glowing  coals,  each  squaw  clutching  in  her  hands 
a  buckskin  wallet  filled  with  dried  herbs.  Yellow 
Fang  stood  at  one  end,  with  five  sachems  behind 
him.    The  chief,  with  eagle  plumes  in  his  hair,  his 
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face  and  body  painted,  his  weapons  of  war  in  his 
hands  and  in  his  belt,  looked  a  terrible  and  imposing 
figure. 

"  Big  medicine  to-night,"  murmured  Buckskin  Pete 
in  Bat's  ear. 

The  young  borderer  made  no  verbal  reply;  he 
merely  gripped  Buck's  hand  as  a  sign  that  he 
understood.  A  motion  of  Yellow  Fang's  hand 
indicated  where  the  two  youths  were  to  stand. 

For  quite  a  long  time  nothing  occurred;  all  the 
figures  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  were  as  still  and 
soundless  as  if  hewn  from  bronze.  Moon-on-the- 
Water  had  not  entered  the  lodge  with  Buckskin 
Pete  and  Bat;  she  had  lifted  the  outer  flap  and 
motioned  them  forward.  Now  she  came,  leading 
Dream  Flower  by  the  hand,  as  an  elder  sister  might 
have  led  a  child,  though  the  white  girl  in  bodily 
development  looked  the  more  womanly  of  the  pair, 
for  her  fine  figure  was  more  fully  developed.  As 
the  two  maidens  entered,  old  Cedar  Leaf  advanced, 
and  took  both  Dream  Flower's  hands  in  her  own, 
and  drawing  the  noble  face  close  to  her  own,  she 
commenced  crooning  over  her  in  a  deep  guttural 
voice  that  somehow  seemed  to  draw  echoes  from  the 
surrounding  shadows.  Moon-on-the-Water  had  fallen 
back,  as  if  she  realised  that  her  part  in  the  night's 
proceedings  was  to  be  a  minor  part. 

Bat  stirred  uneasily,  for  though  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  of  men  and  placid,  even  at  that  early 
age  most  of  his  faith  lay  in  the  power  of  a  six  gun 
held  in  a  steady  hand,  yet  in  the  years  he  had  known 
the  Navajos  he  had  heard  whispers  of  an  uncanny 
power  possessed  by  the  white  maid,  and  he  knew 
too  much  of  the  red  men  to  scoff  at  such  things. 

The  aged  squaws  drew  away  from  the  glowing 
embers;  Cedar  Leaf,  holding  one  of  the  white  girl's 
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hands  in  one  of  hers,  led  her  close  to  the  fire,  and 
then,  placing  one  hand  on  each  of  the  maid's 
shoulders,  she  held  her  away  from  her,  whilst  her 
glowing  eyes  sought  to  rivet  the  gaze  of  the  maid, 
who  stood  with  a  half  smile  of  innocence  upon  her 
slightly  parted  lips,  whilst  her  eyes,  laden  with 
dreams,  looked  from  face  to  face.  So  might  a  child 
suddenly  awakened  from  sleep  have  looked ;  there 
was  no  fear  in  her  expression,  only  a  kind  of 
expectant  wonder.  Many  times  in  the  past  she  had 
gone  through  similar  scenes,  but  on  the  day  that 
followed  she  had  never  been  able  to  recall  what  had 
happened.  Bat  knew  that  she  had  recognised  him 
by  the  way  she  smiled,  and  so  did  Buckskin  Pete, 
when  her  wondering  gaze  met  his. 

After  a  little  time  Dream  Flower's  gaze  ceased 
to  wander ;  something  all-compelling  in  Cedar  Leaf's 
unflinching  stare  had  caught  her  eyes  and  held  them. 
At  first  she  seemed  restless,  almost  combative,  as  if 
struggling  against  some  force  she  did  not  under- 
stand, but  Cedar  Leaf's  deep  low  crooning  soothed 
her.  Her  eyes  became  fixed,  and  the  five  old  squaws 
drew  handfuls  of  herbs  from  their  wallets  and  cast 
them  upon  the  embers,  until  a  deep  blue  flame  not 
an  inch  in  height  crept  all  over  the  red  embers ;  then 
they  linked  hands,  and  slowly  in  quaint  but  rhythmic 
movements  they  passed  round  and  round  the  square 
of  blue  flame.  As  they  did  so,  Cedar  Leaf  pressed 
her  mahogany  face  closer  and  closer  to  that  of  the 
white  girl,  until  her  old  lips  were  close  to  the  maid's 
nostrils;  then,  expanding  her  bosom,  she  breathed 
into  the  girlish  nostrils  what  seemed  to  be  the  very 
breath  of  her  life.  Slowly  a  change  came  over  the 
face  of  Dream  Flower ;  the  vacant  expression  passed 
away  as  if  a  cloud  had  been  lifted  from  her  brain, 
her  splendidly  shaped  head  went  up,  her  eyes  glowed, 
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her  figure  seemed  to  fill  out,  her  attitude,  her 
expression,  became  commanding,  almost  royal,  and 
as  this  transformation  occurred  old  Cedar  Leaf 
seemed  to  shrivel.  Bat  saw  her  face  and  body  shrink 
as  the  face  and  body  of  a  human  being  will  shrivel 
when  thirst- stricken  in  the  blistering  desert.  He 
would  have  given  all  he  possessed  to  have  been  able 
to  step  out  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  into  the  starlight, 
but  he  dared  not;  the  mystery  of  it  all  held  him  in 
a  grip  stronger  than  his  will  and  greater  than  his 
wonderful  courage.  He  was  face  to  face  with 
the  things  the  primitive  peoples  who  live  close  to 
nature  have  known  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
he  knew  it. 

Cedar  Leaf  suddenly  shuddered,  as  if  life  were 
departing  from  her;  gently  she  slid  to  the  hard 
brown  earth  and  lay  like  one  dead,  not  a  muscle 
of  her  lean  body  twitched,  not  a  limb  moved,  for 
that  time  she  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead, 
as  men  understand  death.  Then,  as  if  in  obedience 
to  a  command.  Dream  Flower  stepped  proudly  over 
the  prostrate  body  and  walked  barefooted  right  into 
the  midst  of  the  deep  blue  flames  that  swayed  as  if 
stirred  by  a  passing  breeze,  though  no  air  moved  in 
the  Medicine  Lodge. 

It  was  only  by  an  effort  of  will  power  that  Bat 
prevented  himself  from  springing  forward  and 
dragging  the  girl  from  the  midst  of  the  little  blue 
lake  of  fire.  He  was  not  much  of  a  reader  of  books, 
for  books  were  rare  on  the  border,  but  once,  when 
he  had  been  ill  of  a  fever,  his  hunter  friends  had 
taken  him  to  a  mission  station  run  by  the  Passionist 
Fathers,  and  whilst  there  he  had  often  conversed 
with  one  of  the  monks  who  had  travelled  much  in 
India,  and  the  monk  had  told  him  of  certain  religious 
sects  whose  priests  could  and  did  in  moments   of 
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exaltation  walk  barefooted  over  live  coals  and 
suffered  no  injury  thereby.  Bat,  young  iconoclast 
as  he  was,  had  remarked  to  the  padre  when  told  of 
these  things  : 

"  I  guess,  padre,  a  man  would  have  to  see  that 
fire- walking  dodge  done  to  believe  it,"  and  the  monk 
had  answered : 

"  I  have  seen  it  done,  my  son,  not  once  but  many 
times." 

Bat,  as  he  looked  at  Dream  Flower,  standing 
serene  and  apparently  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the 
flickering  flames,  remembered  the  monk's  story,  and 
stood  watching,  with  a  peculiar  pricking  sensation 
running  down  his  spine. 

Slowly  the  maid  began  to  move.  First  she  stepped 
towards  the  east,  and  threw  out  her  shapely  arms 
in  a  gesture  of  supplication  mingled  with  adoration, 
whilst  her  lips  moved,  and  a  low  chant  came  from 
her  throat.  She  uttered  words,  but  in  a  tongue  Bat 
had  never  heard  before.  Turning,  she  moved  towards 
the  west,  and  threw  out  her  arms  as  if  dispensing 
a  benediction,  her  now  brilliant  eyes  seeming  to  see 
crowds  of  people,  whom  no  one  else  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  could  see.  To  the  north  she  turned,  and  the 
blue  flames  licked  her  shapely  bare  feet,  until  Bat's 
flesh  quivered  in  response  to  what  he  thought  must 
be  the  aftermath  of  agony  she  would  suffer  when 
her  normal  self  returned.  For  a  moment  the  maid's 
body  swayed,  then  swiftly  she  raised  one  hand,  and 
seemed  for  the  next  few  moments  to  be  casting 
spear  shafts  at  some  foe  no  one  else  could  see,  and 
in  the  Navajo  tongue  she  exclaimed,  ''  War — War !" 
and  like  a  flash  it  came  to  Bat  that  the  Big  Canyon 
where  Cooney  and  Spotted  Bull  were  camped  lay 
directly  to  the  northward  of  the  Navajo  village.  He 
shot  a   swift  glance  at  Yellow   Fang  and  saw  the 
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great  chief  of  the  fierce  Navajos  draw  himself  up 
proudly  to  the  full  of  his  splendid  height,  saw  the 
lean,  muscular,  mighty  chest  that  was  covered  with 
scars  won  in  battle  swell  until  the  elastic  muscles 
rose  ridge  upon  ridge,  whilst  the  big  brown  hands 
so  like  an  eagle's  claws  clenched  and  unclenched. 
The  oracle  had  spoken,  and  Yellow  Fang,  wisest  in 
council,  most  peace-loving  and  tolerant  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  red  men,  knew  that  war  was  coming, 
and  his  proud  and  dauntless  spirit  seemed  leaping 
from  his  body  in  its  eagerness  for  the  fray,  for  of 
all  men  he  was  the  most  magnificently  brave  when 
all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  peace  had  failed;  his 
iron  will  had  held  his  impatient  braves  in  check, 
but  well  they  knew  that  the  fiercest  and  most  daunt- 
less amongst  them  would  be  as  a  babe  compared  to 
him  when  once  he  knew  that  war  must  come,  and 
he  knew  now,  for  the  spirits  of  his  forbears  had 
come  from  the  happy  hunting-grounds  to  speak 
through  the  lips  of  the  white  squaw  Dream 
Flower. 

Suddenly  the  maid  turned  towards  the  chief.  No 
longer  did  she  look  like  the  girl  of  the  clouded 
mind ;  her  grand  head  was  carried  high,  her  voice, 
full  and  strong,  rang  with  the  metallic  clang  of  battle. 
Her  words  were  brief. 

"When  the  dawn  breaks,  send  one  of  your  young 
men  to  the  Big  Canyon.  Let  him  take  a  defiance 
from  Yellow  Fang,  chief  of  all  the  Navajos,  to 
Spotted  Bull,  to  meet  him  alone,  warrior  to  warrior, 
each  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands,  in  the  valley 
of  the  three  pines,  each  chieftain's  braves  to  stand 
upon  the  hills  and  watch  the  battle  between  the  two 
chiefs  from  afar,  no  man  on  either  side  to  raise  a 
hand  to  save  or  aid." 

Tall  and  splendid  Yellow  Fang  had  looked  before 
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he  received  that  order,  which  was  to  him  the  greatest 
honour  of  a  splendid  life,  but  now  he  seemed  to 
stretch  and  grow  before  the  watching  eyes,  until 
he  towered,  a  giant  of  his  kind.  His  voice  rolled  out 
like  the  deep  throbbing  notes  of  a  war  drum. 

"  Spotted  Bull  is  a  great  warrior,  brave  as  the 
mountain  lion,  crafty  as  the  fox,  and  so  is  his 
brother,  Hooded  Snake,  who  is  with  him  in  the  Big 
Canyon.  One  of  my  young  men  shall  ride  at  the 
dawn  with  my  challenge.  It  may  be  that  I  shall 
fall  in  this  fight  and  go  to  my  place  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  where  my  fathers  are;  if  so,  it  is 
the  ending  of  all  endings  I  would  ask  for."  ^  ^  "' 

As  if  her  work  were  finished.  Dream  Flower 
stepped  serenely  from  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
then  crouched  beside  the  still  body  of  old  Cedar 
Leaf.  Picking  the  grey  head  up  in  her  arms,  the 
maid  laid  her  cheek  lovingly  against  the  withered 
face,  and  it  looked  to  the  watchers  as  if  the  living 
were  fondling  the  dead.  The  blue  flames  flared  up, 
and  then  flickered  out,  and  the  red  embers  beneath 
glowed  dull  crimson.  Four  of  the  five  old  squaws 
knelt  and  chafed  the  arms  and  lower  limbs  of  Cedar 
Leaf,  whilst  the  fifth  pressed  a  handful  of  green 
herbs  to  the  hooked  beak  of  a  nose  of  the  wise  woman 
of  the  Navajos,  whilst  Dream  Flower  still  cradled 
the  old  grey  head  against  her  girlish  bosom.  The 
silence  of  death  hung  over  the  M^icine  Lodge  whilst 
Cedar  Leaf  fought  her  way  back  to  life,  slowly, 
painfully,  with  limbs  twitching  and  writhing,  whilst 
her  whole  body  was  convulsed.  The  ashen  hue  left 
her  cheeks,  her  eyelids  flickered,  her  bosom  heaved, 
and  then  her  eyelids  opened,  and  her  voice,  querulous 
as  that  of  an  old,  old  woman,  demanded  why  they 
had  brought  her  back. 
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*'  I  was  with  my  warrior  sons  who  died  in  war, 
and  with  my  warrior  who  sired  those  sons,  and  the 
land  was  fair,  and  the  buffalo  browsed  on  the  plains 
in  great  herds,  as  once  they  did  before  the  white 
hunters  came,  and  the  papooses  played  amidst  the 
flowers,  and  the  young  men  had  wild  mustangs  to 
ride,  and  the  land  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds  was 
fair — fair.    Why  did  you  call  me  back?" 

Yellow  Fang  stooped  and  touched  her  as  a  king 
might  touch  a  high  priestess. 

**We  called  you  back  because  the  Navajos  need 

their  wise  woman,"  he  said  in  his  deep  stern  voice. 

-  H6  paused,  and  then  added :  "  In  war  we  need  the 

strong  arms  of  our  brayes,  but  most  we  need  the 

wisdom  of  the  wise  in  our  councils." 

Between  them  they  raised  old  Cedar  Leaf  and 
steadied  her  on  her  trembling  limbs  until  her 
strength  came  back  and  her  eyes  became  clear  and 
steadfast.    It  was  then  she  spoke  : 

"  What  is  it  to  be?"  she  asked.  **  War  or  peace?" 
and  Yellow  Fang  told  her.  For  a  minute  or  so  she 
stood  brooding,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  faraway  gaze; 
at  last  she  spoke :  "  The  defiance  of  Yellow  Fang, 
chief  of  all  the  Navajos,  will  not  be  accepted  by 
Spotted  Bull ;  it  will  be  the  Hooded  Snake  who  will 
fight.  Beware  of  the  cunning  of  the  snake,  Yellow 
Fang;  even  when  dying  its  fangs  are  deadly." 

For  a  moment  the  grim  mouth  of  the  great  Navajo 
chief  relaxed  until  something  that  might  have 
been  interpreted  as  a  smile  stole  round  his  lips. 

"Not  for  nothing  was  I  called  Yellow  Fang,"  he 
answered.  **I,  too,  can  be  crafty  in  warfare,  and 
deadly  even  when  dying.  Often  in  the  past  have  I 
matched  myself  against  Spotted  Bull  and  the  Hooded 
Snake,   and  my  scalp  does  not  yet  hang  in  their 
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lodges.  Now  it  is  time  for  squaws  to  rest ;  the  hour 
for  warriors  has  come." 

The  words  and  the  gesture  that  accompanied  them 
dismissed  the  women. 

Cedar  Leaf  turned  towards  Dream  Flower,  and 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  maid's  normal  expression 
of  half-startled  wonder  had  returned;  the  old  look 
of  half-clouded  intelligence  was  in  the  big,  dream- 
laden  eyes;  the  usual  childish  smile  was  on  the  rich 
sweet  young  lips;  gone  was  the  haughty  carriage 
of  the  grandly  shaped  head  and  the  fearless  poise 
of  the  superbly  shaped  body;  Dream  Flower  was 
once  again  the  timid,  shrinking,  half-irresponsible 
human  being,  dependent  upon  the  more  virile 
characteristics  of  those  surrounding  her;  the  soul, 
spirit,  astral  body,  call  it  what  you  may,  that  had 
animated  her  clay  during  the  primitive  seance,  had 
departed  from  her,  and  she  was  once  again  the  white 
foundling  whose  mother  had  been  picked  up  long 
years  before  by  the  Navajos  after  a  scene  of  tragedy 
only  too  common  in  the  wilds  in  the  pioneer  days, 
when  lawless  white  men  committed  deeds  that 
shamed  the  worst  records  of  the  red  warriors  on  the 
warpath.  When  the  squaws  turned  to  leave  the 
lodge,  in  obedience  to  Yellow  Fang's  command, 
Cedar  Leaf  held  one  limp  hand  on  Dream  Flower 
in  a  protective  grasp,  Moon-on-the-Water  held  the 
other,  and  Bat  Masterson  marvelled  as  he  noted  that 
the  white  shapely  feet,  bare  as  at  birth,  that  had 
trod  the  flames  now  trod  the  hard  brown  earth  with 
no  sign  of  pain  or  torment.  He  whispered  to  Buck- 
skin Pete : 

''  Guess,  pardner,  the  Navajos  hold  all  the  aces  in 
the  pack  ^when  it  comes  to  dealin'  in  them  occult 
things   the   monks   talk   about.     We   palefaces   can 
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teach  'em  a  lot  in  our  own  games,  but  we're  away 
under  the  table  with  no  trumps  when  it  comes  to 
communin'  with  nature." 

If  Buck  heard,  he  made  no  answering  remark; 
his  panther  eyes  were  glued  upon  the  face  of  Yellow 
Fang,  as  if,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  daring  to  try 
and  impose  his  will  upon  the  scarred  and  seasoned 
chieftain  of  the  fiercest  tribe  of  red  men  on  the 
American  continent.  Scarcely  had  the  outer  curtain 
of  the  lodge  fallen  behind  the  squaws,  ere  he 
stepped  forward  boldly  but  deferentially  and  faced 
the  chief. 

"  Well?" 

The  chief's  eyes  and  mien  said  more  than  the  one 
word  his  lips  uttered. 

Buck's  eyes  met  the  steadfast  glare  of  the  seasoned 
warrior's  gaze  unflinchingly,  and  his  tongue  went 
arrow- straight  to  the  core  of  the  matter  that  was  in 
his  mind. 

"  Let  me  take  your  defiance  to  the  camp  of  Spotted 
Bull." 

"  A  paleface  cannot  carry  a  red  chief's  defiance." 

"  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Navajo  chief. 
I  know  the  ways  and  customs  of  my  mother's  people, 
and  I  know  the  ways  of  the  palefaces,  who  are 
in  Spotted  Bull's  camp,  better  than  any  Navajo. 
Let  me  go.  They  will  not  know  me  from  any  other 
warrior  of  yours,  and  I  shall  know  them,  and  shall 
tell  you  when  I  return  who  are  the  men  who  follow 
Sheriff  Cooney  to  help  Spotted  Bull  against  you." 

Bat  saw  instantly  that  Buck's  acute  suggestion 
had  struck  home  with  the  chief,  for  Yellow  Fang 
had  emitted  a  grunt  that  conveyed  surprise  and 
satisfaction,  but  Bat  felt  certain  that  Slim  Jim 
Cooney  would  never  permit  Buckskin  Pete  to  return 
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alive,  and  he  did  not  want  this  youth  to  throw 
his  life  away  recklessly.  He  ventured  an  inter- 
polation. 

"  If  my  guess  is  a  good  one,  chief,  Sheriff  Cooney 
will  have  forty  good  rifles  with  him;  he  wouldn't 
have  come  into  a  game  like  this  with  less,  an'  one 
o'  those  rifles  will  sure  pump  lead  into  Buck  if  he 
goes  with  your  challenge." 

The  chief  looked  into  the  face  of  this  wise  young 
borderer  and  nodded  his  plumed  head  sagaciously. 

"  The  young  wolf  with  the  old  head  knows  Cooney 
and  his  band  better  than  any  of  us,  and  his  words  are 
wise,"  he  remarked,  looking  at  Bat. 

"  Cooney  will  not  know  me,"  was  Buck's  rejoinder. 
"  I  talk  the  Navajo  tongue  as  well  as  the  chief  does 
himself." 

"■  He'll  know  your  face,  Buck,  if  he  does  not  know 
your  voice." 

Buckskin  Pete's  lip  curled. 

"  Give  me  one  hour,"  he  said  to  Yellow  Fang, 
**  and  see  if  the  young  wolf  with  the  old  head  himself 
will  know  me." 

Yellow  Fang  grunted  once  again. 

"One  hour,"  was  all  he  said,  and  stalked  out  of 
the  Lodge. 

As  the  grim  warrior  left.  Buck  turned  to  Bat 
with  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  spoke  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  white  camps,  and  his  voice  had  a 
metallic  rasp  in  it. 

"  You're  sure  buttin'  in  on  my  game  more  'n  I 
like.  Bat  Masterson.  Cut  it  out  from  now  on, 
or " 

As  if  by  chance  one  of  his  hands  dropped  to  the 
gun  on  his  hip,  as  if  by  this  motion  he  would  end  his 
unfinished  sentence. 

"  Guess  I  ain't  scared  by  any  of  your  gun  play, 
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Buck,  good  as  you  are  at  it,"  drawled  Bat.  ''As 
for  buttin'  in  on  your  game,  I  sure  meant  it  friendly. 
Do  a  bit  of  back  trackin'  over  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  an'  I  guess  it  will  look  that  away  to  you, 
Bon." 

"  Do  you  mean  what  you  did  at  Pine  Ridge, 
Bat?" 

**  Guess  I  did,  though  I'd  hate  to  make  a  song 
about  that.  Buck." 

Swift  as  lightning  came  an  illuminating  answer 
from  Buckskin  Pete. 

'*  Did  you  do  that  for  me  an'  the  dad,  or — to  stand 
ace-high  with  Moon-on-the- Water?" 

The  jealous  challenge  was  so  unexpected,  so  fierce 
and  so  swift,  that  cool  as  he  usually  was  in  a  tight 
place,  the  young  borderer  was  knocked  ofif  his  mental 
balance  for  the  moment,  partly  because  of  the 
substratum  of  truth  in  Buck's  accusation,  for  Bat 
knew  that  Moon-on-the-Water's  wayward  witching 
beauty  had  of  late  filled  in  many  a  gap  in  his  musings 
when  jogging  along  on  his  lonely  rides.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  surroundings  in  which  the 
wooing  of  red  maidens  by  white  men  was  an  every- 
day occurrence,  and  at  Buck's  challenge  he  felt  the 
red  blood  burn  under  his  tan,  and  knew  that  Buck 
and  seen  and  noted  the  tell-tale  streak,  even  before 
the  latter,  with  a  little  sneering  laugh,  had  turned 
and  left  the  lodge. 

"  Guess  Buck  sure  snapped  my  wind,  as  Whippet 
would  say,"  he  mumbled ;  then  removing  his  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  and  scratching  his  curly  pate  medita- 
tively, he  continued  :  **  So  that's  the  coon  in  the 
melon  patch,  is  it?  I'm  beginnin'  to  savvy  now 
why  Buck  ain't  been  comin'  as  close  to  me  o'  late 
as  a  squaw  to  her  blanket  on  a  wet  night,  but,  durn 
his  hide,  I  didn't  think  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a 
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woman-wisher;  I  never  saw  him  makin'  bull's-eyes 
at  a  hen  animal  before."  The  head  scratching  did 
not  seem  to  dig  up  much  in  the  way  of  enlightenment, 
for  he  mumbled  with  a  grin  that  was  real  boyish  : 
''Well,  I  wonder  what  Moon-on-the-Water  would 
say  to  this?  I  never  seen  her  collectin'  any  of  his 
smiles  to  keep  as  souvenirs.  If  it  was  Dream  Flower, 
now,  it  would  be  different;  she  fair  walks  on  his 
words.  Why  in  thunder  can't  he  go  loco  over  her? 
She's  some  love  poppy." 

An  hour  later,  Bat,  who  had  purposely  planted 
himself  as  near  Yellow  Fang's  tepee  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  saw  three  young  Navajo  warriors  in 
war  paint  and  war  plumes  enter  the  chief's  dwelling. 
Moved  by  curiosity  to  know  all  that  was  going  on, 
he  drew  close  enough  to  see  the  trio  standing  in 
front  of  Yellow  Fang  in  all  their  naked  savagery. 
Each  carried  a  bow,  and  over  each  left  shoulder 
hung  a  quiver  full  of  war  arrows  with  long  slendei* 
shafts  and  flint-heads ;  a  scalping-knif e  and  tomahawk 
finished  their  weaponage.  Each  head  was  shaven 
bare,  except  for  the  spot  from  which  dangled  the 
scalp  lock,  the  red  warrior's  pride  and  pledge  of 
valour,  which  an  enemy  might  take  if  he  possessed 
the  courage  and  skill.  The  lean,  clean-cut  faces 
were  daubed  with  paint  made  from  crude  pigments 
extracted  from  the  soil,  and  mixed  with  the  dye 
brewed  from  plants  and  berries.  All  were  lean 
as  race -horses  in  training,  finely  shouldered,  lean 
flanked,  strong  armed,  and  each  face  carried  an 
eagle  beak  with  full  nostrils,  the  sign  manual  of  a 
fighting  race.  Yellow  Fang  was  looking  them  over 
with  the  intent  scrutiny  of  a  man  who  meant  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  and  Bat  felt  certain  the 
three  young  men   were  to  be  despatched   on   some 
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mission  of  importance,  but  his  nerves  began  to 
tingle  when  he  saw  the  chief  take  down  his  own 
quiver  and  select  an  arrow  to  which  he  affixed  one 
of  the  plumes  from  his  own  scalp  lock;  this  he  did 
with  care,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  young  man  in 
the  centre  of  the  trio,  who  carefully  placed  it  in  his 
own  quiver. 

"  Guess  that  settles  Buck's  chance  of  goin'  as 
challenger  to  Spotted  Bull,"  muttered  Bat,  "  an' 
I'm  durned  glad,  fr  Cooney  would  have  nosed  Buck 
out,  no  matter  how  he  might  have  disguised  himself; 
that  Cooney  ain't  no  slouch  at  disguises  himself,  the 
coyote." 

Yellow  Fang  had  ceased  giving  the  challenge- 
bearer  his  instructions  for  his  dangerous  mission, 
and  Bat  felt  he  could,  as  a  trusted  friend  and  ally, 
draw  close.  As  he  entered  the  tepee,  the  three  young 
men  filed  past  him  on  the  way  out,  the  arrow-bearer 
leading  the  way,  the  two  others  following  right 
behind,  each  stepping  in  the  tracks  the  leader  made. 
They  passed  so  close  to  Bat  that  he  got  a  smear 
of  war  paint  on  his  wrist  from  one  of  the  lean 
bodies.  Yellow  Fang  came  in  stately  fashion  behind 
them,  as  if  to  see  them  safely  off  on  their  mission. 
He  nodded  gravely  to  Bat,  and  he  and  the  young 
borderer  stood  at  the  tepee's  entrance  in  silence, 
whilst  the  young  men  vaulted  upon  their  unsaddled 
mustangs  with  the  easy  grace  of  lifelong  usage  and 
rode  softly  away  as  the  first  flush  of  dawn  tinted 
the  eastern  sky.  When  the  horsemen  had  got  going, 
Bat  remarked  : 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  send  Buckskin  Pete  on  that 
errand,  chief.  Slim  Jim  Cooney  has  the  eyes  of  a 
prairie  dog;  he'd  sure  have  recognised  Buck." 

"  Did  you  recognise  him?"  demanded  Yellow 
Fang. 
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^'Me?    When?" 

"When  he  brushed  against  you  as  he  passed  out 
of  my  tepee,  young  wolf  with  the  old  head — that 
was  Buckskin  Pete,  and  he  has  taken  my  war  arrow 
as  a  token  to  Spotted  Bull.'* 


Chapter  VI         The  Devilment  op  Buckskin  Pete 

To  say  that  Bat  Masterson  was  staggered  by  Yellow 
Fang's  information  would  fail  to  express  his  feelings ; 
Bat  was  surprised,  chagrined,  and  almost  ready  to 
doubt  the  chief's  words.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had 
already  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  scout,  and 
not  often  had  he  been  tricked  or  fooled  by  white 
renegades  or  red  foes,  yet  Buckskin  Pete,  to  use 
Bat's  own  expression,  had  put  it  across  him  right 
under  his  nose.  He  walked  away  from  the  chief's 
tepee  feeling  that  he  must  have  dropped  to  zero  in 
the  estimation  of  that  wise  warrior,  and  as  he  walked 
he  ruminated. 

"Buckskin  Pete  has  done  me  up  in  a  parcel  an' 
left  me  on  the  counter  to  be  called  for.  It  was  him 
shavin'  his  head  like  the  Indians  an'  leavin'  only 
his  scalp  lock  hangin'  that  fooled  me.  I  never  knew 
why  he  always  liked  to  wear  that  snaky  black  hair 
of  his  so  long;  guess  he  must  always  have  had  some 
such  Indian  stunt  as  he  has  pulled  off  now  in  the 
back  of  his  mind.  I've  sort  of  suspicioned  that 
Buck  was  deep,  but  I  hadn't  a  notion  he  was  as 
deep  as  he  is.  I  thought  Cooney  would  fool  him, 
for  Cooney  is  cute,  but  it's  a  dry- goods  store  to  a 
dough-nut  Buck  pulls  the  feathers  over  Cooney's 
eyes,  unless  the  sight  of  Cooney  wakes  the  fightin' 
devil  in  Buck.  In  that  case,  I  sure  wouldn't  like  to 
swap  places  with  Jim  Cooney,  for  Buck  will  bore 
him  an'  leave  him  cold,  if  he  goes  loco  and  sees 
red,  but  in  that  case  Buck  will  lose  his  own  hayr 
an'  his  scalp  lock  will  flutter  from  Spotted  Bull's 
lodge  pole." 
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Bat  stood  sizing  up  the  chances  for  and  against 
Buckskin  Pete. 

"  Gee,"  he  muttered  at  last,  "  that  pup's  got 
nerve  to  ride  bang  into  Spotted  Bull's  camp  an' 
deliver  Yellow  Fang's  challe  ige.  Spotted  Bull  him- 
self is  a  sport  in  his  own  way,  an'  may  play  the 
game  fair.  I  remember  the  time  he  sent  me  a  token 
that  he  was  out  after  my  hayr,  an'  meant  to  get 
it.  But  if  he's  a  sport,  that  brother  of  his.  Hooded 
Snake,  is  as  mean  a  cuss  as  ever  sucked  marrow 
out  of  a  beef -bone;  he's  some  fighter,  but  he's 
plumb  dirty,  an'  while  Spotted  Bull  may  respect  the 
carcase  of  a  war  messenger.  Hooded  Snake  is  just 
as  likely  to  split  Buckskin  Pete's  new-shaven  head- 
piece open  with  a  tomahawk  as  look  at  him." 

Bat  stood  frowning  into  the  greying  dawn  for  a 
long  time,  turning  things  over  in  his  own  mind,  and  as 
he  did  so  Moon-on-the-Water  stole  softly  to  his  side. 

"  No  sleep.  Bat?"  She  touched  his  arm  as  she 
spoke.  '*No  good  keep  awake  all  night,"  she 
added. 

"  Me?  Oh,  I'm  a  cat-kind  sleeper,  Moon-on-the- 
Water  ;  I  can  get  all  the  sleep  I  want  in  winks,  day 
or  night,  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot." 

"You  thinking  of  Buck,  eh,  Bat?" 

"  Yep ;  do  you  know  where  he  has  gone,  honey- 
bird?" 

The  girl  put  her  rose-red  lips  close  against  his 
ear  and  breathed,  "  Yes — heap  big  danger  for  Buck- 
skin Pete." 

"  That's  how  I  figure  it,  honey-bird.  I  shouldn't 
feel  so  uneasy,"  he  whispered,  "if  Buck  had  taken 
his  shootin'  irons ;  he's  all-fired  quick  with  them, 
an'  might  work  a  surprise  if  he  had  'em,  but  he 
couldn't  wear  'em  an'  look  the  part  of  a  young 
Navajo  brave  on  the  war-trail." 
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"  Buck  brave,  heap  brave,  too  brave,  too  much 
mountain  lion,  not  enough  snake." 

"I'm  not  so  durned  sure  about  that;  he's  got  all 

the  lion  that's  good  fer  him,  but "     He  paused 

and  fixed  his  wonderful  eyes  upon  a  clump  of  sage 
that  was  just  beginning  to  take  shape  in  the  dawn. 
Border-men  and  hunters  used  to  swear  that  Bat 
Masterson  could  hear  as  well  as  see  with  those 
baleful  eyes  of  his.  "  Somethin'  stirred  in  that 
bunch  o'  sage,"  he  breathed  in  the  girl's  ear. 
"We're  outside  the  village  limit;  if  it's  one  of  our 
people,  he'll  show  himself  when  we  get  close;  if  it's 
one  of  Spotted  Bull's  spies,  he  won't." 

"  Only  a  coyote.  Bat." 

"  Mebbe-so,  mebbe-no.  Just  moosey  along  with 
me  as  if  we  were  doing  a  love  act,  but  keep  far 
enough  away  to  let  my  arm  swing  free — maybe  I'll 
be  needin'  it." 

Moon-on-the-Water  laughed  her  rich  throaty  laugh. 
She  was  a  coquette  born,  and  fully  believed  the  young 
borderer  was  only  trying  to  coax  her  a  bit  further 
away  from  the  village,  and  she  was  not  unminded 
to  go.  She  knew  there  might  be  danger  in  going  so 
far  from  the  tepees,  but  then,  all  her  life  had  been 
passed  amidst  perils.  She  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten 
as  she  sauntered  through  the  dew-laden  grass,  and 
Bat,  playing  the  r61e  of  lover,  kept  her  busy,  but 
every  sense  within  him  was  on  the  alert  for  what 
might  be  lurking  in  the  innocent-looking  bunch  of 
sage  which  was  now  as  still  as  a  graveyard.  Nearer 
and  nearer  Bat  drew  to  the  spot  that  had  aroused 
his  sense  of  unrest,  and  as  he  did  so  he  manceuvred 
so  as  to  keep  his  own  body  between  the  suspected 
bushes  and  the  Indian  maid,  for  few  men  knew 
better  than  he  how  swiftly  and  with  what  deadly 
precision  a  tomahawk  could  fly  from  a  well-skilled 
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hand.  As  he  was  passing  the  sage  clump  he  shot 
a  piercing  glance  at  it,  but  saw  nothing.  He  had 
not  expected  he  would,  for  a  redskin  can  lie  as  close 
to  earth  as  bark  to  a  tree.  He  took  just  one  seem- 
ingly careless  step  past  the  danger  zone,  and  then 
wheeled  like  a  startled  tiger,  his  gun  going  up  from 
his  hip  as  he  wheeled.  By  some  instinctive  process 
he  had  spun  round  in  such  a  manner  that  his  limber 
young  body  covered  the  form  of  Moon-on-the- Water. 
He  had  been  almost  tigerishly  quick  in  his  motion, 
and  so  had  the  Indian  who  had  been  hidden  in  the 
sage.  The  red  man  had  probably  only  come  to  spy, 
but  seeing  Bat  with  his  back  turned  the  temptation 
to  take  a  scalp  almost  at  the  doors  of  the  Navajos' 
wigwams  had  proved  irresistible.  He  had  risen  like 
the  shadow  of  death,  his  painted  body  thrown  back, 
his  arm  poised  with  the  tomahawk  for  the  throw, 
when  Bat's  big  colt  gun  bellowed.  The  tomahawk 
slid  from  the  nerveless  hand  down  the  suddenly 
slacked  back  muscles,  the  lean  body  slid  rather  than 
fell  back  into  the  place  where  only  a  little  time 
before  it  had  been  hiding,  and  it  was  typical  of  Bat 
Masterson's  quiet  confidence  in  his  unerring  marks- 
manship that  he  did  not  waste  a  second  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  fallen  man,  but  turned  his  bitter 
eyes  searchingly  upon  every  clump  of  foliage  near- 
by that  was  capable  of  covering  an  ally  of  the  man 
he  had  shot,  but  not  a  twig  moved. 

From  every  tepee  in  the  village  Yellow  Fang's 
warriors  came  leaping  forth,  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  for  every  man  had  been  sleeping  with  his 
war- tools  ready  for  a  surprise  attack.  It  was  Yellow 
Fang  himself  who  came  bounding  like  some  mighty 
lion  to  the  borderer's  side.  He  asked  no  question, 
the  gun  in  Bat's  hand  told  him  all  he  wanted  to 
know.    It  was  Moon-on-the- Water  who  stood  with  a 
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strange  glow  in  her  eyes,  and  pointed  with  out- 
stretched hand  to  the  sage  clump  that  hid  the  evidence 
of  the  tragedy.  Yellow  Fang  took  a  stride  or  two, 
and  bent  down.    When  he  rose  he  said  simply  : 

**  It  is  the  son  of  the  Hooded  Snake ;  he  was  young, 
but  he  was  a  great  brave  to  come  to  the  very  doors 
of  my  wigwams  for  a  scalp,  and  to  come  alone." 
Then,  turning  to  Bat,  he  said  with  a  note  of  deep 
admiration  in  his  voice :  "  Your  hand  is  very  sure, 
young  wolf  with  the  old  head." 

"  It  hed  to  be,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Ten  minutes  later  three  of  the  Navajo  scouts,  whose 
duty  it  had  been  to  prowl  afar  and  guard  that  side 
of  the  village  from  surprise,  stood  before  the  chief. 
Without  a  word  he  motioned  them  to  look  upon  the 
dead  foe,  and  with  shame  in  their  faces  they  obeyed 
the  silent  mandate,  whilst  men,  squaws,  and  papooses 
looked  on.  Then  Yellow  Fang  towered  over  them 
like  vengeance  incarnate.  He  had  trusted  them,  and 
they  had  failed  him.  The  culprits  offered  no  excuse 
— there  was  none  to  offer;  they  stood  with  hanging 
arms  and  bent  heads.  With  a  gesture  of  unutterable 
contempt  Yellow  Fang  tore  the  plume  from  each 
scout's  scalp-lock,  and  with  that  action  robbed  each 
man  of  his  status  as  a  warrior  of  the  Navajos; 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  they  would 
be  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  they  had  the  luck  to 
fall  in  some  wild  fight  when  the  village  might  be 
attacked;  the  war  plume  of  their  tribe  they  would 
never  wear  again;  their  day  was  done,  and  not  one 
of  the  trio  but  envied  the  dead  man  lying  in  the 
sage,  for  death  is  not  so  bitter  as  shame  to  a  real 
warrior,  white,  black,  yellow  or  red. 

Whilst  these  things  were  happening  near  the 
Navajo  village,  Buckskin  Pete  in  full  war  paint  as 
a    warrior   was   making   his   way   to    the   camp    of 
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Spotted  Bull  in  the  Big  Canyon.  As  soon  as  he  had 
left  Yellow  Fang's  tepees  behind  him,  Buck  had 
taken  command  of  his  little  party.  He  had  that 
quality  in  him  which  makes  men  obey,  and  his  two 
comrades  felt  the  force  of  his  individuality.  Had  there 
been  two  hundred  young  warriors  with  him  instead 
of  only  two,  Buck  would  still  have  been  leader; 
nature  had  cut  him  out  for  the  role.  He  did  not 
ask  for  advice,  and  none  was  proffered;  he  simply 
gave  orders,  and  the  pair  of  braves  accepted  and 
obeyed  them.  From  the  very  outset  he  was  the 
personification  of  caution;  he  knew  that  it  was 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  of  Spotted 
Bull's  scouts  might  penetrate  the  outflung  circle  of 
guards  Yellow  Fang  had  sent  forth,  and  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  allow  such  to  trap  him.  He  was  bent 
on  making  good,  and  so  winning  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Navajos.  He  was  well  aware 
that  they  esteemed  bravery  very  highly,  but  mere 
courage  without  cleverness  would  not  carry  him  very 
far  with  them.  Knowing  the  country  he  was  crossing 
like  a  book,  he  picked  his  route ;  at  times  he  rode 
swiftly,  at  other  times  he  and  his  followers  were  off 
their  mustangs,  and  moving  slowly  and  stealthily. 

They  reached  the  edge  of  the  hills  that  flanked 
the  Big  Canyon  at  last,  and  with  an  unerring 
instinct  for  locality  Buck  had  struck  the  very  spot 
where  a  narrow  horse-trail  led  through  the  hills. 
Dismounting,  he  gave  his  mustang  to  one  of  his 
followers  with  a  whispered  word  of  command  to 
follow  at  a  discreet  distance,  then,  soft  of  foot  as 
a  mountain  lion,  he  glided  rather  than  walked  along 
the  trail,  keeping  as  close  to  the  hillside  as  a  flicker- 
ing shadow  might  have  done.  He  knew  the  risks  he 
was  running,  for  some  of  the  white  men  whom  he 
believed  to  be  with  Cooney  in  Spotted  Bull's  outfit 
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were  amongst  the  most  skilful  bad  men  on  the  whole 
border.  That  they  would  fire  at  a  figure  in  the  war 
paint  of  a  Navajo  without  waiting  to  ask  any 
questions,  he  knew,  and  those  men  seldom  wasted 
ammunition,  and  the  whole  keynote  of  their  existence 
was  watchfulness;  if  it  had  not  been,  few  of  them 
would  have  lived  to  face  manhood,  for  Cooney's  gang 
were  rough-necks  to  a  man.  Buck,  too,  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  cleverness  of  Spotted  Bull's  red  men, 
and  there  was  little  to  choose  between  a  flint-headed 
war-arrow  between  his  ribs  or  a  borderer's  bullet 
through  his  lungs.  He  had  chosen  to  follow  the  horse- 
trail,  reasoning  shrewdly  that  none  of  the  enemy 
party  would  expect  any  of  Yellow  Fang's  spies  to  be 
fools  enough  to  move  on  such  a  route. 

''  They'll  be  watchin'  the  timber  an'  the  deep  sage 
an'  the  boulder- strewn  gulches  an'  hillsides,"  reasoned 
Buck.  ''Only  a  tenderfoot  would  follow  this  horse- 
trail  ordinarily,  an'  they  ain't  expectin'  no  visits  from 
tenderfeet.  If  they  get  wise  to  me  before  I  hit 
Spotted  Bull's  camp,  why,  I'm  as  good  as  daid." 

Knowing  the  risks  he  ran,  he  used  all  his  craft 
and  caution,  and  at  times  stopped  to  signal  to  his 
followers  to  advance.  The  mustangs  looked  like  three 
stray  horses,  lazily  roaming  at  their  own  will  down 
the  trail,  and  the  two  braves  screwed  themselves 
behind  the  mustang's  bodies.  It  was  desperate  work. 
A  hundred  times  Buck  thought  he  had  been  discovered, 
as  some  bird  or  animal  moved  in  the  adjacent  under- 
growth, and  he  braced  himself  for  the  shock  of  a 
flint-headed  arrow  or  thud  of  a  bullet,  but  nothing 
came.  Cooney's  scouts  and  Spotted  Bull's  patrols 
were  watching  the  country  where  cover  lay  thick 
enough  to  hide  the  advance  and  retreat  of  a  spy. 
Buck  did  not  breathe  freely  until  he  reached  a  clump 
of  pines  directly  overlooking  Spotted  Bull's  camp. 
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and  it  was  then  that  he  had  to  make  the  most 
desperate  hazard  of  his  whole  journey.  Behind  him, 
and  cutting  off  his  retreat,  he  knew  there  were  many 
scouts,  both  white  and  red;  in  front,  and  almost 
beneath  him,  lay  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Deep 
in  his  heart  Buck  had  no  fear  that  Spotted  Bull 
himself  would  respect  his  person  as  the  bearer  of  a 
challenge  from  so  renowned  a  chief  as  Yellow  Fang, 
provided  he  made  his  presence  known  before  Spotted 
Bull's  guards  should  discover  him,  for  a  herald  who 
proclaimed  himself  boldly  and  openly  was  always 
respected  as  such  by  the  great  fighting  tribes.  But 
if  Buck  was  satisfied  on  this  score  concerning  Spotted 
Bull,  he  was  equally  certain  that  neither  Jim  Cooney 
nor  any  of  his  rough-necks  would  respect  tribal 
usages  if  Spotted  Bull  was  not  near  to  restrain  them. 
The  only  herald  they  had  any  use  for  was  a  dead 
herald,  and  Buck  knew  it.  Still  the  chance  must  be 
taken.  Stepping  swiftly  from  the  screen  of  pines, 
he  stood  on  a  little  ledge  in  plain  view  of  all  the 
camp  below;  his  two  comrades  in  the  desperate 
venture  stood  behind  him  with  arms  folded  across 
their  naked  chests,  like  statues  of  bronze.  The  next 
second  Buck  had  sent  his  challenging  cry  loud  and 
high  as  an  eagle's  scream  ringing  through  the  morning 
air,  whilst  he  held  aloft  the  war-arrow  of  Yellow 
Fang.  Bed  men  and  white  leapt  to  their  feet, 
expecting  to  see  Buck  fit  the  war-arrow  to  his  bow 
and  send  it  flying  into  the  earth  at  their  feet,  but, 
grasping  the  arrow  by  the  middle,  and  holding  it 
high.  Buck  strode  from  his  ledge  down  the  slope 
towards  the  enemy,  his  swift  eyes  drinking  in  every 
detail  as  he  went.  He  saw  there  were  no  women  or 
children  present,  a  sure  sign  of  war  or  hunting,  and 
there  was  little  to  hunt  in  the  Big  Canyon,  except 
mountain  lions. 
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As  Buck  and  his  followers  advanced,  Slim  Jim 
Cooney  spoke  his  mind  to  Spotted  Bull. 

"  Declaration  o'  war  from  Yellow  Fang,  eh?  Gee, 
that  fits  in  with  our  plans  fine,  chief." 

The  wise  red  man  shook  his  head. 

''  No,  not  a  challenge  to  tribal  war ;  it  is  a  challenge 
from  Yellow  Fang  to  me." 

^'  Thet  so?"  growled  Cooney.  *'  Then  hell,  here's 
his  answer." 

He  was  lifting  his  rifle  as  he  spoke,  and  Buck,  who 
saw  the  action,  drew  a  deep,  involuntary  breath. 
Spotted  Bull  stepped  in  front  of  the  angry  sheriff 
of  Pine  Ridge,  but  kept  his  face  towards  Buck,  who 
was  advancing  in  stately  fashion.  Then  Spotted  Bull 
spoke,  and  his  fine  voice  rang  clear  : 

*'  If  a  white  man's  rifle  is  turned  upon  the  warriors 
of  the  Navajos  who  come  as  heralds,  every  warrior 
of  my  people  will  ride  back  to  our  village  with 
me." 

He  did  not  even  turn  his  head  to  see  how  Cooney 
would  take  this  stern  notice;  probably  he  knew  that 
Cooney  and  his  men  would  not  dare  to  force  an  issue 
in  the  Big  Canyon  with  the  Navajos  unless  backed  by 
their  red  allies. 

Buck  was  scanning  each  white  face  as  he  slowly 
and  solemnly  advanced,  printing  each  upon  his 
memory,  and  searching  in  his  mind  for  names  to  fit 
each  face.  He  stopped  at  last  and  cast  the  war-arrow 
he  carried  in  his  hand  at  the  chief's  feet.  Slowly 
Spotted  Bull  lifted  one  foot  and  placed  it  firmly  upon 
the  arrow,  then  lifted  his  plumed  head  high. 

"  A  challenge  to  war,"  he  said,  "  from  the  Navajos 
to  my  people,"  and  Buck's  answer  came  just  as 
sternly  : 

"  Is  Spotted  Bull  a  chief  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand a  challenge  from  a  chief  to  himself,  and  not 
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to  his  people?  Yellow  Fang  sends  you  this  token 
and  this  message."  He  paused  long  enough  to  set 
all  ears  straining,  then  :  "  This  is  the  message  of 
my  chief.  He  will  meet  Spotted  Bull  alone  with 
weapons  in  the  dry  valley  where  the  last  of  the 
buffalo  used  to  come  to  lick  the  salt.  There  are  hills 
running  like  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  dry  valley; 
let  the  warriors  of  both  chiefs  stand  apart,  each 
on  its  own  line  of  hills,  and  watch  the  battle  to  the 
death.  Will  Spotted  Bull  give  an  answer  now,  or 
send  it  by  one  of  his  young  men  to  the  village  of  the 
Navajos?" 

Before  the  chief  could  reply,  his  brother,  the  Hooded 
Snake,  stepped  forward. 

"  Send  the  young  brave  of  the  Navajos  back  to  his 
chief,"  he  said.  "  Give  him  the  plume  that  is  in 
your  scalp-lock  as  a  token  that  his  chief  may  know 
he  has  delivered  his  message,  and  say  that  one  of  our 
young  men  will  bring  an  answer." 

Spotted  Bull,  who  knew  the  astute  mind  of  his 
brother,  asked  the  simple  question  : 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  Yellow  Fang  is  wise  in  the  setting  of 
traps,  and  there  is  room  for  the  setting  of  many  traps 
in  the  dry  valley." 

Spotted  Bull  stood  frowning  thoughtfully.  At  last 
he  grunted  as  if  in  acquiescence,  and  taking  a  plume 
from  his  scalp-lock,  tossed  it  at  Buck's  feet. 

"You  have  heard,"  he  growled.    "Now  go." 

Buck,  without  any  sign  of  hurry,  picked  up  the 
plume,  thrust  it  through  his  own  scalp-lock,  and  with 
a  haughty  gesture  turned  and  stalked  proudly  to 
where  he  had  left  the  horses,  his  two  comrades, 
equally  unruflSed,  following  in  single  file  behind 
him. 

Back  in  Spotted  Bull's  camp  Bud  McCormick  was 
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biting  bits  off  his  whiskers,  a  way  he  had  when  badly 
puzzled. 

*'  Where  'n  hell,"  he  muttered  to  Jim  Cooney, 
"hev  I  seen  that  young  Navajo  buck  who  brought 
the  arrow  before?" 

**  Dunno,"  snarled  Cooney,  '*  but  if  you  have  the 
sense  of  a  gopher  yew'll  snake  out  o'  camp  an'  take 
your  rifle-gun  with  you  an'  plug  that  messenger 
before  he  can  reach  the  Navvy  village.  We've  got 
to  get  this  tribal  war  started  good  somehow,  an' 
soon." 

Bud  stood  scowling  in  silence  for  a  while ;  then  he 
slapped  his  thigh  with  his  palm. 

"Holy  Mike,"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  got  it.  I  know 
where  I've  seen  that  Navajo  who  came  with  the 
challenge.  Jim  Cooney,  as  sure  as  snakes  is  snakes, 
that  Navvy  was  Buckskin  Pete,  all  painted  up  like  a 
redskin." 

"  Shucks,"  grunted  Cooney.  "  You  been  hittin' 
the  corn- juice  bottle  overnight,  Bud." 

"  Betcher  fifty  head  o'  cows  I'm  right,  Cooney." 

"  Betcher  a  hundred  head  if  you  like.  Bud,  but  if 
you're  right  that's  one  more  thunderin'  good  reason 
why  yew  should  skin  out  after  him  pronto  an'  get 
him  good." 

"  This  ain't  my  mornin'  for  sooicide,  Cooney." 

"  Meanin'  you've  got  cold  feet,  eh.  Bud?" 

"  Meanin'  I've  got  cold  horse  sense,  Jim.  We 
know  Bat  Masterson  is  with  the  same  outfit  as  Buck- 
skin Pete." 

"  Well,  Bat  ain't  no  grizzly.  Bud." 

McCormick  looked  hard  at  the  sheriff  ere  he  drawled 
slowly  : 

"Bat  ain't  no  grizzly,  ain't  he,  eh?  Well,  you 
buck  out  after  him,  Jim,  if  you  think  he's  a  tame 
camp  pup." 
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"Bat  wasn't  with  the  three  Navajos,"  sneered 
Cooney. 

"I  know  he  wasn't,  but  him  an'  Buckskin  Pete 
an'  old  San  Jos6  air  as  thick  as  frozen  honey,  an' 
it's  a  million  dollars  to  a  terbacker  plug  Bat  is  lyin' 
back  there  in  some  place  where  he  ken  cover  Buck- 
skin Pete's  tracks  with  that  big  buffalo  gun  of  his. 
It's  jest  the  sort  of  play  Bat  would  put  up,  an' 
Jim " 

"  What?" 

"Only  this.  The  man  that  f oilers  Buckskin  Pete 
from  this  camp  is  goin'  to  hev  Bat  Masterson's 
buffalo  gun  trained  on  his  lungs  all  the  time,  an' 
Jim,  it  ain't  goin'  to  be  me.  I  was  three  months 
with  the  same  huntin'  outfit  as  Bat  once,  an'  I  never 
seen  him  waste  any  lead  to  speak  of." 

"  You  got  cold  feet.  Bud,  that's  what's  the  matter 
with  you." 

"  Yep,  Jim,  an'  I  ain't  noticin'  any  smoke  comin' 
from  under  yours.  If  you  feel  like  goin'  after  Buck- 
skin Pete,  there  ain't  nothin'  to  stop  you ;  no  one's 
hog-tyin'  you,  Cooney." 

"Psh — Buckskin  Pete  wasn't  one  of  Yellow  Fang's 
messengers,  an'  Bat  Masterson's  got  too  much  boss 
sense  to  risk  comin'  into  the  Big  Canyon." 

"  P'r'aps,  but  I  got  too  much  sabe  to  go  lookin' 
round  rocks  to  see  if  he's  there.  I  heard  Spotted 
Bull  say  young  Bat  was  wiser  on  a  war-trail  than  any 
warrior  he  knew." 

As  it  happened,  Bud  McCormick  was  wrong  in  his 
surmise  that  Bat  was  covering  Buckskin  Pete's  trail. 
Bat  would  have  been  there  if  Buck  had  given  him 
the  chance,  but  Buck  was  keen  to  prove  to  Yellow 
Fang  and  to  Moon-on-the-Water  that  he  had  as  good 
a  brain  and  as  steady  a  nerve  as  the  young  frontiers- 
man whose  fame  was  already  so  far  flung. 
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A  few  hours  after  the  defiance  had  been  received, 
one  of  Spotted  Bull's  warriors  who  had  been  out 
on  scout  duty  came  gliding  into  camp.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  lance  straight  in  front  of  the  two  chiefs, 
then  his  head  drooped  slowly  forward  until  his  chin 
rested  on  his  chest;  his  clenched  hands  fell  slackly 
to  his  sides.  Instantly  every  eye  in  camp  was  fixed 
upon  him,  for  all,  red  men  and  white,  knew  by  his 
demeanour  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 

"  Speak." 

The  order  came  from  Spotted  Bull  in  tones  low 
and  harsh. 

The  red  scout  just  raised  his  eyes  and  let  his  gaze 
fall  upon  the  face  of  the  Hooded  Snake,  then  he  made 
the  death  sign  with  his  hands,  and  every  man  in 
camp  knew  without  another  word  that  Hooded 
Snake's  young  warrior  son  had  gone  the  long  journey. 
Yet  the  grim -seamed  face  of  the  sire  yielded  up  no 
sign  that  he  had  been  wounded  to  the  very  heart 
of  him;  his  voice  was  stoical  in  its  calm  as  he 
asked : 

"  My  son,  the  young  brave  who  went  to  watch  the 
camp  of  the  Navajos  is  dead.    How  did  he  die?" 

The  red  scout  did  not  waste  a  word  in  his  explana- 
tion. 

"He  is  dead,  your  son." 

The  Hooded  Snake  simply  bowed  his  plumed  head, 
and  made  a  majestic  gesture  of  sorrow  and  acceptance 
of  fate. 

"How?" 

It  was  Spotted  Bull  who  put  the  query  on  behalf  of 
his  stricken  brother. 

The  red  scout  told  how  the  young  brave  had 
ventured  too  close  to  the  Navajo  camp,  and  of  Bat 
Masterson's  acuteness  and  his  lightning  quickness 
with  his  gun.    Hooded  Snake  spoke  then  : 
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"  The  young  wolf  with  the  old  head  is  a  great 
warrior,"  he  said  ungrudgingly.  "He  has  eyes  in 
his  ears  and  ears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  is  quicker 
than  the  lightning  flash.  My  son's  scalp  will  now 
hang  from  his  bridle-rein  with  the  others  he  has 
taken." 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  turned  and  walked 
majestically  to  his  tepee,  his  face  set  in  stoical  calm, 
though  every  red  man  present  knew  that  his  only 
son,  who  had  fallen  by  Bat  Masterson's  hand,  wa«  the 
pride  and  joy  of  his  life. 

Slim  Jim  Cooney  thought  the  chance  he  had  been 
hankering  for  to  start  open  war  between  Spotted 
Bull's  people  and  the  Navajos  had  come  at  last,  and 
he  blurted  out : 

"I  guess  this  means  war,  Spotted  Bull,  eh?  It's 
a  durned  pity  you  did  not  know  of  the  killin'  of 
Hooded  Snake's  son  before  those  three  Navajos  came 
an'  went." 

"  Why?" 

Spotted  Bull  put  his  query  very  quietly. 

"Why,  chief?  Well,  I  should  smile.  I  reckon  if 
you'd  have  known  about  the  wipin'  out  of  the  young 
chief,  those  three  Nawys  would  ha'  lost  their  havr, 
eh?" 

"Not  by  the  hands  of  my  braves.  The  Navajos 
came  with  a  challenge  from  a  chief  to  a  chief;  they 
came  openly  like  warriors,  not  like  snakes  in  the 
grass." 

"  Yep,  that  was  part  o'  their  play,  but  they  killed 
the  young  chief  all  the  same." 

Spotted  Bull  looked  intently  into  the  sheriff' s 
face.  His  shrewdness  told  him  that  Cooney  wanted 
war  between  his  people  and  the  Navajos  for  some 
purpose  of  his  own.    He  himself  was  eager  for  war, 
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but  he  wanted  his  white  allies  to  be  the  first  breakers 
of  the  peace,  so  that  they  would  be  bound  to  stand  by 
him  to  the  finish. 

''  You  heard  the  story  my  scout  told." 

*'  Yep ;  he  said  Hooded  Snake's  son  had  gone 
under." 

''Yes;  by  the  hand  of  a  white  hunter,  not  by  the 
hand  of  a  Navajo  warrior,"  responded  the  chief 
gravely. 

Jim  Cooney,  for  all  his  slimness,  was  nonplussed  by 
this  astute  answer,  and  his  temper  got  the  upper 
hand. 

"  Well,"  he  sneered,  "  if  you  an'  your  people  are 
goin'  to  take  this  killin'  layin'  down,  I  guess  it's 
your  say-so,  but  I  calculate  if  it  had  been  Yellow 
Fang's  son  who  had  lost  his  hayr  the  Navajo  braves 
would  hev  been  stormin'  towards  this  canyon  in  their 
war  paint  by  now." 

"  You  think  we  are  cowards?" 

"Wal,"  answered  Cooney,  ''I  ain't  exactly  puttin' 
it  that  way." 

A  blaze  of  fire  leapt  into  the  fierce  eyes  of  Spotted 
Bull  at  the  thinly  veiled  insult,  for  with  all  his  faults 
he  was  every  inch  a  warrior  and  had  proved  his 
courage  a  thousand  times  more  than  Sheriff  Cooney 
had  ever  done.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  he 
meant  to  meet  temper  with  temper,  but  he  was  a 
master  of  craft,  and  he  badly  needed  the  white  rifles 
on  his  side.    Curbing  his  anger,  he  said  : 

"  You  are  the  sheriff  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  you  have 
many  rifles  with  you." 

''Yep." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  not  ride  to  the  Navajo  village 
and  arrest  the  white  hunter  who  has  killed  the  son  of 
my  brother?" 
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''Wal,"  drawled  Cooney,  "for  one  thing,  if  I 
tried  it,  the  Navajos  would  skelp  every  mother's  son 
of  us." 

With  a  contemptuous  grunt  Spotted  Bull  swung 
r6und  on  his  heel  and  walked  towards  his  brother's 
tepee,  and  the  audience  was  at  an  end. 

"  Goin'  to  arrest  Bat  Masterson,  Jim?"  queried 
Bud  McCormick  with  a  grin. 

"  Arrest  hell,"  was  the  surly  reply.  **  If  we  tried 
to  arrest  Bat  fer  killin'  a  redskin  who  was  layin' 
fer  him  close  to  his  own  camp,  we'd  have  every  blamed 
hunter  an'  trapper  fer  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
border  to  deal  with,  an'  you  know  it.  Bud." 

"  I  sure  do,  sheribff,  an'  a  whole  heap  o'  the  cattle- 
men as  well.  Bat's  too  almighty  popular  fr  us  to 
risk  a  necktie  party  with  him  fiUin'  the  star  part." 

Cooney  knew  his  deputy  was  jibing  him. 

"Now  an'  agen,  Bud,"  he  growled,  "you  do  get 
a  sound  idea  into  that  bone  head  o'  yours,  not 
frequent,  but  about  as  often  as  we  see  a  green  moon." 
A  moment  later  he  sneered  :  "  That  was  a  nice  pipe 
dream  you  had.  Bud,  about  Buckskin  Pete  comin' 
here  disguised  a«  a  Navajo  warrior;  you're  scared 
stiff  o'  that  kid,  an'  see  his  shadow  under  every 
rock." 

Meantime  Buckskin  Pete  and  his  two  allies  had 
successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  Spotted  Bull's  cordon 
of  scouts,  and  had  returned  unscathed  to  the  Navajo 
camp,  only  to  learn  that  Bat  Masterson,  by  remaining, 
had  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
red  men  by  the  way  he  had  saved  Moon-on-the- Water 
and  killed  Hooded  Snake's  son. 

He  told  his  story  to  Yellow  Fang  as  tersely  as  any 
Indian  brave  could  have  done,  and  then  gave  the 
names  of  every  white  man  whom  he  had  recognised 
at  Spotted  Bull's  camp  in  the  Big  Canyon,  and  fully 
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described  those  whom  he  did  not  know.  Bat,  who 
was  at  the  council,  was  able  to  give  the  names  of 
some  who  were  strangers  to  Buckskin  Pete,  and  in 
conclusion  Bat  added  : 

^'  Say,  Yellow  Fang,  they're  a  pretty  tough  bunch 
of  hombreSj  those  palefaces  who  are  with  Cooney — 
old  Indian  fighters,  lots  of  'em,  who  are  standin' 
in  with  Spotted  Bull  fer  the  sake  of  wipin'  out  past 
grudges,  an'  a  lot  o'  the  others  ought  to  ha'  said 
their  last  little  prayer  through  a  halter  years  ago. 
Cooney  didn't  get  that  bunch  together  without  meanin' 
to  set  the  grass  on  fire." 

Yellow  Fang  nodded  his  wise  head. 

*'  It  is  to  be  palefaces'  war,"  he  remarked  bitterly, 
"and  Spotted  Bull  and  his  people  are  only  being 
used  as  an  excuse.  It  is  the  land  of  my  people  the 
palefaces  want;  they  breed  trouble,  so  that  the  red 
men  may  kill  one  another,  and  in  the  end  the  pale- 
faces will  kill,  or  drive  out  all  that  are  left  of  the 
red  men  into  the  great  desert  where  there  is  little  grass 
or  water  and  game  to  live  on  is  far  to  seek  and  hard 
to  find.    It  is  the  white  man's  way." 

Bat  rose  from  his  place  in  the  squatting  council 
circle  and  pushed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  far  back 
on  his  head,  so  that  his  brave  young  face  could  be 
read  by  all. 

*'  I  reckon,  chief,  what  you  have  said  is  plumb 
centre,  every  word  of  it.  This  trick  o'  Cooney's  is 
the  way  of  his  sort  o'  paleface;  he's  a  skunk,  an* 
the  cattle  barons  who  employ  him  are  a  durned  sight 
worse  :  they've  sure  got  murder  an'  robbery  in  their 
blood,  an'  some  day  they'll  reap  as  they  sow." 

Yellow  Fang's  fine  lips  curled  bitterly. 

"  Between  that  day  and  this,  young  wolf,  is  a  long 
time;  before  then  the  red  men  will  be  driven  away, 
or  dead." 

11 
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''  All  palefaces  are  not  built  like  Cooney  an'  the 
cattle  barons,  Yellow  Fang,  an'  all  red  men  are  not 
as  square  as  you  an'  your  Navajos.  Now  listen,  fer 
you  must  decide  fer  me,  chief.  If  it  must  come  to 
war,  I'm  ready  an'  willin'  to  stay  an'  do  my  bit 
with  you  an'  yours  against  your  enemies,  white  or 
red,  fr  the  whites  on  the  other  side  are  rattlers  an' 
wolves ;  there  ain't  a  clean  cuss  amongst  'em.  But  if 
by  goin'  away  I  can  make  it  easy  fr  you  to  patch 
up  a  peace  with  Spotted  Bull,  why,  I'll  saddle  my 
cayuse  an'  lope  off,  an'  I'll  find  a  way  to  send  word 
to  Hooded  Snake  that  it  was  me  that  wiped  out  his 
son,  an'  his  skelp  is  hangin'  on  my  bridle-rein. 
It's  your  say-so,  chief,  an'  what  you  say  goes  with 
me." 

**  Stay,"  was  Yellow  Fang's  terse  rejoinder,  and 
Bat  smiled  a  smile  of  peculiar  satisfaction. 

The  following  day,  one  of  Spotted's  Bull's  minor 
chiefs,  gorgeous  in  long  trailing  plumes  and  paint, 
presented  himself  at  the  Navajo  village.  He  had 
ridden  openly  all  the  way  from  Big  Canyon  without 
fear  of  being  ambushed,  because  he  knew  that  the 
Navajos,  having  sent  a  challenge,  would  expect  and 
respect  the  bearer  of  the  reply.  Haughtily  he  sprang 
from  his  mustang  and  faced  his  foes  when  he  reached 
the  Navajo  village;  scornfully  he  gave  back  every 
hostile  glance,  and  these  were  plentiful,  for  there 
had  been  much  fighting  between  the  two  tribes  in  the 
immediate  past. 

It  was  the  great  Yellow  Fang  himself  who  greeted 
the  herald,  and  the  Navajo  chief  was  arrayed  as 
became  his  rank  and  fame  in  all  the  splendour  of 
a  paramount  chief.  Sternly  the  two  grandly  built 
men  eyed  each  other  for  fully  a  minute,  then  the 
envoy  cast  the  war-arrow  Buckskin  Pete  had  carried 
to  Spotted  Bull's  encampment  at  the  feet  of  Yellow 
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Fang,  and  every  watching  eye  noticed  that  he  had 
not  broken  it  across  the  middle,  as  he  would  have 
done  if  Yellow  Fang's  defiance  had  been  accepted, 
neither  did  the  return  of  the  war-arrow  in  such 
fashion  signal  a  refusal  to  single  combat,  but  a 
challenge  to  tribal  strife.  If  the  former  had  been 
intended.  Spotted  Bull's  war-arrow  would  have  been 
bound  to  the  other  with  a  sinew,  and  both  would 
have  been  hurled  at  the  feet  of  the  Navajo  chief,  and 
the  bearer  of  the  defiance  would  have  mounted  his 
mustang  without  so  much  as  a  backward  glance,  and 
ridden  away. 

Bat  Masterson  was  standing  a  few  yards  on  one 
side  of  Yellow  Fang,  and  he,  like  all  the  watching 
braves,  wondered  what  the  next  move  would  be,  and 
he  was  soon  to  learn. 

Yellow  Fang  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  envoy's 
explanation  of  his  visit.  Suddenly  the  envoy  half 
turned  and  faced  Bat,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  right 
hand  dropped  like  a  flash  to  the  handle  of  his  toma- 
hawk. The  movement  was  sudden,  unexpected,  and 
almost  magically  quick,  but  Bat's  hand  was  just  as 
lightning  like,  as  with  an  unflurried  sweep  it  dropped 
to  the  butt  of  one  of  his  guns.  He  did  not  draw  the 
big  old-fashioned  border  *'colt"  from  its  scabbard, 
his  hand  just  rested  upon  it;  all  the  rest  of  his 
youthful  figure  remained  negligent  and  unstiflfened. 
Like  two  young  tigers  the  red  man  and  the  young 
borderer  gazed  at  each  other,  and  The  Whippet, 
standing  near  Buckskin  Pete,  whispered  : 

**  That  red  galoot  is  goin'  to  heave  his  axe  at  Bat." 

*'  He'll  be  daid  before  he  gets  a  move  on  his  axe 
if  he  tries ;  Bat's  got  him  fixed,"  murmured  Buck. 

The  envoy,  however,  had  no  intention  of  throwing ; 
his  gesture  was  merely  a  gesture  of  hate  and  defiance. 

**  The  paleface  need  not  fear,"  he  sneered. 
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"I  ain't  doin'  any  fearin',  but  a  lot  o'  watcnin'," 
smiled  Bat. 

The  envoy  made  no  reply  to  the  borderer,  but  said 
harshly  to  the  chief  : 

"  The  white  hunter  has  taken  the  life  of  the  son 
of  Hooded  Snake.  Our  chief  demands  a  life  for  a 
life." 

"  The  son  of  Hooded  Snake  fell  in  a  fight  he  himself 
sought,"  came  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Spotted  Bull  demands  that  Yellow  Fang  shall 
deliver  the  white  hunter  into  his  hands,"  almost 
hissed  the  envoy. 

For  answer,  Yellow  Fang  stooped,  picked  up  the 
war-arrow,  and,  turning  his  back,  stalked  con- 
temptuously away.  He  had  answered  the  message 
without  a  word,  and  the  messenger  went  as  he  had 
come,  riding  through  the  ranks  of  the  Navajos 
slowly,  and  carrying  himself  with  an  air  of  proud 
disdain  of  death. 


Chapter  VII  The  Daughter  op  a  Chief 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the  Navajo 
village  as  to  the  next  movement  the  forces  assembled 
in  the  Big  Canyon  would  make.  No  one  believed 
for  a  moment  that  the  enemy  would  not  seek  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Hooded  Snake's  son,  and  every- 
one was  of  the  opinion  that  the  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Bat  Masterson  to  the  common  foe  was 
merely  a  subterfuge.  It  was  the  gambler,  San  Jose, 
who,  knowing  well  the  ways  of  red  men  and  their 
mode  of  thinking,  and  being  equally  familiar  with 
white  men  of  the  Jim  Cooney  type,  struck  the  right 
line  of  thought.  Buck,  Bat,  The  Whippet,  and  wise 
old  Cedar  Leaf  were  gathered  round  San  Jos6,  who 
seemed  hourly  to  improve  in  health  under  the  skilful 
doctoring  of  Cedar  Leaf,  and  each  in  turn  had  voiced 
their  views,  and  San  Jose  had  listened  and  weighed 
every  word.  It  was  a  short  speech  from  The  Whippet 
that  brought  forth  the  gambler's  opinion.  Whippet 
had  remarked  : 

'*  Sure  that  spotted  guy  an'  Cooney  must  have 
been  thinkin'  on  full  bellies  if  they  guessed  we'd 
ever  let  'em  get  hold  o'  Bat,  else  they  do  their  thinkin' 
with  what  they  sit  on." 

"  Forget  it,"  was  San  Jos6's  terse  comment.  "  I'll 
wager  my  guns  Cooney  didn't  have  a  say  in  it. 
Spotted  Bull  is  as  deep  as  a  hole  in  hell;  he  knew 
fr  sure  Bat  wouldn't  be  given  up  to  him." 

*'  Why  did  he  ask  then?"  demanded  Whippet. 

165 
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"I  figure  he  asked,"  replied  the  old  gambler, 
*'  because  he  wanted  an  excuse  to  refuse  a  personal 
scrap  with  Yellow  Fang  fr  one  thing,  an'  fr  another, 
he  wants  Cooney  an'  the  white  toughs  to  start  the 
war  game.  He's  in  one  position  if  they  come  to  help 
him  in  a  scrap,  but  he's  in  a  ten  times  better  position 
if  he  comes  in  to  help  them,  sahef 

''You  mean,  dad,"  queried  Buck,  ''that  if  Cooney 
makes  a  war  break,  an'  Spotted  Bull  an'  his  reds 
come  to  his  rescue  an'  join  forces,  the  cattle  barons 
an'  the  timber  kings  an'  minin'  sharks  will  have  to 
stand  alongside  Spotted  Bull  to  a  dead  finish?" 

"  That's  my  meanin'.  Buck,  an'  it's  up  to  Slim 
Jim  Cooney  to  prove  he's  got  the  wits  to  find  a  way 
out.  At  present  he  an'  Spotted  Bull  are  trumpin' 
each  other's  aces." 

"  What's  to  stop  Cooney  from  pullin'  his  freight 
an'  goin'  off  to  his  other  dirty  jobs?"  asked  The 
Whippet. 

"Nothin',  son,  nothin'  on  earth,"  muttered  San 
Jos6,  "  excep'  this  :  he  thinks  I  know  the  secret  of 
the  old  mines  in  the  desert,  an'  he  means  to  get 
that  secret  or  get  me.  Buck's  mother  was  a  Navajo, 
an'  she  knew,  an'  Jim  Cooney  thinks  she  was  takin' 
me  to  those  old  hidden  mines  when  she  got  lost  an' 
died." 

"  I've  heard  a  lot  of  tall  talk  about  those  desert 
mines,  San  Jos6,"  interpolated  Bat,  "  heard  it  for 
years,  but  I  never  met  a  white  man  who  even  claimed 
to  be  able  to  make  a  guess  as  to  where  they  are 
located." 

"A  lot  o'  white  men  have  gone  out  to  look  for 
those  mines,  Bat ;  none  ever  came  back,  an'  I  don't 
think  any  who  do  find  the  place  will  ever  come 
back." 

"I'm  losin'   my  interest  in   them   mines,"   cooed 
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Whippet.  "What's  the  use  of  a  gold-mine  if  it's  a 
grave,  eh?" 

"  Be  your  grave,  Whippet,  sure,  if  you  start  takin' 
too  much  interest  in  'em,"  purred  San  Jos§." 

The  Whippet  wrinkled  up  his  funny  face  in 
whimsical  fashion,  for  in  the  art  of  grimacing  he 
was  a  past  master.  Pulling  queer  faces  had  been 
one  of  his  big  assets  when  following  his  former  trade 
in  the  ring;  he  could  look  ferocious,  or  comical,  sad 
or  bursting  with  merriment,  just  as  the  mood  came 
on  him,  for,  as  San  Jos§  used  to  remark.  Whippet 
had  an  indiarubber  face  with  a  cork  lining. 

"  Say,  San  Jos6,"  he  whispered,  **  I'm  about  the 
best  fergitter  you  ever  met,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  fergit 
I  ever  heard  anything  about  them  gold-mines ;  I  ain't 
goin'  to  be  chased  over  no  desert  by  Navajo  warriors 
'eavin'  tommy-axes  at  me.  I've  a  idea — it's  only  a 
idea,  mind — that  Mister  James  Cooney  is  goin'  to 
get  his  -air  parted  with  a  axe  some  day  over  them 
same  gold-mines." 

It  was  then  that  Buckskin  Pete  broke  in. 

''  You're  wrong,  daid  wrong,  about  that,  Whippet." 

"I  jest  had  a  hunch  and  an  'ope  that  Mister 
Cooney  would  get  his  good-bye  ticket  in  that  way. 
Buck.    What  makes  you  so  cocksure  I'm  wrong,  eh?" 

"Because  I'm  going  to  get  Jim  Cooney,  if  I  have 
to  skate  round  the  edge  of  Tophet  to  get  him,  but  I'm 
goin'  to  make  him  eat  dirt  before  I  send  him 
west." 

Buck  spoke  in  an  easy,  quiet,  conversational  tone, 
as  he  uttered  his  dictum,  but  everyone  within  hearing 
knew  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  few,  if  any,  doutted 
his  ability  to  carry  out  his  threat,  though  he  was 
only  a  youth,  and  Cooney  a  seasoned  man,  well  skilled 
in  all  the  arts  and  wiles  of  border  killing. 

Days  came  and  went  and  nothing  of  note  happened, 
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but  there  was  an  air  of  quiet  alertness  pervading 
the  ^Navajo  village.  The  mobs  of  mustangs  which 
made  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  wealth  were 
allowed  to  range  on  open  ground  on  the  side  of  the 
village  furthest  away  from  the  Big  Canyon,  but  lean 
sinewy  young  warriors  rode  round  them  day  and 
night,  whilst  bowmen  stood  or  crouched  in  places  of 
vantage  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted 
the  placing  of  a  sentinel  in  hiding,  and  those  bow- 
men were  all  picked  men,  and  each  had  an  arrow 
ready  for  the  bow-string  night  or  day.  In  the  deep 
sage  other  warriors  lay,  or  wormed  themselves  like 
snakes  from  point  to  point,  keeping  in  touch  one  with 
the  other  by  means  of  nature  calls,  though  a  plumed 
head  was  never  seen  above  the  sage.  The  plumed 
sage  waved  in  the  wind,  and  looked  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  peaceful  as  a  silver- green  sea,  yet 
it  was  full  of  savage  life  ready  to  leap  with  whoop 
and  yell  into  barbaric  war  at  the  first  approach  of 
a  foe,  for  Yellow  Fang,  wise  sachem  that  he  was, 
was  not  committing  the  cardinal  sin  of  underrating 
his  foe.  Had  anyone  looked  further  than  the 
mustangs'  guards  they  would  have  seen  Yellow 
Fang's  middle-aged  and  experienced  braves  dotted 
near  and  far,  as  the  buzzards  flying  in  search  of 
meat  saw  them,  but  so  cunningly  were  they  hidden 
that  only  the  wild  things  creeping  on  velvet  pads, 
or  the  swift- winged  birds  of  air,  knew  where  the  red 
men  crouched  like  panthers,  ready  to  strike  as  swiftly 
as  a  rattler  strikes  from  the  coil.  Yellow  Fang's 
brain  was  the  directing  factor;  each  hidden  warrior 
was  a  cog  in  the  machine. 

In  the  village  itself  life  was  open  and  rampant. 
At  one  end  stood  all  that  was  left  of  a  big  tree, 
and  in  front  of  this  stood  some  fifty  young  braves, 
with  Buckskin  Pete  at  their  head.     Bat,  San  Jos§, 
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and  Whippet  stood  in  front  of  one  of  the  Indian 
lodges,  while  Moon-on-the-Water  and  Dream  Flower 
with  old  Cedar  Leaf  stood  grouped  not  far  from  the 
white  men.  The  old  men  and  squaws  and  papooses 
were  on  the  further  side.  All  eyes  were  on  Buck, 
who  had  again  donned  the  war  gear  of  his  mother's 
people,  and  looked  the  part  to  the  life.  There  came 
a  tense  moment  of  silence,  and  then  Buck  uttered 
a  yell  and  bounded  forward,  followed  by  the  band 
of  young  braves  he  was  drilling.  One  moment  they 
had  been  still  as  carven  images  wrought  from  bronze, 
their  bodies  rigid,  their  faces  expressionless,  the 
next  they  were  hurtling  through  space,  their  faces 
demoniac,  their  bodies  bounding,  their  tomahawks 
brandished.  Buck,  fleet  of  foot  as  a  wild  stallion, 
darted  towards  the  big  tree,  and  hurled  his  tomahawk 
with  all  his  force  at  the  trunk,  and  the  gleaming 
axe-blade  bit  deeply  into  the  wood  and  stayed  there, 
and  in  a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  flying  axes, 
which  struck  and  quivered  in  the  old  tree,  and  the 
axe-men,  led  by  Buck,  leapt  past  like  mustangs  wildly 
driven,  and  as  they  sped  away  the  sage  near-by  that 
had  seemed  lifeless,  suddenly  leapt  to  life  :  a  score 
of  young  bowmen  rose  up,  bows  bent,  arrows  fitted 
to  the  strings,  and  then  the  shafts,  flint-headed, 
whistled  through  the  air  and  sped  to  bury  them- 
selves amongst  the  axes  in  the  tree-trunk.  Flight 
after  flight  of  arrows  followed  with  magical  quick- 
ness, until  every  shaft  had  been  sped;  then,  as  if 
wafted  away  by  magic,  the  red  bowmen  sank  down 
in  the  sage,  and  nothing  remained  in  sight  but  the 
bristling  weapons  of  warfare  in  the  tree-trunk. 

'*  Gee,"  exclaimed  Whippet,  '*  that  beats  cock- 
fightin'.  Where  in  blazes  did  Buck  learn  to  lead 
men  like  that,  eh?" 

**  Born  in  him,"  answered  San  Jos6.     "It's  the 
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blood  of  his  mother  callin'  back  along  a  thousand 
generations  of  red  fightin'  men,  jest  as  the  white 
strain  in  him  came  out  when  he  was  in  the  white 
camps." 

"  If  Buck  ever  goes  after  Mister  Cooney  with  a 
axe,  that  gent's  goin'  to  get  his  'air  parted  right 
down  the  middle.  I  thought  redskins  only  did  them 
sort  o'  stunts  in  books." 

Bat  Masterson  smiled. 

*'  I've  seen  'em  do  that  sort  o'  thing  in  real  earnest 
pretty  often,"  he  said.  "  They're  great  at  it,  when 
they  can  spring  a  surprise ;  it's  too  late  then  to  beat 
'em  off  with  gun-play,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  your  eyes  skinned  and  hold  'em  off  by  shootin' 
straight  an'  fast." 

"  You've  fought  agen  'em  when  they  come  whoopin' 
on  like  that,  eh,  Bat?"  demanded  Whippet. 

''Plenty  times.  Not  with  Navajos,  but  others 
just  as  full  o'  bottled  hell ;  we  often  run  into  a  mix- 
up  with  'em  when  our  white  huntin'  parties  crossed 
their  trails  on  the  plains,  an'  a  lot  o'  our  people  lost 
their  hayr." 

"Bat,"  grumbled  Whippet,  "I  was  feelin'  keen 
to  be  an  'unter,  but — look  at  that  blinkin'  tree 
full  o'  axes  an'  arrows — it's  me  for  a  missionary." 

At  this  juncture  old  Cedar  Leaf  spoke  to  Moon- 
on-the-Water  in  a  tone  so  low  that  none  but  Dream 
Flower  and  the  Indian  maiden  could  hear  her. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Moon-on-the-Water 
stepped  forward,  moving  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
doe;  walking  rapidly,  she  approached  the  tree  upon 
which  the  marksmen  had  been  displaying  their  skill, 
and  then  paused.  Old  Cedar  Leaf  lifted  up  her 
voice  in  a  swift,  clangorous  call,  which  brought  all 
Buckskin  Pete's  young  warriors  leaping  to  her  like 
a  wolf  pack,  for  next  to  Yellow  Fang  himself,  the 
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wise  woman  of  the  tribe  held  the  power  to  sway  them. 
Buck  had  been  the  first  to  respond  to  Cedar  Leaf's 
clarion  call,  and  it  was  to  him  that  she  spoke. 

'^  Bid  your  young  men  take  their  arrows  and  axes 
from  the  tree." 

At  a  word  from  Buck  the  weapons  were  plucked 
forth,  and  at  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  young  braves 
fell  back.  Then  Moon-on-the- Water  stepped  proudly 
past  Buckskin  Pete,  and,  resting  her  back  against 
the  tree,  she  lifted  her  modelled  arms  high  above 
her  head;  the  palms  of  her  hands  were  towards  the 
body  of  young  braves,  and  every  finger  on  her  long 
slender  hands  was  held  an  inch  apart  from  its  neigh- 
bour ;  her  little  moccasined  feet  were  well  apart,  and 
each  foot  was  braced  firmly  to  the  earth;  her  big,, 
beautiful  eyes,  that  in  moments  of  merriment  danced 
like  sun-kissed  ripples  on  a  pool,  now  blazed  with 
a  strange  light,  for  Moon-on-the-Water  was  the 
daughter  of  a  great  chief,  and  the  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  warriors  to  whom  the  battle-call  had  ever 
been  the  sweetest  music,  and  hereditary  instinct  was 
awake  in  her,  for  Cedar  Leaf  had  made  her  task 
clear  to  her  :  she,  the  chief's  daughter,  was  to  test 
the  nerve  and  skill  of  the  young  braves  who  might 
at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  take  the  warpath 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  hazard  was  her  own  life, 
and  she  knew  it. 

The  meaning  of  it  all  flashed  into  the  brain  of 
Bat  Masterson,  for  Indian  ways  were  an  open  book 
to  the  young  frontiersman.  An  oath  sped  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth. 

'*  Jesu  Maria,"  muttered  San  Jos6.  **  A  false  shot 
may  mean  the  death  of  the  girl." 

As  the  words  left  the  old  gambler's  lips.  Bat 
strode  from  his  side,  and  as  he  reached  the  group 
by  the  testing  tree,  he  spoke  low  and  swiftly  : 
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"  Don't  do  this  thing,  Buck.  For  the  love  of  Mike 
don't  risk  the  life  of  Moon-on- the- Water." 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  frontiersman  noticed,  as 
he  noted  everything  in  an  emergency,  that  under 
the  tan  of  Buck's  olive-coloured  face  lay  a  grey 
pallor,  stern  proof  that  Buckskin  Pete  knew  to  the 
full  the  peril  of  the  ordeal.  At  Bat's  words  a 
passionate  gleam  leapt  into  Buck's  eyes. 

''  It's  Cedar  Leaf's  say-so,  not  mine,  Bat ;  I'd  take 
Moon-on-the- Water's  place  if  Cedar  Leaf  would  let 
it  go  at  that,  but  she  won't." 

Bat  turned  his  eyes  on  the  fierce  old  squaw. 

''  Why?" 

That  was  all  he  said,  for  Bat  was  never  much  of 
a  word-waster,  and  the  old  female  warlock  answered 
him  fiercely  : 

''  Because  if  it  is  war,  Buck  must  lead  the  young 
men  of  his  mother's  people." 

*'  Sure,"  almost  cooed  Bat,  a  shadow  of  a  smile 
parting  his  lips  that  could  at  times  droop  in  such 
cruel  lines.  ''Sure  thing;  it's  only  right.  Cedar 
Leaf;  the  young  Navajos  will  follow  the  son  of 
Buck's  mother  over  the  edge  o'  hell.  Let  me  take 
Moon-on-the-Water's  place.  I've  been  under  fire 
most  o'  my  life,  ever  since  I  was  belly  high  to  a 
horse,  an'  my  nerve  ain't  never  failed  me  yet.  You 
know  what  it  will  mean  to  Moon-on-the-Water  if  she 
flinches  an'  moves  half  an  inch,  an' — an'.  Cedar  Leaf, 
she's  little  more  'n  a  kid  yet." 

"She's  the  daughter  of  a  Navajo  chief.  Go  back 
to  San  Jos6  and  the  paleface  from  over  the  seas, 
young  wolf ;  the  law  of  the  Navajos  never  alters :  in 
this  way  we  try  the  nerve  of  our  young  men." 

Bat  knew  he  was  up  against  tribal  custom,  and  was 
helpless.  He  flashed  a  sullen  glance  at  the  group 
of  young  braves  who  were  plainly  uneasy  over  the 
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coming  ordeal,  and  his  left  hand — his  death  hand, 
his  foes  called  it — dropped  to  his  revolver  butt,  and 
his  voice  snarled  so  that  all  could  hear  : 

"  It's  your  say-so,  Cedar  Leaf,  but  the  man  who 
draws  blood  from  Moon-on-the-Water  ain't  goin'  to 
live  to  put  his  teeth  into  deer's  meat  any  more." 

Moon-on-the-Water  had  heard  every  word  that 
had  been  uttered,  and,  womanlike,  she  knew  that 
either  of  the  young  men  was  ready  to  risk  death 
for  her  sake,  and,  being  a  true  daughter  of  Eve, 
she  gloried  in  the  manhood  of  them  both,  and  her 
beautiful  young  face,  that  had  been  so  stern  and  set 
when  she  had  backed  against  the  testing  tree, 
suddenly  softened,  and  she  flashed  a  smile  with  eyes 
and  lips  into  each  young  face  in  turn. 

Bat  moved  towards  his  white  friends,  and  as  he 
did  so.  Dream  Flower,  the  white  maid  who  had 
lived  her  life  amongst  the  Navajos,  came  gliding 
towards  him,  and,  taking  hold  of  one  of  his  hands 
in  simple,  unaffected  friendship,  walked  by  his  side, 
whispering  that  all  would  be  well  with  Moon-on- 
the-Water,  because  good  spirits  were  standing  on 
guard  all  around  her. 

"  Dunno  about  that.  Dream  Flower,"  growled 
Bat,  "but  I  guess  the  brave  who  hurts  Moon-on- 
the-Water  will  want  a  power  o'  good  angels  round 
him.  I'll  send  lead  into  one  ear  an'  out  the  other, 
if  it  costs  me  my  hayr.  Durn  old  Cedar  Leaf, 
anyhow :  she's  got  a  bug  in  her  brain,  an'  it  starts 
bitin'  whenever  she  sees  war  paint." 

Bat  would  have  withdrawn  his  hand  from  the  clasp 
of  the  white  maid,  but  Dream  Flower,  drawn  all 
unconsciously  by  the  call  of  their  common  breeding, 
held  his  fingers  in  a  warm  clasp,  and  by  degrees  he 
felt  her  magnetism,  and,  lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  thrill  of  her  beauty, 
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and  his  wonderful  Irish  eyes  dwelt  longer  than  he 
knew  on  the  face  of  the  waif  of  the  wilds.  Perhaps 
in  some  occult  way  he  in  that  moment  sensed  the 
tragedy  of  her  life  as  it  had  been  from  birth,  and 
was  to  be  almost  to  the  gates  of  death,  for  he  had 
in  him  the  eeriness  that  comes  to  most  men  who  live 
companions  of  the  stars  and  the  untrammelled  winds 
and  great  open  spaces.  He  looked  from  her  to  the 
bronze  beauty  standing  against  the  testing  tree,  nude 
except  for  the  short  doeskin  kirtle  and  moccasins, 
and  his  eyes  came  back  to  the  gloriously  built  fair- 
skinned  maid  by  his  side,  who  was  dressed  much 
as  the  red  maid  was,  and,  without  knowing  it,  his 
hand  tightened  on  the  hand  he  held,  and  the  warm 
pressure  of  his  Irish  fingers  brought  something  to 
life  in  the  feminine  consciousness  of  Dream  Flower, 
which  caused  her  to  droop  her  eyes  before  his  full- 
blooded  gaze,  and  try  to  disengage  her  hand  from 
his,  but  this  time  it  was  Bat's  fingers  that  did  the 
clinging. 

Buckskin  Pete,  grey  of  face  under  his  tan,  had 
stepped  back  to  the  group  of  young  braves.  A  motion 
of  his  hand,  a  few  terse  words,  and  they  knew  their 
task.  Their  stoic  faces  did  not  betray  their  feelings, 
but  there  was  no  eagerness  of  obedience  in  them. 
Moon-on-the-Water  was  the  idol  of  the  tribe,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  dearly  loved  chief,  close  of  kin 
also  to  that  terrible  old  squaw  who  saw  visions  and 
communed  with  the  spirit  folk  who  had  passed  on 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  They  stood  with 
indecision  written  deep  on  every  movement,  whilst 
the  maid  by  the  testing-tree  held  her  shapely  head 
high,  and  let  her  fearless  eyes  blaze  a  challenge  to 
them.  Buckskin  Pete,  cool  and  outwardly  uncon- 
cerned, stood  on  one  side  of  his  men,  strangely 
nonchalant,  and  yet  vitally  alert,  the  red  and  the 
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white  blood  in  him  pulsing  to  the  call  of  the  moment. 
A  finely  built  young  brave  toed  the  firing-line,  lifted 
his  bow,  and  Moon-on-the-Water  let  her  white  teeth 
gleam  in  a  smile  that  defied  death.  The  brave  halted 
a  moment  and  dropped  his  hands;  he  knew  that  he 
was  shaming  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe,  but 
he  loved  Moon-on-the-Water,  loved  her  hopelessly, 
but  well  enough  to  risk  a  shame  that  was  worse 
than  death  to  him.  The  maid's  voice,  coolly  imperious, 
came  to  him  : 

"Shoot,  Deerfoot." 

The  brave  looked  at  her;  his  bow  came  up  again, 
as  if  weighted  with  lead;  he  let  it  sink  again,  and 
his  chin  dropped  to  his  chest.  His  love  had  conquered 
his  pride ;  he  could  not  shoot. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  behind  him; 
the  ranks  opened,  and  down  the  cleft  came  the  mighty 
figure  of  the  great  chief.  Yellow  Fang.  He  wore 
his  robe  of  chieftainship,  the  many-coloured  plumes 
ran  along  the  crown  of  his  head  and  down  the  back 
of  his  regal  robe,  glowing  brilliantly  in  the  sunshine ; 
in  his  left  hand  he  carried  his  great  war-bow,  in  his 
right  hand  a  long,  slender,  flint-headed  war-arrow. 
He  shot  one  piercing  look  into  the  face  of  the  faltering 
brave,  before  which  Deerfoot  shrank  and  cowered  like 
a  dog  that  has  felt  the  lash,  then,  with  indescribable 
quickness,  the  great  chief  fitted  the  arrow  to  the  bow 
and  sped  the  shaft.  Even  San  Jos6,  seasoned  as  he 
was  to  all  kinds  of  situations  fraught  with  peril, 
winced,  and  something  that  was  not  in  the  Apostolic 
Creed  slipped  past  Bat's  hard-clung  lips.  It  was  The 
Whippet  who  spoke. 

"  Struth,  if  'e  wasn't  her  daddy,  I'd  like  to  pass 
him  one — ^if  'e  hadn't  got  that  little  axe  in  his  belly- 
band." 

Swift  as  a  flash  of  light  the  slender  arrow- shaft 
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sped  upon  its  way;  the  flint-head  almost  grazed  the 
Indian  maiden's  cheek,  and  buried  itself  in  the  wood 
of  the  old  tree  as  if  it  had  been  driven  by  a  catapult, 
and  the  quivering  shaft  lay  touching  the  reddish  olive 
cheek  from  ear  to  chin.  Moon-on-the-Water  knew 
the  peril  she  had  passed ;  the  quivering  arrow  tingling 
against  her  flesh  must  have  told  her  how,  in  an  un- 
skilled hand,  she  would  have  been  the  bride  of  death, 
yet  her  glowing  eyes  were  wide  open,  fearless,  daunt- 
less ;  she  was  a  true  daughter  of  her  sire,  and  gloried 
in  the  stem  ordeal.  Scarce  had  the  first  arrow 
reached  its  mark  ere  the  chief  had  fitted  a  second 
and  sped  it.  This  shaft  flew  past  the  opposite  cheek 
of  Moon-on-the-Water  and  pinned  itself  in  the  tree 
as  its  predecessor  had  done,  but  this  time  a  little 
trickle  of  rich  red  blood  ran  down  the  maiden's  cheek  : 
the  head  of  the  war-arrow  had  grazed  the  skin. 

Bat's  arms  folded  themselves  across  his  chest  to 
keep  his  dexter  hand  from  dropping  to  his  gun,  and 
he  looked  at  Buckskin  Pete  as  if  challenging  him  to 
stop  the  ordeal,  but  Buck  looked  like  nothing  except 
a  statue  carved  from  bronze.  His  Indian  blood  was 
dominating  him,  hand  and  heart  and  brain. 

Three  more  arrows  sped  from  Yellow  Fang's  great 
bow,  a  war-bow  so  long  and  large  no  other  warrior 
in  the  Navajo  race  could  bend  it  to  its  limit.  The 
first  arrow  caused  the  sleek  and  glossy  hair  of 
Moon-on-the-Water  to  quiver  as  if  a  breeze  had 
shaken  it,  the  long  shaft  pressing  against  her  skull 
just  where  the  parting  in  the  hair  was  made;  the 
other  two  shot  past  her  throat,  one  on  each  side, 
and  so  she  stood,  her  beautiful  face  framed  in  arrows, 
the  flint-heads  in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  the  feathered 
ends  vibrating  in  front  of  her  eyes.  If  any  one  of 
the  long  war-arrows  had  deviated  half  an  inch  from 
its  course,  Moon-on-the- Water's  fearless  soul  would 
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have  winged  its  way  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
of  her  people  that  lie  beyond  the  pale,  purple  border 
that  divides  the  known  from  the  unknown. 

Yellow  Fang,  with  a  magnificent  gesture,  turned 
to  the  young  braves  who  had  been  watching  with 
bated  breath ;  then  he  drew  back  and  left  the  shooting- 
mark  vacant.  The  gesture  seemed  to  say  in  terms  of 
petrified  eloquence  :  ''  My  own  life  and  my  child's  life 
belong  to  the  tribe." 

There  was  a  moment  of  such  deathless  stillness  that 
all  nature  seemed  to  hold  its  breath.  Then  Deerfoot, 
the  young  brave  whose  love  had  conquered  his  nerve 
before  Yellow  Fang  had  sped  his  arrows,  came 
forward.  For  a  moment  he  moved  like  a  warrior 
going  to  the  torture  stake.  His  eyes  met  the  gaze 
of  Moon-on-the- Water,  and  she,  because  she  was  a 
heroine  and  yet  a  maid  filled  with  the  subtle  know- 
ledge of  her  woman's  power  over  men,  sent  him  an 
eye-born  message  that  woke  his  warrior's  pride, 
though  he  knew  it  gave  his  love  no  hope.  His 
stiffened  muscles  flexed,  he  turned  from  a  bronze 
man  into  a  splendid  indiarubber  machine  in  the 
shape  of  a  man;  his  bow  went  up,  and  his  arrows 
began  to  fly  like  birds  that  a  hawk  has  scared. 

As  Deerfoot  drew  his  first  arrow  ready  for  the  bow, 
Bat's  dexter  hand  dropped  to  the  butt  of  his  gun, 
and  The  Whippet  muttered  in  San  Jos6's  ear  : 

"  Gawd  'elp  that  coffee-coloured  cuss  if  'e  'its  the 
girl.    Bat  will  bore  him  stiff." 

But  as  the  young  frontiersman's  fingers  touched  the 
butt  of  the  big  Colt  gun  at  his  thigh,  Dream  Flower's 
soft  hand  fell  on  Bat's  fingers  and  imprisoned  them 
in  a  clasp  so  warm  and  magnetic  that  he  was  stirred 
by  it.  The  girl  had  read  his  purpose,  and  she  knew 
that  if  he  carried  it  out  a  hundred  arrows  would 
at  once  be  buried  in  his  body,  for  greatly  as  the 
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Navajos  admired  and  trusted  Mm,  the  immemorial 
customs  of  what  had  once  been  a  nation  of  red  men 
would  not  brook  interference  from  a  paleface.  The 
ordeal  through  which  Moon-on-the-Water  was  passing 
was  ages  old  with  them,  and  the  paramount  chief's 
daughter  or  son  must  always  fill  the  danger  rdle; 
sometimes  the  penalty  was  the  loss  of  a  young  life, 
but  custom  demanded  the  risk. 

Deerfoot  did  not  make  a  mistake;  he  was  keyed 
up  to  the  acme  of  his  skill,  and  when  he  lowered 
his  bow  and  stepped  back  there  were  five  more 
arrows  in  the  testing-tree.  Man  by  man  the  young 
braves  came  to  the  shooting-mark  and  sent  their 
shafts  as  Yellow  Fang  and  Deerfoot  had  done,  until 
arrows  bristled  all  round  the  maiden's  limbs  :  they 
had  been  shot  along  her  arms,  which  had  been  out- 
stretched like  a  cross,  above  and  below  each  limb; 
they  had  been  sped  between  her  lower  limbs  and  up 
the  outer  part  of  her  legs  and  body,  until  not  a 
young  brave  remained  untested.  Buckskin  Pete 
alone  of  them  all  had  not  lifted  a  bow,  and  many 
curious  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

It  was  old  Cedar  Leaf  who  at  last  drew  Moon- 
on-the-Water  from  her  post,  and  then  the  braves 
marched  round  her,  first  paying  her  homage  in 
stately  fashion,  and  then  brandishing  their  toma- 
hawks, they  leapt  and  danced  around  her,  telling 
her  in  this  barbaric  fashion  that  every  man  amongst 
them  was  hers  to  the  death,  and  still  Buckskin  Pete 
stood  aloof,  cold  and  almost  savagely  haughty  in  his 
bearing. 

When  the  last  arrow  had  been  plucked  from  the 
tree,  and  the  shafts  in  a  sheaf  had  been  presented 
to  Moon-on-the-Water,  Buck  took  a  sheet  of  almost 
spotless  white  doeskin,  and,  beckoning  to  two  warriors 
to  hold  it  against  the  tree  right  over  the  spot  where 
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the  maid's  head  and  bust  had  been,  he  placed  his 
head  and  back  against  the  doeskin  and  looked  at  the 
assembly;  a  little  half- scornful  smile  curled  his  lips 
as  he  did  so,  as  if  challenging  those  whose  glances 
had  questioned  his  nerve.  Then  he  spoke,  and  his 
voice  had  the  snap  of  frost  on  a  midwinter's  day 
in  it : 

''  Chief  and  warriors  of  the  Navajos,  your  young 
men  have  played  their  part;  now  let  me  show 
you  the  skill  of  the  palefaces  who  are  your 
friends  and  will  fight  by  your  side  when  the  war 
whoop  sounds." 

There  followed  an  astonished  pause,  pregnant  with 
silence,  until  Buck  spoke  again  : 

"Now,  dad;  now.  Buck  an'  Whippet — cut  my 
picture  out  o'  this  doeskin  with  bullets,  an' — cut  it 
close." 

"  Me?"  gasped  The  Whippet.  "  I  could  shave  you 
closer 'n  a  barber  with  a  skin  glove  an'  never  shift 
a  freckle,  but  gunnin'  ain't  my  little  game.  If  I  aim 
to  miss  I'll  'it  you  sure,  an'  if  I  aim  to  'it  you,  I'll 
miss." 

"  Right,  Whippet,"  drawled  old  San  Jos6,  and 
then  sauntered  leisurely  to  a  spot  double  the  distance 
from  Buck  from  which  the  braves  had  shot  their 
arrows. 

San  Jos6  was  smoking  a  Mexican  cheroot  as  he 
went;  his  clean-cut  features  showed  not  a  sign  of 
concern. 

Buck  eyed  his  father  with  a  bold,  unflinching  gaze, 
and  his  queer  Mephistophelean  smile  deepened,  for 
he  knew  the  desperate  old  gambler  would  do  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  to  impress  the  onlooking 
red  men,  and  San  Jos6  did.  He  was  moving  at  right 
angles  to  the  spot  he  had  to  fire  from,  but  did  not 
pause  in  his  easy,  lounging  gait;  when  he  reached 
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the  spot  he  had  selected,  he  wheeled,  faced  his  son, 
and  both  hands  dropped  to  his  guns  and  came  up 
again  :  two  spurts  of  flame,  two  ringing  sounds,  and 
two  bullets  bit  into  the  white  doeskin  so  close  to  the 
top  of  Buck's  head  that  they  carried  a  little  of  the 
hair  of  his  scalp-lock  with  them.  Then  the  old 
gambler  emptied  each  gun,  sending  his  bullets  down 
each  side  of  his  son's  head  as  far  as  the  ears.  So 
close  did  the  lead  fly  that  Buck  could  feel  the  spurt 
of  the  wind  on  his  shaven  skull  as  each  bullet  nipped 
past.  It  was  wonderful  shooting,  even  for  San  Jos6, 
whose  guns  were  notched  with  marks  denoting  the 
number  of  men  he  had  sent  west  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life  on  the  border. 

As  the  last  of  the  rapid  fire  died  away,  Buck 
cried  : 

''Now,  Bat,"  and  the  young  borderer,  who  had 
expected  some  such  summons,  leapt  forward  at  a 
run,  and  as  he  ran  towards  San  Jos6  his  guns  flashed 
in  the  sunlight. 

San  Jos6  had  been  quick  on  the  trigger,  but  this 
half- grown  man,  whose  fame  was  yet  to  run  like 
fire  through  growing  corn  over  all  the  Western 
States  of  America  as  the  deadliest  marksman  of  all 
time,  was  not  merely  quick  :  he  was  lightning-like. 
So  rapidly  did  he  touch  the  triggers  that  the  sound 
of  one  shot  ran  into  the  other,  and  every  bullet  just 
fanned  the  flesh  of  Buckskin  Pete,  but  did  not  break 
the  skin. 

Yellow  Fang  gave  a  grunt  of  amazement;  the 
warriors  raised  a  yell  that  loosed  their  pent-up 
feelings.  San  Jos6  looked  at  Bat  with  twinkling 
eyes. 

'*  Some  shootin'.  Bat,"  was  all  he  said,  but,  coming 
from  him,  it  was  the  high -water  mark  of  praise. 

When  Buckskin  Pete  stepped  from  his  position, 
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there,  on  the  white  doeskin,  was  a  silhouette  of  his 
head  and  neck  bitten  into  the  doeskin  in  little  blue 
dots  made  by  the  lead  of  San  Jos6  and  Bat.  Moon- 
on-the- Water  went  in  her  magically  graceful  way  to 
the  spot,  took  the  perforated  doeskin  from  the  fingers 
of  the  two  warriors  who  had  held  it  in  position,  and, 
rolling  it  with  careful  fingers,  she  placed  it  under 
her  arm,  and  as  she  did  so  she  sent  a  glance  into 
the  face  of  Buckskin  Pete  that  ought  to  have  told 
him  a  lot  of  things  he  had  hoped  for,  but  as  yet 
did  not  know.  Buck  knew,  however,  that  he  had 
proved  to  the  marrow  that  his  nerve  and  cool 
courage  were  up  to  the  high -water  mark  demanded 
by  the  Navajos  in  a  leader  of  young  men.  Still,  it 
was  in  his  heart  to  show  the  tribe  that  Bat  and 
San  Jos6  were  not  the  only  people  who  could  handle 
guns  in  wizard  fashion;  perhaps,  too,  it  was  in  his 
mind  to  prove  this  same  fact  to  Moon-on-the-Water. 
He  had  noted  how  she  had  gloried  in  Bat's  magic 
with  his  guns,  and  Buck  knew  that  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  himself  and  the  young  frontiers- 
man in  this  respect,  and  did  not  fear  to  enter  into 
rivalry  even  with  Bat  Masterson.  He  had  a  few 
swift  words  with  The  Whippet,  who  pulled  one  of 
his  ludicrous  faces  as  he  listened,  and  then  answered 
with  a  heavy  sigh  : 

*'  Righto,  Buck ;  it's  me  for  the  fatted  calf  act  if 
you  say  so." 

*' Fatted  calf— nothing,"  retorted  Buck.  '*  Think 
I  don't  know  you're  just  dyin'  to  show  the  Navvies 
you  have  as  much  nerve  as  any  man  in  this  gang, 
red  or  white?" 

''Nerve?  Me?"  sighed  Whippet.  ''Buck,  you're 
a  year's  journey  from  the  truth,  an'  then  some.  I'm 
knockin'  my  teeth  together  with  fright,  so  blinkin' 
bad  that  I'll  drive  'em  into  my  gums." 
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For  the  first  time  that  day  Buckskin  Pete  permitted 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  real  grin. 

"  Saw  that  talk  off  to  me,  Whippet,  an'  work  it 
on  some  tenderfoot  who  don't  know  you,  an'  for  the 
love  of  music,  stop  workin'  that  indiarubber  face  o' 
yours  into  graveyard  shapes,  or  I'll  be  shootin'  a 
hole  in  it." 

With  a  comical  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  The  Whippet 
Moved  away  like  a  doomed  man  resigned  to  his  fate, 
but,  in  spite  of  his  motions,  which  seemed  to  portray 
fear,  his  next  actions  were  cool  and  methodical 
enough  to  justify  Buckskin  Pete's  assertion  that 
Whippet  was  only  posing  in  the  part  of  the  timid 
person  who  would  only  face  danger  for  shame's 
sake. 

Unstrapping  his  pack.  The  Whippet  produced  a 
new  pack  of  cards,  concerning  the  use  of  which  he 
had  learned  as  much  in  London  town  as  anyone  in 
the  most  astute  company  of  the  American  back  block 
gaming  hells  could  teach  him ;  it  is  true  he  had  learnt 
a  little  in  America,  but,  unless  rumour  lied,  the 
London  lad  had  also  given  as  many  lessons  as  he 
had  received,  as  more  than  one  depleted  dollar  roll 
belonging  to  Yankee  gamblers  could  have  borne 
eloquent,  if  blasphemous,  testimony.  Armed  with 
his  deck  of  cards,  Whippet  sauntered  forth  and 
found  Buck  mounted  upon  a  beautiful  little  mustang 
that  was  doing  its  equine  best  to  jump  and  buck 
itself  out  of  its  glossy  hide;  the  fiery  little  beast 
might  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  time,  but  it 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  unseating  Buckskin 
Pete,  who  sat  astride  it  Indian  fashion,  without  the 
aid  of  saddle,  for  he  was  Buckskin  Pete,  the  rider, 
the  tamer  and  teacher  of  wild  mustangs,  the  equal, 
if  not  the  master,  of  even  the  best  of  the  Navajos. 
Buck  motioned  Whippet  to  go  and  stand  on  a  little 
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hillock  in  front  of  which  stood  a  great  pile  of  wood, 
cut  and  brought  into  the  village  by  the  squaws. 
Whippet  obeyed  the  gesture,  whilst  Buck  put  the 
mustang  through  all  it  knew  in  the  way  of  '' pitch- 
ing" and  general  equine  devilment  to  the  admiring 
shouts  and  yells  of  the  red  folk. 

"The  horse  was  never  foaled  that  could  throw 
Buck,"  exclaimed  Bat  enthusiastically,  to  which  old 
San  Jos6  drawled  laconically  : 

"Wal,  Buck  do  know  somethin'  about  hawses," 
and  grim  Yellow  Fang  grunted  his  approval,  and 
Moon-on-the-Water  and  Dream  Flower,  at  the  head 
of  a  bevy  of  Indian  maids,  played  tricks  on  the 
mustang  with  laughing  glee,  to  try  and  make  it  unseat 
the  horse-god  on  its  back. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  Buck  was  watching 
Whippet,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  dangerous  pastime. 
He  saw  the  Britisher  sort  the  cards  with  deft  fingers 
and  "fan"  five  of  them;  then  he  held  out  the  cards 
fanwise,  as  if  studying  them,  and  in  that  moment 
Buckskin  Pete  crouched  over  the  mustang's  neck  and 
raced  it  like  a  thing  gone  mad  at  the  pile  of  wood 
that  stood  a  dozen  horse-lengths  in  front  of  Whippet. 
With  a  beautiful  bound  the  creature  flew  over  the 
wood  pile,  and  as  it  landed  Buckskin  Pete's  left  hand 
dropped  to  his  holster,  his  gun  came  up  with  an 
action  so  smooth  and  perfect  that  it  seemed  machine 
made,  and  five  shots  rang  out  in  five  pulse  beats, 
and  every  card  in  Whippet's  hand  fluttered  and 
trembled  as  the  lead  struck  each  in  turn  and  passed 
through  the  thin  pasteboard.  Then  Whippet,  who 
was  nothing  if  not  a  born  comedian,  looked  at  the 
madly  galloping  horseman  who  had  sped  past  him, 
and  his  funny  face  made  even  the  most  stoical  of  the 
red  men  grin,  for  he  appeared  to  be  the  most 
astounded  and  frightened  man  on  earth.    Slowly  he 
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tossed  the  perforated  cards  down  on  the  ground, 
after  examining  the  hole  in  each,  and  the  Indians 
ran  and  picked  them  up,  only  to  hand  them  from 
man  to  man  with  deep  grunts  of  admiration  as  they 
saw  the  holes  Buck's  bullets  had  made ;  it  was  horse- 
back shooting  in  excelsis,  and  they  were  judges,  those 
red  men. 

Whippet  stood  wagging  his  comical  head  from  side 
to  side  like  a  bear  that  has  received  the  surprise  of 
its  life.  The  Indians  fell  back  from  him  at  a  word 
from  Yellow  Fang,  and,  still  standing  on  his  hillock. 
Whippet  drew  a  fresh  card  from  the  pack,  bent  one 
corner  of  it  so  that  he  could  hold  it  in  his  teeth, 
and  so  present  the  surface  of  the  card  to  the  breeze, 
then,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets, 
he  stood  apparently  chewing  the  bent  edge  of  the 
card,  and  ruminating  over  the  mad  prank  of  the 
rider  who  had  passed  him.  The  others  saw  Buck 
wheel  the  crazy  mustang  out  on  the  plain,  saw  him 
racing  towards  the  figure  on  the  hillock,  that  still 
chewed  the  end  of  the  card,  but  for  all  that  any- 
one could  see  Whippet  did  not  hear  or  see  the  on- 
coming horse  and  rider  sweeping  down  upon  him 
like  an  avalanche;  he  just  stood  ruminating  and 
chewing. 

''  Hell,''  exclaimed  Bat  Masterson,  ''  Buck's  takin' 
a  big  chance  if  he's  goin'  to  shoot  holes  in  that  cyard 
in  Whippet's  mouth." 

Before  San  Jos6  could  reply,  Buck  had  raced  to 
within  two  horse-lengths  of  Whippet,  who  stood,  the 
picture  of  utter  nonchalance.  This  time  it  was  Buck's 
right  hand  that  fell  to  the  holster,  and  he  seemed 
to  fire  almost  from  his  knee.  The  bullets  smashed 
through  the  card — one — two — three — and  then  the 
mustang  stumbled  as  the  fourth  shot  rang  out. 
Buck  did  not  fall,  but  he  went  forward  on  to  the 
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beast's  neck.  A  moment  later  he  had  leapt  from  the 
galloping  animal's  back,  lighting  on  his  feet  like  a 
bird  on  a  bough,  and  running  back  to  Whippet,  he 
cried  : 

*' God— did  I  hit  you,  pal?" 

Whippet  was  sucking  his  lips  in.  He  spat  out  a 
mouthful  of  blood,  smiled  one  of  his  funny  smiles, 
and  said  : 

"  Nothin'  to  write  home  to  moma  about,  Buck. 
Your  last  shot  when  the  blamed  cayuse  stumbled  jest 
peeled  the  skin  off  my  lip ;  I'ye  'ad  worse  fer  a  dollar 
in  the  ring  many  a  time." 

Yellow  Fang  in  his  shrewd  way  voiced  the  opinion 
of  the  red  men  concerning  Whippet. 

''  Make  heap  good  warrior  if  he  understood  Indian 
style  of  war. 

The  Whippet,  however,  was  not  content  with  his 
display  of  grit ;  he  wanted  to  show  the  red  men  that 
he  was,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  '*  some  potato  " 
in  his  own  line  of  warfare.  The  next  day  he  appeared 
with  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  on  his  lower  lip  and 
a  set  of  three-ounce  gloves  dangling  from  his  arm; 
they  had  seen  much  service,  those  gloves,  and  were 
nearly  as  hard  as  rawhide;  Whippet  had  always 
used  them  in  the  mining  and  cattle  camps  when 
inviting  all  and  sundry  to  enter  the  ring  with  him 
and  stay  four  rounds  for  a  wager.  The  big  huskies 
on  the  border  had  been  in  the  habit  of  jumping  at 
that  challenge,  until  they  knew  Whippet;  most  of 
them  entered  the  ring  by  vaulting  over  the  top  rope, 
and  left  it  by  being  pulled  by  their  friends  feet 
foremost  under  the  bottom  rope,  for  The  Whippet  had 
a  left  hook  that  could  stop  a  steer. 

"  Come  an'  have  a  little  pasear  with  me  with  the 
gloves,  Bat,"  cooed  Whippet. 

Bat  grinned,  and  replied  : 
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"Sure  I'd  admire  to,  Whippet,  but  I've  got  to  go 
an'  rope  a  steer  for  Yellow  Fang." 

Whippet  made  a  face  that  would  have  made  a  bunch 
of  bees  quit  a  hive. 

*'  You  got  any  steers  to  rope.  Buck?" 

"N-o,  pard,  but  I'm  tamin'  hawses  to-day." 

San  Josh's  dry  chuckle  punctuated  this  sentence. 

"  Play  fair,  boys,"  he  said.  "  You  all  had  your 
turn  yesterday ;  give  Whippet  a  chance  terday.  You 
shot  a  bit  oflf  his  lip  yesterday,  you  know,  Buck." 

"All  right,"  smiled  Buck.  "  I  only  hope  Whippet 
won't  knock  my  lip  right  oflf  or  drive  it  in — ^I've  had 
some  from  him  before." 

They  pulled  the  battle-worn  gloves  on,  and  Whippet 
said  : 

"  You  do  all  you  know.  Buck.  I  won't  disturb  the 
scenery  on  your  face  any." 

"I'll  take  what  I  must,  and  dodge  what  I  can," 
chortled  Buckskin  Pete,  who,  under  Whippet's 
tuition,  had  learned  a  lot;  amongst  other  things  he 
had  learned  that  he  hadn't  the  chance  of  a  blind  duck 
in  a  dust-storm  against  the  London  lad. 

Yellow  Fang  was  glad  to  see  his  young  braves 
kept  amused,  for  he  knew  they  were  palpitating  to 
go  on  the  warpath,  and  he  did  not  want  war  with  a 
combined  force  of  red  and  white  men,  unless  it  came 
to  a  war  of  self-defence;  he  was  biding  his  time, 
because  he  had  sent  two  of  his  under-chiefs  on  a 
mission  which  would,  he  knew,  give  even  the  greedy 
white  cattle  barons  food  for  thought  if  his  mission 
proved  successful.  As  for  Spotted  Bull  and  his 
people,  if  he  wanted  war  without  the  aid  of  the 
cattle  barons,  Yellow  Fang  was  ready  for  them  at 
any  moment. 

The  young  braves  were  restless  that  morning,  but 
when  they  saw  Whippet  and  Buckskin  Pete  strip  to 
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the  loins,  they  crowded  round  as  eager  as  children 
to  see  some  new  thing.  Buck  in  the  glory  of  his 
beautiful  youth  made  speed  his  motto.  He  leapt  in 
like  a  panther  and  shot  blows  of  all  kinds  at  Whippet, 
but  the  Briton  had  a  stop  for  every  blow,  stepping 
aside,  or  ducking  out  of  danger,  or  catching  Buck's 
blows  in  his  open  palm,  or  parrying  them  with  deft 
movements  of  his  forearm;  he  gave  the  onlookers 
the  impression  that  he  was  not  a  real  thing  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  a  phantom  that  blows  could  not  reach. 
Splendid  as  Buck's  condition  was,  he  worked  until 
he  panted,  and  worked  in  vain.  Then  Whippet 
started  raining  blows.  Every  one  landed,  yet  so  lightly 
that  Buck  was  not  damaged;  Whippet  simply  mada 
Buck  beat  himself,  and  then  Bat  tried  his  prentice 
hand.  He  also  had  received  many  lessons  in  the 
past  from  the  London  lad,  and  he  was  game  and 
quick  and  clever  for  an  amateur,  and,  like  Buckskin 
Pete,  he  had  beaten  many  a  rough-neck  big  enough 
to  eat  him,  but  he  was  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of 
this  master  of  attack  and  defence. 

Most  of  the  red  men  realised  the  situation,  though 
they  knew  nothing  of  boxing,  but  one.  Wild  Horse, 
a  big,  powerful,  sullen-looking  brave,  affected  to  treat 
the  show  of  the  palefaces  as  sport  only  fit  for 
papooses ;  he  bunched  his  mighty  muscles,  and  drove 
great  holes  in  the  air  to  show  what  real  hitting  was 
like,  and  made  derisive  remarks  at  the  expense  of  the 
palefaces. 

''I'd  like  to  have  a  little  pasear  with  that  big  guy," 
sighed  Whippet.  "  I'd  'it  'im  so  'ard  'e'd  go  an' 
change  his  name  from  Wild  'Orse  to  White  Rabbit, 
an'  live  accordin'  for  the  rest  o'  his  birthdays.  'E's 
got  an  'ead  that's  mostly  bone  on  the  inside  an'  bear's 
grease  on  the  outside." 

It  was  Bat  who  egged  Wild  Horse  on  to  challenge 
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Whippet,   and  when  the  giant  was  pulling  on  the 
gloves,  Bat  whispered  to  Whippet : 

''  Drop  the  big  stiff  cold,  pard.  He's  the  boss 
wrestler  of  the  Navajo  crowd,  an'  a  rough-neck; 
give  him  the  goods.  You  don't  understand  their 
language,  but  I  do,  an'  he's  been  some  sassy  at  your 
expense." 

"  I'll  do  my  little  best.  Bat,"  murmured  Whippet. 
"  The  trouble  is,  there's  so  much  of  him  to  'it,  I  don't 
quite  know  where  to  begin." 

**Hit  all  of  him  then,"  growled  Buck,  who  had 
a  streak  of  cruelty  in  him  that  made  him  rather 
pitiless. 

Wild  Horse  was  cruel  too.  He  had  felt  sour  all 
the  day  before,  when  the  white  men  were  displaying 
their  prowess  with  guns  and  horsemanship  and 
nerve.  He  had  not  an  atom  of  doubt  concerning 
his  ability  to  send  Whippet  crashing  to  earth  with 
one  mighty  blow,  and  he  leapt  forward  and  made 
his  effort.  He  was  fearfully  fast  for  a  man  of  his 
bulk,  but  the  phantom  man  in  front  of  him  was 
faster.  Whippet  slid  under  the  terrific  swinging 
blow  aimed  at  his  head ;  W^ild  Horse  nearly  went  on 
all  fours  from  his  own  impetus,  and  Whippet  stood 
yawning  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  trying  hard  to 
keep  awake.  A  dozen  times  the  huge  fellow  rushed 
and  made  holes  in  the  air.  Whippet  all  the  time 
pulling  faces  that  set  the  papooses  into  yells  of 
merriment.  Wild  Horse  became  a  madman  in  his 
rage  as  the  jeers  of  his  former  admirers  fell  upon 
his  ears.  Suddenly  the  voice  of  San  Jos6  came  in  a 
drawl  that  yet  had  a  command  in  it : 

"  Get  busy.  Whippet." 

The  old  gambler  knew  the  ridicule  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  Whippet  always  obeyed  his  old  boss 
and  backer.     He  met  the  next  rush  of  Wild  Horse 
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with  a  right-hand  drive  in  the  midriff  that  shook 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  wildness  out  of  him,  then  his 
fatal  left  hand  moved  in  the  lightning  "  hook  '*  that 
never  failed,  and  the  big  fellow  fell  like  a  heap  of 
last  week's  washing,  and  it  was  best  part  of  an  hour 
before  he  knew  whether  he  was  a  wild  horse  or  a 
wooden  one,  but  he  did  know  he  did  not  want  any- 
thing further  to  do  with  Whippet. 


*• 


Chapter  VIII  The  Law  of  the  Wilds 

Whilst  the  Navajo  people  under  the  skilful  chieftain- 
ship of  Yellow  Fang  were  being  kept  alert  and  ready 
for  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them,  and 
yet  wisely  withheld  from  breaking  the  peace,  the 
rift  that  had  been  growing  between  the  large  band 
of  rough-necks  under  Jim  Cooney's  command  and 
Spotted  Bull  grew  daily  a  little  more  apparent.  Their 
scouts,  both  red  and  white,  brought  in  the  new^s  that 
the  Navajo  hunters  were  busy  all  day  and  every  day 
getting  meat  which  the  squaws  were  turning  into 
pemmican,  so  that  the  braves  might  have  plenty  of 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  warpath.  This  news  caused* 
Cooney  to  taunt  his  red  ally. 

''  Say,  chief,"  he  sneered  one  day  to  Spotted  Bull, 
"  I  guess  Yellow  Fang  an'  his  Navvies  will  hev  to 
come  an'  smoke  you  an'  your  braves  out  o'  this 
hole  before  you're  game  to  show  your  teeth." 

But  the  wily  red  leader  would  not  rise  to  the  bait. 
He  smiled  grimly,  and  replied  : 

*'  My  ears  have  grown  dull  waiting  for  the  sound 
of  my  white  brothers'  rifles,  of  which  there  was  much 
talk  before  I  brought  my  young  men  here  to  the  Big 
Canyon." 

Bud  McCormick,  who  had  heard  both  remarks,  said 
to  Cooney  with  a  grin  : 

*'  You're  sure  up  agen  it,  Jim ;  the  crafty  red 
skunk  won't  open  the  ball  for  us.  Why  don't  you 
start  the  band  playin'?" 

''  Because  it's  agen  the  orders  of  the  cattle  barons. 
I'd  start  the  music  right  smart,  an'  throw  the  blame 
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on  the  Navajos,  if  that  whelp  Bat  Masterson  wasn't 
with  them;  he'd  give  the  game  away,  an'  his  word 
goes  on  the  border." 

"  Why  don't  you  try  to  buy  him  off?  Every  man's 
got  a  price." 

"  Think  so,  eh?  Did  you  ever  hear  what  that  Md 
did  to  Olaf  Olsen,  the  head  of  all  the  timber  wolves, 
Bud?" 

"  Nope." 

"  Well,  Olaf  is  some  man-eater  himself,  aji'  could 
throw  a  scare  into  most  men  when  he  felt  ugly." 

''  Yes,"  said  Bud,  "  I've  seen  him  do  it." 

"Well,  Olaf  wanted  to  get  some  small  settlers 
who  had  taken  up  holdings  in  a  forest  run  out,  so 
as  he  could  grab  it  all,  an',  like  you.  Bud,  Olaf 
believed  every  man  has  a  price,  an'  he  went  to  a 
shack  where  Bat  Masterson  was  hangin'  out  that 
winter  an'  offered  the  kid  the  job,  told  him  to  hire 
as  many  rough-necks  as  he  needed,  an'  he'd  foot  the 
bill,  an'  the  next  thing  Olaf  knew  he  was  lookin' 
down  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  kid's  guns,  an'  Bat 
was  sayin'  in  that  nasty  civil  way  he  has  when  he's 
figurin'  on  puttin'  a  new  death-notch  on  his  gun  : 
*  Is  that  your  hawse  at  the  door,  Olsen?  If  it  is, 
you  jump  fer  it  and  ride,  for  I'll  shoot  a  hole  in 
your  liver  if  you're  within  range  in  sixty  seconds,' 
an'.  Bud,  you  can  take  it  from  me,  for  I  was  there, 
Olsen  didn't  wait  to  ask  if  Bat's  watch  was  a  stop- 
watch or  a  quick  ticker  :  he  was  out  o'  that  shack 
an'  into  the  saddle  ridin'  like  a  witch  in  a  hurry 
before  you  could  blow  two  puffs  of  tobacco  from  a 
pipe." 

"What  did  you  bring  the  gang  on  this  fool  game 
for,  Jim,  if  you  ain't  goin'  to  raise  a  dust?" 

"  I  figgered  on  settin'  Yellow  Fang  an'  Spotted 
Bull  at  each  other's  throats;  they  hate  each  other 
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like  a  grizzly  hates  a  wolf.  What  I'm  hopin'  for  is 
that  some  of  Spotted  Bull's  braves  may  run  foul 
of  one  of  Yellow  Fang's  huntin'  parties  an'  start  a 
row,  then  the  chiefs  won't  be  able  to  hold  back  their 
young  men,  an'  by  the  time  it's  all  over,  there  won't 
be  enough  red  men  left  on  either  side  to  bother  about ; 
the  cattle  barons  will  see  to  that,  an'  then  we'll  drive 
what  remains  of  'em  into  the  desert." 

*'  Sounds  good  to  me,"  mused  Bud,  "  an'  it's 
strange  if  we  don't  get  hold  of  the  secret  of  the 
Navajo  gold-mines  out  in  the  alkali  desert  same 
day." 

"  We'd  get  that  if  we  could  wring  it  out  of  San 
Jos6  or  Buckskin  Pete;  I'll  swear  they  both  know 
it,"  growled  Cooney. 

"  They  wouldn't  tell  when  we  had  'em  corralled  in 
Pine  Ridge,  Jim." 

*'No,  Bud,  but  if  Bat  Masterson  hadn't  butted 
in  an'  spoilt  my  plans,  I'd  have  made  'em  speak." 

**I  dunno  what  your  plan  was,  Cooney,  but  what- 
ever it  was.  Bat  sure  put  the  lid  on  it." 

**  My  plan,"  growled  the  sheriff,  "  was  to  get  San 
Jos6  an'  Buckskin  Pete  an'  that  bruiser  o'  theirs 
well  out  o'  Pine  Ridge  into  timber  country  an'  hitch 
a  rope  to  a  limb  an'  put  San  Jos6's  neck  in  the 
noose,  an'  then  offer  to  sell  him  his  life  for  the  secret 
of  the  desert  mines." 

''He'd  have  refused,"  said  Bud  emphatically. 
"  There  ain't  a  cuss  in  these  parts  so  mule  obstinate 
as  San  Jos6,  an'  I  don't  think  he  cares  shucks  about 
his  life;  he's  been  plumb  tired  o'  livin'  for  a  long 
time,  judgin'  by  the  chances  he's  took." 

"  I  figgered  on  that,"  snarled  Cooney,  "  an'  if  he 
refused  to  talk  to  save  his  life,  I  was  goin'  to  put 
it  up   to  young  Buckskin   Pete — tell  him   he  must 
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speak  or  his  daddy  would  go  the  long  trail  through 
a  rope.    Buck's  mortal  fond  o'  the  old  man." 

"  San  Jos6,"  said  Bud,  "  is  some  mule,  but  he's 
soft  as  punk  compared  with  young  Buck.  I  don't 
believe  he'd  have  opened  his  mouth  to  save  his  dad, 
if  San  Jose  bid  him  keep  his  mouth  sewn  up." 

''  I  hed  looked  at  it  thet  away  myself,  fer  Buck 
is  some  stubborn,  but  I  had  another  card  to  play. 
Bud,  an'  I  think  it  would  have  worked."  * 

"  What  was  it,  Jim?" 

"Well,  if  the  other  cards  failed  to  take  the  trick 
I  meant  to  put  Buck's  neck  in  a  noose,  an'  give 
San  Jose  the  choice  of  tellin'  about  the  mines,  or 
seein'  his  son  swing.  I  figgered  that  would  shake 
his  nerve;  he's  gettin'  old,  an'  don't  care  a  row  of 
beans  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  but  he'd  hate  to  see 
his  boy  choked,  an'  he  knows  I'd  only  be  too  glad 
to  wipe  the  pair  of  'em  out.  Yep,  I  still  think  that 
card  would  hev  turned  the  odd  trick." 

"  Mebbe  you're  right,  mebbeso,  for  San  Jos6  would 
have  figgered  that  either  he  or  Buck  would  get  eten 
on  you  later." 

"  There  wouldn't  hev  been  any  '  later,' "  grinned 
Cooney,  "  not  for  them,  after  I'd  got  the  information 
I  wanted.  I'm  not  the  kind  o'  fool  that  does  things 
half-way.  What  would  my  life  have  been  worth  with 
old  San  Jos6  prowlin'  round  waitin'  for  an  excuse  to 
flash  a  gun  on  me?" 

"  I  guess,"  chortled  Bud,  **  San  Jos6  wouldn't 
hev  waited  long  fer  an  excuse,  he'd  hev  made 
one." 

Whilst  things  were  running  in  this  groove  at  the 
Big  Canyon,  something  happened  at  the  Navajo 
camp  which  was  further  to  upset  Sheriff  Cooney' s 
plans  in  regard  to  making  war  amongst  the  red  men. 
Yellow  Fang's  envoys,  who  had  been  sent  bv  that 
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astute  warrior  and  counsellor  to  Karminia,  the  head 
sachem  of  the  Five  Nations,  had  luckily  found  the  all- 
powerful  sachem  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  had 
promptly  laid  before  him  the  fact  that  Spotted  Bull, 
aided  and  abetted  by  white  rough-necks  in  the  employ 
of  the  cattle  barons,  was  trying  to  provoke  a  war 
that  they  might  in  the  end  drive  the  Navajos  from  the 
last  of  their  historic  hunting-grounds,  in  order  to 
turn  the  land  into  grazing  sections  for  white  men's 
cattle.  Karminia  listened  with  due  gravity  to  the 
complaint,  for  he  alone  of  all  living  red  men  had  the 
power  to  send  the  war-arrow  around  to  every  one  of 
the  Five  Nations.  His  wisdom  was  so  great  and  his 
prowess  as  a  leader  so  universally  accepted  by  the 
red  nations,  that  obedience  was  sure  to  follow  any 
mandate  of  his,  for  all  knew  that  he  never  advised 
bloodshed  until  all  the  resources  of  peace  were 
exhausted.  Many  times  his  power  to  set  the  whole 
far  western  land  ablaze  had  been  the  means  of 
checking  the  ruthless  rapacity  of  the  white  land 
buccaneers,  who  could  hire  ruffians  enough  to  wipe 
out  a  small  people,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
headway  against  the  tremendous  force  of  the  Five 
Nations  united  and  led  by  such  an  intellectual  giant 
as  the  redoubtable  Karminia.  Fortunately  the  all- 
powerful  sachem  had  personal  knowledge  of  Yellow 
Fang,  and  judged  him  to  be  both  wise  and  truthful. 
After  listening  to  the  envoys,  he  said  : 

"This  is  a  matter  that  can  best  be  judged  on  the 
spot,"  and  prompt  as  he  ever  was  in  action,  he  was 
soon  riding  with  a  handful  of  his  picked  warriors 
back  with  the  envoys  to  Yellow  Fang's  encampment. 

He  knew  the  value  of  hours  in  a  crisis,  and  he  and 
his  escort  burnt  the  miles  with  tireless  energy, 
travelling  day  and  night,  until  their  splendid 
mustangs  were  ridden  almost  to  death.     For  many 
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hours  each  day  Karminia  dismounted  and  marched 
afoot  at  the  head  of  his  men  in  order  to  save  the 
mustangs  from  completely  petering  out,  yet  in  spite 
of  this  skilful  handling,  the  animals  were  little  better 
than  bags  of  bones  when  at  last  Yellow  Fang's  chief 
village  was  reached.  A  wonderful  figure  of  a  man 
the  sachem  looked  as  he  strode  through  the  ranks  of 
Yellow  Fang's  men,  his  plumes  waving  in  the  breeze, 
their  many  colours  glinting  in  the  sunshine ;  his  robe 
of  state  was  of  the  richest,  and  the  barbaric  splendour 
of  his  trappings  set  off  his  majestic  figure.  He  wore 
no  war  paint,  for  his  mission  was  one  of  peace,  if 
peaqe  could  be  won  without  sacrificing  what  was 
right.  The  face  of  this  man  was  as  the  face  of  some 
old-time  Roman  emperor  :  the  features  were  all  big 
and  bold,  but  the  reverse  of  coarse,  for  every  feature 
was  as  if  chiselled  out  of  bronze;  he  had  the  eyes 
of  an  eagle;  his  expression  was  haughty,  but  not 
overbearing;  he  looked  what  he  was,  a  thinker  and 
a  fighter,  the  embodiment  of  power,  mental  and 
physical. 

For  one  hour  he  sat  in  council  with  the  Navajos 
and  heard  all  their  story;  then,  after  snatching  a 
hasty  meal,  he  leapt  lightly  as  any  boy  to  the  back 
of  a  fresh  mustang,  and,  ordering  his  escort  to 
remain  where  they  were  and  rest,  he  rode  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Big  Canyon,  and  he  rode  unarmed. 
Twenty  pairs  of  eyes  saw  him  from  ambush  as  soon 
as  he  got  within  the  zone  of  Spotted  Bull's  operations, 
and  signals  flew  like  birds  on  the  wing  to  the  Big 
Canyon ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  seen,  though  he 
caught  no  sight  of  any  of  the  scouts,  knew  also  that 
many  times  as  he  rode  an  arrow  could  have  reached 
him,  but  he  rode  on  as  calmly  as  an  eagle  soars  in 
mid-sky.  Down  the  gulches,  over  the  ravines,  up 
and  down  the  hills  he  went  as  placidly  as  if  amongst 
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his  own  people,  with  half  a  thousand  red  braves 
ready  to  protect  him.  He  knew  the  scouts  must  have 
read  the  tokens  he  wore  as  head  sachem  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and,  knowing  this,  they  would  be  aware 
that  if  harm  befell  him,  a  red  wave  would  leap  to 
life  and  sweep  over  them,  and  wipe  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  scouts  might  not  recognise 
him  personally,  but  they  would  realise  his  rank  and 
importance.  For  just  a  breathing  space  he  paused 
on  the  edge  of  the  last  cliff  that  led  down  to  Spotted 
Bull's  camp.  The  sun  fell  full  upon  horse  and  man, 
and  never  since  Hannibal  rode  out  of  Carthage  had 
a  grander  figure  been  seen. 

Karminia  swept  his  practised  gaze  over  the  two 
encampments  below;  a  glance  told  him  the  probable 
strength  of  the  body  of  rough-necks  under  Cooney — 
perhaps  fifty  rifles  in  all — but  he  knew  that  every 
man  chosen  for  such  an  expedition  would  be  a  death- 
shot  and  a  skilled  Indian  fighter;  such  a  gang  of 
selected  killers,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  war  in  the 
wilds,  would  be  a  greater  menace  to  the  red  men 
they  opposed  than  an  army  of  regular  soldiers,  and 
Karminia,  who,  from  earliest  manhood  had  been 
engaged  in  frustrating  the  white  robbers,  who  in  the 
name  of  civilization  had  been  driving  the  red  men 
out  of  their  inheritance  in  order  to  get  timber,  gold, 
and  grazing-lands  without  paying  for  them,  knew  that 
if  once  war  started,  the  cattle  barons  would  soon 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  the  strength  of  the 
rough-necks  now  with  Sheriff  Cooney.  They  were 
the  menace  he  feared,  for  he  knew  the  colossal  forces 
of  greed  that  lay  behind  them  in  the  far-away  cities 
in  the  offices  of  company  promoters,  in  law  offices 
and  in  the  Senate.  Cooney  and  his  rough-necks  were 
only  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  murder,  robbery,  and  lies. 
The  great  sachem  read  in  one  sweeping  glance  the 
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strength  of  Spotted  Bull's  red  contingent;  he  saw 
that  the  spot  selected  in  the  Big  Canyon  had  been 
chosen  with  wisdom  both  for  attack  and  defence,  for 
advance  or  retreat,  and  he  realised  that,  whatever 
else  Spotted  Bull  might  be,  he  was  no  dullard  in  the 
art  of  war. 

The  camps  were  alive  with  excitement,  for  the 
scouts'  message  that  an  envoy  of  the  Five  Nations  was 
advancing  had  stirred  them  as  a  stick  thrust  into  a 
wasp's  nest  will  stir  a  winged  horde. 

Slowly  Karminia  rode  his  war  mustang  down  the 
last  steep  slope,  and  horse  and  man  were  one. 

*^  It  is  Karminia  himself." 

These  words  came  hissing  through  the  lips  of 
Hooded  Snake,  and  were  meant  for  the  ears  of 
Spotted  Bull  alone,  but  others  heard,  and  the  news 
spread  like  a  lightning  flash  to  both  red  and  white 
camps. 

"  Your  last  trick  is  trumped,  Cooney.  Yellow  Fang 
has  coppered  your  ace,"  sneered  Bud  MacOormick. 
"  If  that  sachem  is  Karminia,  he'll  see  through  your 
plans  as  easily  as  he  can  see  a  trout  in  a  mountain 
pool." 

The  whole  of  the  rough-necks  saw  the  significance 
of  the  sachem's  visit  as  plainly  as  did  Bud.  Cooney 
was  choking  with  fury;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  neck 
and  face. 

"  Fer  half  a  dollar  I'd  order  a  bullet  to  be  sent  into 
that  big  redskin,"  he  growled,  indicating  Karminia, 
who  was  now  so  near  that  a  boy  could  not  have  missed 
him. 

'^  Guess  you'd  find  some  trouble  in  gettin'  that 
order  obeyed,  sheriff,"  exclaimed  an  old  scalp-hunter, 
and  the  gang  of  rough-necks,  who  had  grouped  them- 
selves in  picturesque  disarray  near  Cooney,  grinned 
as  they  leant  on  their  long  guns,  for  they  knew  not 
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one  of  them  would  get  out  of  the  canyon  alive  if 
Cooney  even  tried  to  carry  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion. 

As  Karminia  rode  slowly  past  the  white  contingent, 
his  look  of  pride  mixed  with  unspeakable  scorn  seemed 
to  deepen,  and  his  big  curving  lips  curled;  he  knew 
them  for  what  they  were.  Instinctively  his  gaze 
singled  out  Cooney  as  the  leader,  and  he  enveloped 
the  sheriff  in  a  long  steady  gaze  that,  in  spite  of 
his  insolence  and  proven  hardihood,  made  a  cold 
feeling  run  down  the  ruffian's  spine. 

As  the  sachem  passed,  the  old  scalp-hunter,  who 
had  once  before  voiced  his  opinion  to  the  sheriff,  said 
reminiscently  : 

**  I  hed  a  pardner  once " — he  paused  and  spat 
tobacco  juice  reflectively  at  his  shadow — "  Bill  Hyams 
was  my  pard's  brand.  He  got  hold  of  one  o'  the  maids 
o'  Karminia's  people — caught  her  when  she  were 
gatherin'  wild  honey ;  Bill  pitched  her  over  his  saddle 
in  front  of  him  an'  rode  away  with  her  to  his  camp, 
an'  he  laughed  when  we  old  hands  told  him  what 
Karminia  would  do  to  him  some  day.  He  deflowered 
that  girl,  an'  said  he'd  keep  her  fer  his  squaw — till 
he  was  tired  of  her.  She  found  some  way  of  lettin' 
her  people  know  about  Bill,  an'  then  she  flung  herself 
from  the  Eagle's  Rock  down  five  hundred  feet  to  the 
boulders  below.  A  year  later  there  was  a  big  pow-wow 
of  chiefs,  an'  cattle  barons,  an'  me  an'  Bill  was  there 
with  a  crowd  ready  to  stand  behind  the  barons. 
Karminia  was  there,  an'  he  saw  Bill,  an',  sheriff,  he 
looked  at  my  pardner  jest  as  he  looked  at  you  a  while 
ago." 

Again  the  old  border  ruffian  paused  to  ease  himself 
of  tobacco  juice. 

"  Anything  else?"  jeered  Cooney. 

"  Not  much,"  drawled  the  old  white  savage,  "  not 
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much,  excep'n  that  Bill  an'  me  was  runnin'  down 
some  buffalo;  I  was  on  one  flank  an'  Bill  on  the 
other,  an'  a  score  o'  Karminia's  braves  came  up  on 
the  gallop  from  nowhere;  they  shot  Bill's  hawse  an' 
tied  him  on  one  o'  their  own.  Me,  I  w^as  devastatin' 
the  scenery  in  my  hurry  to  put  the  sky-line  between 
me  an'  them;  I  knowed  Bill  was  goin'  to  pay  the 
full  price  for  that  honey-girl,  an'  I  wasn't  envyin' 
him  none.  Karminia  took  Bill  to  the  Eagle's  Rock 
an'  handed  him  over  to  his  braves.  There's  a  charred 
tree-stump  right  on  the  spot  now,  an'  the  boys  calls 
it  Bill's  pine — he's  welcome  to  the  honour.  Those 
braves  did  a  lot  o'  things  to  Bill  after  they'd  opened 
proceedin's  by  pinnin'  him  to  that  pine  with  arrers, 
an'  at  the  end  they  stuck  Bill  so  full  o'  pine  splinters 
he  must  ha'  reckoned  he  was  a  new  kind  o'  porcupine, 
an'  all  the  time  Bill  was  lookin'  down  into  the  great 
gulch  where  lay  the  bones  of  the  honey -girl  he  had 
deflowered.  I  don't  think  that  cheered  Bill  any.  The 
reds  say  he  howled  like  a  wolf  when  they  set  fire  to 
them  pine  needles  in  his  body — don't  blame  Bill  if 
he  did  howl ;  I'd  hev  lifted  up  my  voice  some  under 
them  circumstances.  They  didn't  skelp  my  pardner. 
Karminia  said  the  skelp  of  a  man  who  made  war 
on  a  woman  would  disgrace  the  brave  who  touched 
it ;  no,  they  didn't  take  Bill's  skelp — they  burnt  it  off, 
which  must  hev  been  consolin'  to  Bill." 

The  sachem  of  the  Five  Nations  had  ridden  up  to 
Spotted  Bull  and  Hooded  Snake.  The  three  moved 
away  to  a  little  knoll,  and  stood,  Karminia,  with  his 
great  bare  arms  folded  across  his  scarred  chest, 
looking  like  a  judge  of  life  and  death  in  the  presence 
of  malefactors. 

^^  Speak,"  he  sa^d,  "and  tell  me,  that  I  may  tell 
the  Five  Nations  why  you  are  here  with  the  white 
spoilers  of  all  red  men." 
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"  We  came  to  hunt  in  peace  with  our  paleface 
friends." 

It  was  Hooded  Snake  who  spoke. 

Karminia  waved  an  arm  around  the  vast  domain  of 
rocks  and  scrubby  bushes. 

''  To  hunt — here?"  The  great  sachem's  big  nostrils 
filled  and  opened,  as  a  stallion's  will  when  stirred 
to  anger.  "  Well  were  you  named  Hooded  Snake,  for 
your  tongue  is  forked.    Speak,  you." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  faced  directly  upon 
Spotted  Bull,  and  his  eyes  were  flashing  lightning. 
The  chief  knew  he  could  not  tell  hunting  lies  to  this 
all- wise  leader  of  men ;  he  poured  out  the  story  of 
his  feud  with  Yellow  Fang,  and  his  deep  hate  of 
the  young  borderer.  Bat  Masterson,  whilst  Karminia 
listened  in  kingly  silence,  for  he,  the  greatest  orator 
the  red  men  had  ever  known,  had  also  the  marvellous 
gift  of  all-compelling  silence,  which  can  be  so  crush- 
ing when  born  of  kingliness  of  soul. 

The  moment  Spotted  Bull  had  ceased  to  speak,  the 
sachem  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  chief's 
long  argument. 

''  So,  because  you  hate  Yellow  Fang  and  this  white 
youth  you  call  the  young  wolf  with  the  old  head, 
you  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  cattle  barons 
and  give  your  tribe  and  the  Navajos  up  to  slaughter, 
that  the  paleface  robbers  and  spoilers  may  seize  the 
lands  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  reach?  Well  are  you 
named  the  Bull,  for  you  smell  blood  and  rush 
blindly." 

Hooded  Snake  stood  sullen  and  scowling. 

''  Have  you  seen  the  scalps  that  hang  from  the 
bridle-rein  of  the  young  wolf  with  the  old  head?" 
he  demanded. 

"  I  have  seen  them,"  came  the  terse  reply. 
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'*  My  son's  scalp  will  be  amongst  them,"  snarled 
Hooded  Snake. 

**  Your  son's  scalp  is  amongst  them  now;  I  have 
seen  it." 

"  Yes,  in  the  camp  of  Yellow  Fang,"  hissed  Hooded 
Snake. 

**  Your  son  went  in  search  of  the  scalp  of  the  young 
wolf;  do  you,  who  are  a  warrior  scarred  in  many 
battles,  complain  because  he  fell  in  a  fight?"  was  the 
stern  response. 

"I  will  have  vengeance  for  my  son." 

"  That  is  your  right.  Go  take  it  where  you  can 
find  it,  man  to  man,  and  hang  the  young  wolf's 
scalp  in  your  lodge;  and  you.  Spotted  Bull,  take 
your  revenge  on  Yellow  Fang,  warrior  to  warrior, 
with  axe  or  bow,  but  there  must  be  no  tribal  war, 
or  else " 

He  made  a  gesture  that  spoke  for  the  wind  sweeping 
forest  leaves  away,  and  the  brothers  knew  that  he 
meant  that  the  Five  Nations  would  stand  behind  the 
Navajos  and  wipe  them  and  their  people  out  if  they 
dared  start  the  war. 

Bending  his  stately  head  with  majestic  grace, 
Karminia  turned,  and,  striding  to  his  mustang  that 
was  pawing  the  rocks  impatiently,  vaulted  to  his 
seat  and  rode  calmly  away,  whilst  Hooded  Snake 
stood  with  a  face  like  thunder,  fingering  his  war-bow 
as  he  watched  the  sachem  depart,  and  Jim  Cooney, 
who  had  stolen  to  his  side,  was  whispering  in  his 
ear,  whispering — whispering — whilst  Hooded  Snake's 
fingers  played  with  the  long,  slender  shaft  of  a  flint- 
headed  arrow.  Once  only  did  Karminia  look  back. 
He  had  topped  a  little  rise  which  the  winding  trail 
up  the  steep  canyon's  side  crossed;  the  twisting  of 
this  trail  had  brought  the  great  sachem  well  within 
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bow-shot  if  the  weapon  were  held  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  bowman,  and  in  all  the  red  races  there  were 
few  who  could  speed  a  shaft  as  could  Hooded  Snake. 
As  if  warned  by  the  spirit  voices,  by  which  so  much 
of  his  life  was  guided,  Karminia,  sweeping  the  gorge 
with  eagle  gaze,  focussed  his  sight  upon  the  two 
figures  standing  apart  from  paleface  hunters  and 
plumed  warriors  :  Jim  Cooney  leaning  on  his  long 
border  rifle,  Hooded  Snake  with  bow  half  raised,  and 
war-arrow  fitted  to  the  string,  Cooney  craning  his 
long  neck  and  small,  narrow  head  forward  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  Hooded  Snake.  The  significance  of  the 
pose  of  the  two  men  struck  straight  to  the  acute 
brain  of  Karminia.  He  could  have  wheeled  his  half- 
tamed  mustang  off  the  trail  and  shot  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  he  had  just  topped  before  an 
arrow  could  have  reached  him,  but  the  kingliness  of 
the  man  would  not  let  him  lower  the  prestige  of  his 
high  office  as  chief  sachem  of  the  Five  Nations  by 
such  a  ruse;  life  was  dear  to  him  as  to  all  virile 
men,  but  his  honour  and  the  dignity  of  his  office 
were  dearer.  With  a  twist  of  his  wrist  he  brought 
the  mustang  to  a  standstill  right  on  the  very  apex 
of  the  hill;  then,  screwing  his  supple  body  round 
so  that  the  full  of  his  battle-scarred  chest  was 
presented  to  the  bowman,  he  sat  like  one  of  the  old 
gods  of  war,  whilst  his  fearless  eyes  looked  with 
falcon  steadiness  at  the  half-born  death  below,  and 
his  imperious  will  sent  its  magnetism  along  the 
uncharted  paths  of  space  to  the  receiving  brains  of 
all  below. 

"Cut  that  play  out,  Cooney." 

The  words  came  from  the  lips  of  the  elderly 
hunter,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  spoken 
his  mind  with  the  fearlessness  of  his  class  to  the 
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sheriff,  the  man  who  had  told  the  story  of  Karminia's 
vengeance  upon  the  ravisher  of  one  of  his  maidens. 
The  rough-neck  had  stepped  forward  from  the  ranks 
of  the  white  crowd ;  he  carried  his  rifle  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm,  in  the  peculiar  manner  that  was  a  habit 
of  the  buffalo  hunters,  who  were  accustomed  to  shoot 
on  sight,  snap-shotting  to  kill. 

"  Mind  yer  own  blasted  business,"  snarled  Cooney. 
'*  Guess  I'm  mindin'  it,"  drawled  the  rough-neck. 
*'  Ef  that  arrer  touches  the  sachem,  it'll  be  bloody 
war  all  along  the  line,  an'  I've  a  wife  an'  three  kids 
in  my  cabin  on  Bear  Creek,  an'  that  cabin  will  be 
ashes  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  sachem's  death 
is  known." 

'*  P'r'aps  you'd  like  to  shoot  our  friend  Hooded 
Snake?"  jeered  Cooney. 

"No,  sheriff;  I'll  shoot  yew  if  thet  arrer' s  loosed. 
He's  only  pullin'  the  string,  yew're  doin'  the  advisin', 
an'  yew  sure  ain't  goin'  to  advise  the  scalpin'  o'  my 
woman  an'  kids  an'  live,  Jim." 

'*  Your  woman's  only  a  red  squaw,"  snarled  Cooney. 

"  Sure  she  is,  an'  gettin'  old  an'  dam'  ugly  at  that, 

an'  I'd  swap  her  fer  a  bag  o'  beans  if  she'd  go,  but 

I'm  sort  o'   fond  o'   the  kids;  they're  bone  o'   my 

bone." 

Suddenly,  as  if  two  steel  hands  had  gripped  his 
wrists.  Hooded  Snake  dropped  his  arms  until  the 
unbent  war-bow  lay  across  the  front  of  his  thighs, 
as  harmless  as  a  fangless  snake.  Karminia's  will  had 
reached  him  along  the  waves  of  ether,  reached  him 
and  held  him ;  he  could  not  have  raised  that  murderous 
bow  in  that  moment  if  his  life  and  the  lives  of  all 
his  braves  had  depended  upon  it ;  invisible  hands  were 
gripping  him,  and  the  current  of  a  great  fear  shook 
him  from  head  to  feet.     Often  he  had  heard  that 
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Karminia  had  the  power  to  summon  the  wild  riders 
who  had  passed  into  the  happy  hunting-grounds  to 
his  aid,  and  to  Hooded  Snake  it  seemed  that  between 
him  and  that  kingly  figure  on  the  knoll  there  had 
ridden  a  host  of  shadow  forms  more  dreadful  than 
any  foes  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  arrow  slid  from 
between  his  nerveless  fingers,  his  chin  dropped  upon 
his  chest,  his  plumed  head  was  bowed  in  humility 
before  that  haughty  figure  on  the  mustang,  bowed 
as  if  a  hundred  hands  had  pressed  upon  his  scalp 
and  forced  him  to  pay  homage  to  one  whose  moccasins 
he  was  unfit  to  loose. 

"  Guess  Hooded  Snake  has  more  sahe  than  yew 
hev,  Jim,"  drawled  the  old  rough-neck.  "He  knows 
it  will  be  hell  with  the  lid  off  to  touch  thet  sachem. 
See,  yew  durned  fool,  the  sachem  has  put  the  Indian 
sign  on  him." 

''  Indian  sign  be  damned ;  he's  got  cold  feet,  that's 
all." 

"  Mebbeso,  mebbeso,  Jim,  but  I  ain't  noticin'  no 
smoke  comin'  out  o'  your  own  boots.  Hooded  Snake's 
game  enough,  but  he  knows  things  we  white-skins 
fergot  when  our  great  gran'fathers  took  to  livin'  in 
cities.  Gee — look  at  the  sachem  now — there's  stone- 
cold  grit  fer  yew,  Cooney." 

Karminia  had  set  his  mustang  in  jnotion  again ; 
the  animal  walked  proudly,  stepping  daintily  as  only 
a  good  horse  can,  and  so  he  climbed  the  precipitous 
cliff  out  of  the  canyon,  his  broad  back  as  fair  a  target 
as  any  foe  could  wish,  and  never  once  did  he  hurry 
or  look  back,  for  he,  too,  like  Hooded  Snake,  knew 
that  between  him  and  his  foes  in  the  Big  Canyon 
rode  a  legion  of  the  wild  riders  from  beyond  the 
mists. 

Not  for  long  did  the  sachem  tarry  in  the  village 
of  Yellow  Fang;  his  life  was  full  of  work;  others 
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might  find  rest  when  a  task  was  done,  but  for  him 
the  ending  of  one  task  meant  but  the  beginning  of 
another.  For  an  hour  or  two  he  sat  in  old  Cedar 
Leaf's  tent  talking  of  the  mysteries  that  link  this 
world  of  ours  with  the  world  beyond  and  yet  keep 
them  asunder  until  the  allotted  time  shall  arrive  when 
the  earth  children  shall  have  advanced  to  the  stage 
of  mastery  of  the  fourth  dimension,  to  which  we  are 
gradually  advancing  by  principles  of  mental  evolu- 
tion. They  did  not  speak  of  things  in  those  terms, 
for  such  language  was  unknown  to  them,  but  they 
had,  as  all  people  have  who  live  close  to  nature,  a 
knowledge  born  of  close  communion  with  the  pregnant 
forces  which  science  has  for  generations  sneered  at 
as  non-existent. 

After  leaving  old  Cedar  Leaf's  lodge,  Karminia 
walked  alone,  deep  in  thought,  and  as  he  passed  into 
a  pretty  glade,  he  came  across  a  little  group  that  held 
his  attention.  Bat  Masterson  and  Buckskin  Pete 
were  chatting,  as  youths  will  the  earth  over,  with 
two  maids.  The  sachem  noted  at  a  glance  the  fair 
skin,  the  noble  outline  of  face  and  figure  of  Dream 
Flower,  and  the  laughing,  mocking  witchery  and 
beauty  of  Moon-on-the-Water ;  the  Indian  maid  was 
evidently  in  one  of  her  elfin  moods  :  at  one  moment 
she  was  dancing  the  "  Dance  of  the  Spring,"  her  little 
feet  moving  in  and  out  amid  the  clumps  of  grass 
with  almost  fairylike  grace,  her  modelled  arms  and 
shapely  hands  and  swaying,  bending,  undulating  body 
all  helping  out  the  motif  of  the  gladsome  dance,  the 
next  few  minutes  she  was  teasing  Dream  Flower  with 
almost  kittenish  playfulness,  and  yet,  dancing  or 
teasing  her  girl  friend,  she,  womanlike,  found  time 
and  occasion  to  make  her  charm  and  grace  felt  by 
both  the  young  men.  Buckskin  Pete,  leaning  idly 
against  the  trunk  of  a  Judas-tree,  was  watching  every 
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lissome  movement  with  something  of  the  stoicism  of 
the  Navajo  strain  that  was  in  him ;  his  attitude  of 
assumed  indifference  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
maiden's  efforts  to  please  were  things  he  could  enjoy 
in  a  mild  way,  because  he  had  idle  time  on  his 
hands.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  his  admiration 
openly  and  unabashed,  though  Karminia  noticed  that 
the  young  borderer  lost  no  opportunity  of  touching 
the  hand  of  Dream  Flower  or  of  stooping  to  whisper 
words  that  came  so  readily  to  his  Irish  tongue.  Buck- 
skin Pete  may  have  impressed  Moon-on-the- Water  by 
his  easy,  nonchalant  manner,  but  the  deep- searching 
eyes  of  Karminia,  practised  in  seeing  below  the 
surface  into  the  hearts  of  men,  did  not  miss  the 
occasional  leap  of  light  into  Buck's  eyes,  a  light  that 
made  the  pupils  glow  almost  redly;  the  sachem 
noted,  too,  that  this  strange  glow  came  to  Buck's 
eyes  most  often  when  Moon-on-the- Water  was  coquet- 
ting with  the  young  borderer,  and  at  such  moments 
Karminia  concentrated  all  his  faculties  on  Buck,  as 
if  trying  to  gauge  his  real  personality  and  his 
worth.  He  had  heard  much  concerning  Buck  from 
Cedar  Leaf  and  Yellow  Fang.  About  Bat  he  knew 
nearly  all  there  was  to  know,  for  the  youth  had  even 
then  cut  his  name  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  wilds ; 
his  daring  and  skill,  his  implacable  hostility  when  his 
hostility  had  been  aroused,  were  known  to  the  sachem, 
as  was  also  the  fact  that  Bat  wore  braided  on  his 
bridle-reins  the  scalps  of  braves  of  more  than  one 
tribe.  But  Karminia  knew  also  that  Bat's  father  and 
mother  and  friends  had  been  done  to  death  in  his 
childhood  by  red  men,  and,  whilst  feeling  no  over- 
good  will  to  the  youth,  he  was  just  enough  to  balance 
cause  against  effect ;  it  seemed  natural  to  the  great 
red  warrior  that  the  youth  should  follow  the  desert 
law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  life  for  life.    Buckskin  Pete's 
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mentality  puzzled  the  sachem  far  more  than  did  Bat 
Masterson's,  and  as  he  gazed  he  was  trying  hard  to 
find  the  real  key  to  the  young  man's  nature,  for  after 
all,  nature  is  the  mother  of  character,  though  circum- 
stance is  generally  the  foster-mother. 

As  soon  as  the  young  people  became  aware  of  the 
sachem's  presence,  they  ceased  their  pastimes  and 
stood  ready  to  pay  him  the  respect,  amounting  almost 
to  reverence,  that  was  his  due.  Gravely  he  came 
towards  them,  his  austere  face  softening,  for,  terrible 
as  he  was  in  battle,  rending  with  fang  and  claw, 
beak  and  talon,  he  could  be  almost  godlike  in  his 
urbanity  amid  sylvan  scenes;  warfare  had  not  made 
him  wolfish,  as  it  makes  so  many  men,  because  he 
only  warred  for  the  right,  never  for  vanity,  power, 
or  greed.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  towards  Dream 
Flower,  the  white  damsel,  that  he  turned.  Her  history 
old  Cedar  Leaf  had  told  him.  He  had  learned  how 
the  leader  of  one  of  the  gangs  of  white  rustlers  that 
infested  the  country  had  torn  her  mother  from  the 
home  of  her  husband,  because  of  her  beauty,  and  for 
a  couple  of  months  had  made  her  his  toy,  until  she 
escaped,  and,  wandering  more  than  half  demented  in 
the  wilds,  had  been  found  and  succoured  by  Cedar 
Leaf's  people,  until,  four  months  later.  Dream  Flower 
was  born,  and  the  mother  died,  but  not  before  in  an 
interval  of  sanity  she  had  confided  to  Cedar  Leaf 
that  Dream  Flower  was  the  child  of  her  husband, 
and  not  the  offspring  of  the  robber  ruffian  who  had 
abducted  and  befouled  her.  Perhaps  it  was  the  maid's 
bitter  history,  perhaps  it  was  her  nobility  of  presence, 
and  the  wistful,  dreamy,  half -clouded  something  in  her 
eyes  that  appealed  to  the  man,  who  was  so  mentally 
and  physically  strong.  He  put  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  under  the  girl's  chin  and  lifted  up  the  fine 
face,  until  he  could  look  deeply  into  the  troubled 
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eyes.     Suddenly  he  lifted  his  right  hand  and  passed 
it  slowly  and  soothingly  over  the  young  face,  and 
his  voice,  low,  deep,  and  rich,  filled  with  the  melody 
of  a  great  organ  subdued  to  harmonise  with  twilight 
shadows,  awed  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard,  as  he 
poured  forth  the  prayer  of  the  red  men  to  the  Great 
White  Spirit,  the  prayer  that  calls  for  help  for  the 
innocent.    The  prayer  turned  to  a  lion's  growl,  that 
came  from  the  bronze  throat  like  noble  music  turned 
to    discord.      Karminia    was    asking    his    gods    for 
vengeance  on  any  who  might  wrong  this  vestal  a& 
the    mother    had    been    wronged.      Bat    Mastersor 
thrilled  to  that  awful  prayer,  as  he  had  never  thrillec 
even  to  the  wild  yell  of  Indian  battle,  but  Buckskir 
Pete  felt  the  blood  in  his  veins  surge  through  hin 
like  fire;  the  sinews  under  his  smooth  skin  ripplec 
with  magnetic  force,  as  a  wild  thing's  muscles  wil 
ripple   when   it   prepares  for   action.     He   was  noi 
conscious   of  it,   but   his   pliant   body   betrayed   th( 
movements.     He  looked   up  and   found   Karminia'f 
eyes  glowing  like  camp-fires  through  the  dun  of  night 
fixed  full  upon  him;  his  own  weird  eyes  flared  uj 
in  response  to  the  gaze  that  seemed  to  tell  him  tha^ 
the    sachem,    through    his    gods,    was    bidding    hin 
befriend   this   maid.     He  looked   long  and   steadib 
back  into  the  eyes  that  few  had  ever  dared  to  star« 
into  so  fiercely,  and  something  was  born  in  him  tha 
was    to    have    far-reaching   effects    upon    the    whoh 
border.     Many  things  were  collecting  in  the  hand  o 
destiny  to  shape  this  youth's  life  upon  lines  tha 
none  who  had  known  him  a  month  before  would  hav« 
considered  possible.     Karminia  talked  with  him  fo 
a  while  in  his  austere  way,  searching  all  the  tim" 
into  the  lad's  soul,  measuring  him,   weighing  him 
as  he  had  weighed  and  measured  so  many  men.     A 
last  he  said  : 
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"  You  have  an  enemy  who  has  done  you  and  San 
Jo86,  your  father,  great  wrong.  Shall  I  sweep  him 
away  as  fire  sweeps  prairie  grass  away?" 

"No." 

The  single  word  crashed  through  Buck's  lips  with 
startling  vehemence. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  want  Sheriff  Cooney  all  to  myself;  let 
me  do  my  own  killin'." 

Karminia  laid  one  great  hand  firmly  on  the  lad's 
shoulder. 

"You  speak  like  a  Navajo  warrior;  your  mother's 
blood  is  alive  in  you." 

"  An'  my  father's  too,  chief.  San  Jos6  is  a  fighter 
from  his  heels  up." 

"  I  know  San  Jos6,  and  I  knew  the  Navajo  squaw 
that  gave  you  birth.  San  Jos6  is  a  killer,  cold  and 
implacable;  your  mother  came  from  a  long  line  of 
warriors  whose  spirits  were  never  tamed.  If  you 
had  told  me  to  sweep  Cooney  from  your  path,  I  should 
have  known  that  the  blending  of  the  white  blood  and 
the  red  in  you  had  bred  a  weakling,  as  sometimes  it 
does,  even  when  both  strains  are  good.  Cooney 
deserves  death  at  your  hands,  as  he  has  deserved  it 
at  the  hands  of  many.  Be  careful  of  him;  he  has 
the  cattle  barons  and  the  timber  wolves  behind  him, 
and  his  tools  are  many;  walk  as  the  mountain  lion 
W  walks,  softly  and  noiselessly,  and  measure  your  spring 
^  before  you  make  it.  He  is  brave  in  a  way  of  his  own, 
and  as  cunning  as  a  jackal.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  youth  and  despise  your  enemy.  Men  do  not  live 
the  life  he  has  led  on  the  border,  and  live  to  full 
manhood  as  he  has  done,  unless  they  have  the  cunning 
of  the  snake." 

"  I  am  not  goin'  to  despise  him,  I  am  goin'  to  kill 
him,  but  first  I  am  goin'  to  shame  him  in  front  of 
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his  gang,  in  front  of  the  whole  border,  as  he  shamed 
me  an'  San  Jose,  my  dad." 

Karminia,  looking  right  into  the  lad's  eyes  as  he 
listened,  knew  that  this  was  not  the  mere  froth  of 
hate  and  anger,  but  a  resolve  that  was  marrow-deep 
and  coldly  calculated.  He  pondered  for  a  while,  then, 
drawing  a  plume  from  his  scalp-lock,  he  held  it  out 
to  Buck. 

"  If  ever  you  are  between  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes 
and  a  wounded  mountain  lion,  send  this  to  me,  and 
I  or  mine  will  come,  for  the  sake  of  the  Navajo  mother 
that  gave  you  suck." 

Buck  drew  back  his  half-extended  hand. 

*'  If  not  for  my  father's  sake,  too,  chief,  I  will  ask 
no  help." 

A  swift  smile  swept  the  nobly  shaped  mouth  of  the 
sachem. 

''  You  are  true  to  your  meat." 

"  My  father,  San  Jose,  is  the  squarest  man  I've 
ever  met." 

"  Your  father  is  cold  as  death  in  his  hate,  and  as 
open  as  a  forest  fire.  Such  men  are  rare.  He  has 
never  spoken  with  a  forked  tongue,  nor  been  false  to 
a  friend,  but " 

*'  But  what,  chief?" 

For  a  moment  the  big,  handsome,  strong  face  of 
the  sachem  worked  strangely ;  then  the  mask  of 
discipline  fell  over  every  feature,  and  he  was  stoically 
calm  again,  like  some  graven  god. 

''  Many  moons  ago,"  he  said,  '^  there  was  a  maiden 
of  the  Navajos  with  a  face  like  the  dawn  in  the  spring- 
time, her  laughter  was  like  rippling  water,  her  foot- 
fall like  the  snowflake.  She  won  the  heart  of 
Karminia,  for  my  tribe  was  fighting  side  by  side 
with  her  people  against  a  common  foe,  and  I  was 
even   then   a   warrior   with   many   scars   and   many 
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scalps.  The  Navajo  maiden  was  your  mother.  I 
came  too  late,  for  she  had  given  her  love  to  San  Jose, 
the  paleface  gambler.'' 

"  My  father." 

Buck  drew  back  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  your  father.  There  is  no  hate  in  my  heart 
for  him,  but  there  is  no  love,  and  we  are  men  who 
do  not  speak  with  forked  tongues.  He  does  not  love 
me,  because  I  coveted  what  he  prized;  I  do  not  love 
him,  because  he  won  what  I  would  have  ridden  through 
fire  to  win.  Had  he  treated  her  as  so  many  palefaces 
treat  their  red  squaws,  I  would  have  cut  his  heart 
out,  but  he  loved  her  to  the  end ;  he  loves  her  memory 
now,  so  though  there  is  no  love,  there  is  no  hate 
between  us." 

Impulsively  Buck  thrust  out  a  hand  and  took  the 
plume  the  sachem  still  proffered. 

"  If  ever  I  am  between  the  rattlesnakes  and  a 
forest  fire,  I  will  send  you  this  if  I  can,  chief,  but 
I  think  I  shall  always  be  able  to  fight  for  my  own 
hand." 

''It  is  good  to  have  that  thought,  but  it  is  good  to 
have  a  friend." 

With  this  sage  remark  the  sachem  moved  away. 
A^  he  passed  Moon-on-the-Water  he  paused,  and  a 
light  of  almost  playfulness  flashed  in  his  eyes,  such 
a  light  as  few  had  ever  seen  there. 

*'  Moon-on-the-Water,  you  were  well  named,  for  you 
love  to  make  the  light  of  your  eyes  dance  from  one 
wave  to  the  other." 

The  sachem  shot  a  meaning  glance  as  he  spoke,  first 
at  Bat,  then  at  Buckskin  Pete,  both  of  whom  were 
out  of  earshot.  The  maid,  in  spite  of  the  sachem's 
all-powerful  rank  and  his  imposing  presence,  could 
not  control  the  wilful  elfishness  that  was  inherent  in 
her;  a  rich  red  fUish  came  into  the  bronze  hue  of 
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her  cheeks,  her  brilliantly  beautiful  eyes  turned 
coquettishly  to  the  face  of  the  magnificent  man  in 
the  glory  of  ripe  manhood  in  front  of  her,  and  her 
lips,  so  like  wild  cherries  ready  for  the  plucking, 
pouted  in  a  smile  that  half  revealed  her  teeth,  which 
the  vixen  knew  were  white  as  the  under-feathers  of 
the  wood  doves.  She  did  not  speak;  she  had  no 
need  to  do  so ;  she  had  woman's  weapons  that  speech 
only  spoils,  and  she  knew  how  to  use  them.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  Karminia  laughed. 

*'  Save  those  things  for  the  young  men,  daughter 
of  the  Navajos;  Karminia's  day  for  flowers  in  the 
eyes  and  fruit  upon  the  lips  is  past." 

Suddenly  his  light  mood  passed,  and  he  said 
earnestly  as  he  sped  a  meaning  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  young  men  who  were  grouped  with 
Dream  Flower  near  a  Judas-tree  : 

"  Play  not  with  two  fires,  little  one,  lest  you  light 
a  third  that  will  burn  with  the  heat  of  hate."  Then, 
stooping  the  great  head  that  was  all-powerful  in 
council,  he  whispered  :  "  The  young  wolf  with  the 
old  head  is  nothing  to  you  but  a  friend ;  why  spill 
bitter  juice  over  the  heart  of  the  other  whose  sunshine 
is  your  smile?  Buckskin  Pete  will  not  find  life's 
trail  so  smooth  that  your  hand  need  make  it 
rougher." 

He  left  her  then,  and  for  once  in  her  life  Moon- 
on-the-Water  was  awed,  for  the  sachem  had  the 
reputation  of  being  able  to  foretell  the  hidden  things 
of  life  with  unerring  certainty.  Not  for  nothing  had 
he  pondered  over  the  mysteries  that  were  ages  old 
before  ever  a  white  man's  foot  had  trodden  American 
soil.  He  knew,  as  many  of  the  sachems  of  his  race 
knew,  that  it  had  been  foretold  generations  before 
a  paleface  had  been  seen  on  the  American  continent, 
that  a  fair- skinned  race  would  come  up  out  of  the 
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seas  as  numerous  as  locusts  and  overrun  the  land, 
and  settle  the  doom  of  the  red  men.  He  had  striven, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  strive,  with  all  the  force  of 
his  intellect  and  his  courage  and  prowess  to  put  off 
the  evil  time  as  long  as  possible,  but  he  knew  the 
red  races  were  doomed  as  surely  as  the  great  pine 
forests  were  doomed  to  fall  beneath  the  axes  of  the 
palefaces. 

As  Karminia  passed  Bat  Masterson,  he  simply  bent 
his  head  in  answer  to  the  young  borderer's  salutation ; 
he  did  not  pause  to  greet  him.  He  respected  the  youth, 
but  those  scalps  of  red  men  he  had  seen  dangling 
from  Bat's  bridle-reins  prevented  any  feeling  of 
friendship.  He  knew  Bat  had  taken  those  scalps  in 
fair  fight  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  knew  also  that  the 
borderer  had  suffered  bitter  evil  at  the  hands  of  the 
red  men  who  had  slain  his  parents,  but  he  could  not 
forget  that  Bat  belonged  to  the  race  that  was  slowly 
but  surely  exterminating  the  red  men.  For  his  part 
Bat  read  unerringly  the  reason  of  the  sachem's  aloof- 
ness, and  he  respected  the  pride  and  manliness  that 
refused  him  friendship. 

An  hour  later  Karminia  and  his  escort  rode  home- 
wards, and  Buckskin  Pete  and  Bat  learned  from  the 
lips  of  Yellow  Fang  that  there  was  to  be  no  war; 
Karminia's  visit  to  the  Big  Canyon  had  snuflfed  it 
out,  as  a  man  can  snuff  out  a  candle  with  a  breath 
from  his  nostrils. 

Four  days  later  a  Navajo  scout  brought  in  the 
news  that  the  white  rough-necks  under  Cooney  had 
separated  from  Spotted  Bull,  and  each  party  had 
gone,  the  reds  to  their  village,  the  whites  to  Pine 
Ridge.  Another  of  Yellow  Fang's  many  scouts,  who 
had  been  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Ridge, 
came  in  the  following  day  with  the  information  that 
Pine  Ridge  was  seething  with  excitement.     At  first 
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the  scout  had  imagined  it  meant  war  on  the  Navajos, 
bnt  he  had  learned  that  a  sort  of  madness  was  on 
the  palefaces,  owing  to  the  news  of  a  big  gold  strike 
a  couple  of  days'  journey  away  from  Pine  Ridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  bad  lands  bordering  upon  the 
Navajo  desert,  and  the  scout  had  added  : 

"I  know  this  news  was  taken  to  Cooney  and  his 
men,  for  I  saw  two  of  his  rangers  riding  hard  to  the 
Big  Canyon." 

When  he  heard  this  latter  item  of  news,  San  Jos6 
drawled  : 

'*  Well,  I  guess  the  riddle  ain't  a  riddle  any  longer. 
The  sachem  put  the  fear  of  the  Five  Nations  into 
Spotted  Bull  an'  his  braves,  an'  the  news  of  the  gold 
strike  put  all  Cooney 's  men  in  a  fever  to  be  off." 
Then,  turning  directly  to  Buckskin  Pete,  he  said  : 
"  I  guess  we've  lost  our  chance  of  evenin'  up  with 
Senyor  Cooney  this  trip,  son,"  and  rising  he  strolled 
away  as  unconcernedly  as  if  all  that  had  happened 
of  late  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  that  could  wait 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Not  so  his  son.  All  the  former  moodiness  that  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  likelihood  of  immediate  war 
came  back  upon  him  and  sat  ui)on  him  like  a  thunder- 
cloud. His  temper,  formerly  so  even  and  reliable, 
became  fierce  and  repellent;  even  The  Whippet,  who 
had  become  his  shadow,  could  not  get  a  smile  out 
of  him  with  his  droll  yarns  of  life  in  old  London, 
which  in  the  old  days  had  been  a  source  of  endless 
delight  to  Buck,  for  The  Whippet  had  all  the  drollery 
of  the  old-time  Cockney  waifs  and  strays. 

"Hi  wasn't  feelin'  too  elegant  about  this  Indian 
scrappin'  with  meat-axes  an'  stone-'eaded  arrers, 
Bat,  seein'  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,  excep' 
by  'earsay,"  he  remarked  to  the  borderer.  "But, 
struth,  I'd  rather  'ave  that  than  see  Buck  like  'e  is ; 
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he  reminds  me  of  a  party  who  called  himself  my  step- 
father when  I  was  an  'opper." 

*'  When  you  were  a  what?''  demanded  Bat. 

"  An  'opper.    Don't  you  know  what  an  'opper  is?" 

Bat  shook  his  head  to  signify  his  ignorance  of  the 
term. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  hignorant  jossers  I've  ever  met, 
vou  Americans  are  the  hignorantest,"  exclaimed 
Whippet.  "  Why,  any  kid  in  old  London  knows 
more'n  you  do.  An  'opper  is  a  party  what  goes 
with  a  mob  from  London  to  Kent  every  year  to 
pick  'ops." 

''What's  'ops?" 

At  this  display  of  ignorance  Whippet  stared  hard 
at  Bat,  then  he  asked  Bat  to  let  him  feel  his  head 
to  see  if  it  was  soft  or  cracked.  Having  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point,  he  went  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  peered  into  Bat's  face. 

"  Wot's  'ops?  Why,  'ops  is  the  stuff  they  make  beer 
with,  an'  beer  is — is " 

But  words  failed  him.  He  could  only  draw  his 
forearm  across  his  mouth  and  slobber  ecstatically. 

"Well,"  remarked  Bat,  who  never  grew  weary  of 
Whippet's  stories  of  the  old  world,  "  what  has  Buck 
done  to  make  you  think  of  your  stepfather,  eh?" 

''  It  ain't  wot  'e's  done,  it's  wot  'e  may  break 
loose  an'  do  in  the  bottled- up  fury  he's  in.  My 
stepfather,  when  'e  was  fightin'  another  'opper — an* 
'e  mostly  had  one  fight  every  weekday  an'  two  on 
Sundays — used  to  come  to  where  we'd  pitched  our 
camp  after  each  fight,  an'  if  'e  lost,  he  walloped  my 
mother,  an'  if  'e  won,  'e'd  wallop  me,  just  to  show 
me  how  he'd  served  it  up  to  the  other  gennelman. 
We  had  a  little  donkey-shay  an'  a  donkey,  an'  we 
camped  in  lanes  most  times,  an'  I  used  ter  take  my 
meals  with  the  donkey  when  I  'card  my  stepfather 
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had  won  a  fight.  Bless  my  bleedin'  'eart,  Bat,  if 
yon  want  to  see  'igh  life,  you  go  to  London  an'  be 
an  'opper.  What  with  pickin'  'ops  an'  poachin' 
rabbits  an'  borrowin'  things  from  people's  clothes- 
lines after  dark,  why,  pardner,  the  life  is  'igh — real 
»igh." 


Chapter  IX  San  Jose's  Last  Gamble 

"  Say,  Buck,"  remarked  Bat  a  few  mornings  after 
Karminia's  departure,  *'  I  guess  the  break-up  of 
Cooney's  gang  and  Spotted  BulPs  bunch  of  braves 
lets  me  out;  they've  quitted  the  Big  Canyon,  an'  I 
reckon  most  of  Cooney's  rough-necks  have  vamoosed 
to  this  new  gold  strike.  I'm  not  much  on  minin' 
myself,  but  I  think  I'll  try  a  flutter  at  it  this  time, 
an'  if  there's  any  ground  left  I'll  stake  out  a  claim 
an'  chance  my  arm  with  pick  an'  shovel,  though 
them  two  implements  o'  industry  don't  appeal  over- 
much to  me — I  like  huntin'  a  lump  better — but  any 
old  thing  for  a  change.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  go  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  scrap  breakin'  out  with 
Cooney's  an'  Spotted  Bull's  bunch." 

**  Sure  thing,  Bat,  it's  some  monotonous  here  for 
you,"  was  the  ungracious  reply. 

''  Well,  I'll  jest  trail  across  to  San  Jos6's  tepee 
an'  speak  a  piece  with  him  about  it.  He's  bucked 
up  fine  since  he  came  here;  old  Cedar  Leaf  is  sure 
some  medicine  woman." 

Bat  moved  away  in  his  easy,  nonchalant  manner. 
If  Buck's  coolness  annoyed  him,  he  did  not  betray 
his  feelings.  Entering  San  Jos6's  tepee,  he  came  face 
to  face  with  The  Whippet. 

"  Where's  San  Jos§,  Whippet?" 

"  Ask  me  another.  Bat,  an'  spin  me  round  twice, 
an'  p'r'aps  I'll  be  able  to  answer." 

**  Meanin'  you  don't  know,  eh,  old  son?" 

"  Meanin'  I  ain't  been  so  puzzled  since  I  was  an 
'opper  in  England,  Bat." 
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"  Cut  out  the  hopper  business  and  tell  me  the 
puzzle." 

"  San  Jos6's  the  puzzle."  -, 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  'e  seemed  happier  last  night  than  I've  ever 
seen  him.  He  sat  on  that  pile  o'  blankets  cleanin' 
them  two  guns  of  his,  an',  Bat,  as  sure  as  I'm  no 
cherub,  'e  was  whistlin'  like  a  linnet,  an'  'e  spoke 
softer  an'  kinder  to  me  than  'e  ever  did  before. 
Then  'e  wrote  a  bit  of  a  letter,  an',  Bat,  I  'appened 
to  look  at  him  jest  as  he  was  flnishin'  it."  The 
Whippet  paused,  and  drew  so  close  to  the  border  lad 
that  their  two  faces  w^ere  not  an  inch  apart;  then 
he  whispered  :  "  An'  I  looked  away  mighty  quick, 
son,  fer  old  San  Jose's  eyes  was  wet.  I  didn't  think 
if  you'd  set  him  on  fire  from  the  feet  up  you'd  ha'  put 
any  moisture  into  San  Jos6's  eyes." 

"Sounds  bad  to  me,  son,"  growled  Bat.  "Cut 
the  meat  out  an'  get  down  to  the  bone.  If  old  San 
Jose  had  tears  in  his  eyes  he  must  have  had  hell- 
fire  in  his  heart.  What  did  he  do  after  he  wrote 
the  letter?" 

"He  turned  into  his  blankets,  same  as  I  had  done, 
an'  he  lay  smokin',  an'  once  or  twice  I  heard  him 
chucklin'  in  the  darkness,  an'  it  made  me  feel  blamed 
funny.  First  'e'd  been  whistlin',  then  wettin'  his 
eye,  an'  then  chucklin' — none  o'  them  three  things 
was  natural  to  San  Jos6." 

"  You're  slow  on  the  hoof.  Whippet ;  get  to  the 
end." 

"Well,  Bat,  I  fell  asleep  and  didn't  wake  till  a 
couple  o'  hours  before  dawn,  an'  then  it  was  San 
Jose  who  woke  me.  The  old-timer  was  dressed  ready 
fer  ridin',  an'  he  had  his  guns  buckled  on,  an'  'e 
give  me  the  letter  he'd  wrote,  an'  said  :  '  If  I  don't 
come  back  fer  that  letter,  give  it  to  boy  Buck.'     I 
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jest  clawed  'old  of  his  hand,  fer  he'd  been  the  best 
boss  I'd  ever  had,  an'  I  said,  '  Boss,  I'm  lonesome- 
like  here,  let  me  come  with  you,'  an'  he  jest  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  an'  said,  '  No,  son ;  I'm  jest 
goin'  on  a  bit  of  a  pasear  to  pay  a  bet,  an'  you'll 
stay  right  in  this  tepee  till  breakfast-time,  an'  when 
I'm  missed  you'll  know  nothing;  that's  an  order. 
Whippet,  an'  if  you  break  it  an'  any  harm  comes 
to  boy  Buck  through  your  talk,  I'll  bore  you,  Whippet, 
if  I  ever  run  against  you,  sahef  But  I  had  to  tell 
you,  Bat,  for " — Whippet's  usually  steady  voice 
shook  —  "I  think  I've  seen  the  last  of  the  old 
boss." 

'*  Looks  mighty  like  it.  I  know  the  kind  of  bet 
he's  gone  to  pay,  an'  where  he's  gone  to  pay  it." 

''  Pine  Kidge,"  whispered  Whippet,  *'  an',  Bat,  that 
skunk  Jim  Cooney's  the  party  the  old  boss  is  goin'  to 
pay  his  I.O.U.  to." 

*'  That's  how  I  figure  it  also,  son." 

**  An',  Bat,  Cooney's  gang  will  get  San  Jose  sure; 
he's  chain  lightnin'  with  his  guns,  but  he  can't  fight 
a  whole  border  town  on  his  lonesome." 

"He  knew  that  before  he  started.  Whippet.  That 
was  why  he  wrote  that  letter  to  Buck;  he  knew  if 
he  tried  to  say  good-bye  Buck  would  never  let  him 
go  a  lone  hand  in  such  a  tough  game." 

"  That's  wide  open,  Bat,  for  Buck  has  been  itchin' 
for  just  some  darned  foolishness  like  the  old  boss 
has  gone  into  on  his  own  account,  an'  he'll  go  now 
if  he  gets  an  idea  where  San  Jos6's  gone,  an'  Cooney's 
mob  will  get  him  too." 

Bat  stood  thinking  hard  for  some  time;  then  he 
said  : 

**  You  can  tell  a  pretty  tall  lie  when  you  want  to 
amuse  folk.  Whippet.  You  jest  loaf  out  to  where 
Buck  is  and  pitch  a  yarn  about  San  Jos6  tellin' 
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you  he  was  feelin'  good,  an'  was  goin'  to  ride  to 
the  Big  Canyon  to  have  a  look  at  the  spot  where 
Cooney  an'  his  rough-necks  were  camped ;  say  San 
Jos6  said  he  was  interested  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  general  Jim  Cooney  was  at  pickin'  a  war  camp. 
You  can  keep  Buck  quiet  fer  best  part  of  a  day  if  you 
pitch  the  story  right." 

"  I'll  do  my  little  best,"  murmured  Whippet.  **  I 
ain't  a  artist  at  lyin',  but  I'm  not  bad  for  a 
amachewer." 

"  Whilst  you're  at  it,  I'll  hev  a  pow-wow  with 
Yellow  Fang,  an'  tell  him  all  I  know." 

'^HcT  a  pow-wow  with  Moon-on-the-Water,  too. 
Bat ;  that  little  bit  o'  red  muslin  can  think  quicker  'n 
a  rattler  can  strike,  an'  she'll  think  her  quickest  to 
saye  Buckskin  Pete." 

"  That  your  idea,  son?" 

"Yep,"  grinned  Whippet.  *'P'r'aps  you  fancy 
you're  ace-high  with  her,  eh?  Well,  shake  yourself 
an'  wake  up.  Bat,  an'  come  down  to  earth.  Moon- 
on-the-Water's  been  givin'  you  the  glad  eye  to  warm 
Buck  up,  you  Hirish  gallant;  that  little  bit  o'  red 
muslin  'as  'ad  the  loan  of  you,  boots  an'  breeches. 
Not  meanin'  she  ain't  fond  o'  you  in  a  way — she  likes 
to  have  you  round  to  fill  in  the  scenery  when  Buck 
ain't  about,  because  you  ain't  a  bad  looker,  Bat,  but 
Buck's  sittin'  in  'er  heart  while  you're  only  sittin' 
in  'er  'and." 

'*  Thanks,  son,"  drawled  Bat.  *'You  sure  don't 
need  to  write  no  explanation  notes  at  the  bottom  o' 
that  speech,  an'  you  can't  lay  no  claim  to  bein'  a 
vanity  feeder." 

When  Yellow  Fang  heard  from  the  borderer  the 
explanation  of  San  Jos6's  unexpected  departure,  he 
did  not  seem  so  surprised  as  Bat  had  expected. 

"  If  he  has  gone  to  Pine  Ridge,"  he  said,  "  he  wiU 
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kill  and  be  killed.  He  is  like  an  old  wolf  that  has 
been  driven  from  the  pack :  sooner  or  later  the 
longing  comes  to  the  wolf  to  go  back,  and  he  goes 
with  fangs  bared,  knowing  what  will  come  to  him. 
San  Jos6  was  like  that,  but  we  must  keep  the 
knowledge  from  Buckskin  Pete  for  a  time;  he  will 
never  forgive  nor  forget  the  killers  of  his  father,  but 
if  we  can  keep  him  from  Pine  Ridge  now,  wisdom 
may  come  to  him,  and  he  may  choose  his  own  time 
for  his  revenge." 

As  Bat  was  leaving  Yellow  Fang's  lodge,  he  met 
old  Cedar  Leaf  with  Moon-on-the-Water  and  Dream 
Flower.  A  glance  at  the  Indian  maid's  face  told  him 
that  Whippet  had  told  her  of  San  Jos6's  departure 
and  errand  and  the  possible  peril  to  Buck.  Moon- 
on-the- Water's  face  had  lost  its  old  elfin  look;  she 
was  keen,  resolute,  and  ready  for  action. 

"Where  is  Whippet?"  he  demanded. 

"With  Buck,  getting  ready  to  ride  to  the  Big 
Canyon,"  replied  the  maid. 

"  You  know  Buck  will  not  find  his  father  there?" 

"Yes,  we  know.'* 

"  What  is  to  be  done  to  keep  Buck  from  throwing 
his  life  away  when  he  hears  of  San  Jose's  death,  if 
San  Jos6  dies,  as  I  am  dead  certain  he  will  if  he 
goes  into  Pine  Ridge?" 

"  We — Cedar  Leaf  and  I,  Moon-on-the-Water — ^will 
stop  Buck  from  going." 

"  How?" 

The  maid  shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders,  but  made 
no  other  reply,  and  was  passing  on  when  Bat  stopped 
her  with  a  word. 

"  I  am  going  to  Pine  Ridge  right  now.  If  San 
Jos6  is  alive  I  may  help  him,  for  I  have  many  friends 
there;  if  he  is  dead,  I  shall  learn  who  did  the  killin'. 
Anyway,  I  can't  do  any  good  here  now." 
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He  held  out  his  hand.  The  maid  took  it,  but  this 
time  there  was  no  coquetry  in  her  manner,  as  she 
said  : 

''Come  again  soon,  Bat;  the  Navajos  will  always 
welcome  their  friend." 

Bat,  though  slightly  piqued,  gave  her  farewell  as 
coolly  as  she  had  given  him  his  cong6,  and  as  he 
turned  away  from  her  his  eyes  fell  on  the  face  of 
Dream  Flower.    She  had  turned  pale  to  the  lips. 

''Why  do  you  go.  Bat?"  she  asked,  without  the 
faintest  attempt  to  hide  her  emotion.  "  Cooney  and 
all  his  men  are  your  foes;  they  will  set  traps  for 
your  feet." 

"I  am  some  trapper  myself,  Dream  Flower,  and 
Cooney  has  not  as  many  friends  in  Pine  Ridge  as 
I  have." 

The  girl  bent  her  splendid  head  as  she  reached  out 
and  took  both  his  hands  in  her  own. 

"Bat,"  she  murmured,  "I  see  you  in  the  embers 
of  the  fire  and  in  the  smoke- wreaths  every  night, 
and  you  are  always  in  danger.  Be  careful  where 
you  put  your  feet.  Bat;  the  grass  where  you  travel 
is  full  of  snakes." 

"Bat  has  eyes  in  his  feet;  the  snakes  will  not 
reach  him,"  interpolated  old  Cedar  Leaf.  Then, 
having  spoken,  she  bade  Bat  farewell  in  the  Indian 
fashion  and  walked  on  to  rejoin  Moon-on-the-Water, 
leaving  Bat  and  Dream  Flower  together. 

"I  must  go  get  my  mustang;  I  have  a  far  ride," 
said  Bat. 

"A  far  ride,"  answered  the  girl,  whilst  the  old 
dreamy  expression  he  knew  so  well  crept  into  her 
eyes.  A  minute  later  she  said,  speaking  in  a  strange 
monotone :  "  Watch  every  tree  and  every  rock  as 
you  ride.  Bat,  for  the  wind  is  singing  of  danger 
for  you." 
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**  I  generally  keep  my  eyes  skinned  when  I'm 
movin',  little  girl ;  I  sure  ain't  no  sleep-walker  or 
rider  either." 

The  girl  stood  awhile  in  a  trance-like  attitude ;  then 
putting  a  warning  finger  to  her  lip,  she  said  : 

*'  If  you  camp  out,  sleep  far  from  your  fire ;  when 
you  ride,  keep  your  rifle  across  your  knees;  when 
you  walk,  have  your  hand  on  the  butt  of  your  six 
gun ;  there  is  one  who  walks  as  silently  as  the  shadows, 
who  is  thirsty  for  your  blood." 

*'  Can  you  see  him  with  the  eyes  of  your  spirit, 
Dream  Flower?" 

*'  I  have  seen  him  often  these  last  three  nights 
walking  in  the  smoke-wreaths  and  in  the  fires  of  the 
camps." 

"  Redskin  or  white  man,  tell  me?" 

"  It  is  a  red  man  and  a  chief." 

*'  Guess  I've  got  him  placed,  little  girl  :  it's  my 
old  enemy.  Spotted  Bull,  and  he'll  take  some  watchin'. 
I  might  ha'  guessed  he'd  have  another  try  fer  my 
skelp,  but  I'd  plumb  forgot  him,  thinkin'  of  San 
Jos6's  trouble." 

'*  I  have  never  seen  Spotted  Bull  in  the  flesh," 
whispered  Dream  Flower,  "  but  your  enemy  I  have 
seen  in  the  spirit,  and  he  is  waiting,  always  waiting, 
for  you." 

As  Bat  took  hold  of  the  maid's  hands  to  thank 
her,  their  eyes  met  and  something  woke  in  the  soul 
of  the  wayward  borderer  that  had  never  lived  before. 
He  drew  her  very  gently  towards  him  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers,  and  Dream  Flower  clung  to  him 
with  arms  and  hands  and  lips.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  had  known  the  evil  of  the  far-back  mining  camps 
and  cattle  towns  of  the  border,  where  the  fallen  sister- 
hood always  forgathered  like  a  vampire  army.  It 
had  been  Bat's  lot  to  be  cast  where  the  lure  of  such 
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women  abounded,  at  an  age  when  his  judgment  had 
not  matured ;  he  had  played  a  man's  part,  and  played 
it  wonderfully,  amid  perils  and  hardships,  at  an  age 
when  most  lads  more  favourably  circumstanced  were 
guided  by  home  influences,  and  as  he  had  kept  his 
end  up  as  a  buffalo  hunter  and  fighter  at  an  age 
when   most    boys    are   only   thinking   of   discarding 
knickerbockers    for    full-length    pants,    it    followed 
naturally  that  he  should  mix  in  the  vicious  circle 
which  the  wild  hunters,  who  had  brought  him  up 
after    the    massacre    of    his    people,     so    unwisely 
patronised  when  they  for  a  time  forsook  the  bleak 
places    or    rugged    mountains    to    boil    down    their 
bitterly  earned  money  in  the  dissolute  camps.    Though 
the  down  was  still  upon  his  lip,  he  had  held  many 
women  in  his  arms,  but  never  had  he  felt  the  glorious 
thrill  of  a  pure  love  until  he  felt  Dream  Flower's 
virgin  lips  clinging  to  his,  and  as  he  rode  from  the 
Navajo  village  on  his  way  to  Pine  Ridge  a  little 
later,  he  was  making  vows  to  his  young  soul  that 
henceforth  the  dance- hall  women  should  hold  no  part 
in  his  life.     He  pictured  to  himself  a  lovely  little 
canyon  with  which  he  was  familiar,  not  so  very  far 
from  the  Navajo  hunting-grounds,   where  he  could 
build  a  neat  log-cabin  big  enough  to  hold  himself 
and  Dream  Flower,  his  wife-to-be.    She  would  be  safe 
there,  as  safety  is  counted  on  the  border,  with  the 
fierce  riders  of  the  Navajo  people  continually  sweep- 
ing that  section  of  the  country,  whilst  he  was  away 
hunting  or  prospecting,  and  when  he  returned  there 
would  be  a  woman  and  a  home  awaiting  him.    It  was 
an  alluring  thought  to  this  youth,  who  had  never 
known  a  home,  and  so  he  wove  his  day-dreams  as 
young  things  will,  and  the  savour  of  his  dreams  was 
sweet.    Yet  whilst  his  love-born  fancies  were  working 
in  his  blood,  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  which  were 
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automatic  in  him,  made  him  wary  as  any  lynx,  and 
he  sent  snapping  glances  at  every  spot  that  might 
afford  cover  to  a  foe  that  rose  up  in  his  path,  and 
his  bufifalo  gun  lay  all  the  time  across  his  knees, 
ready  for  action.  He  was  on  the  lookout  for 
friends  as  well  as  for  foes,  for  no  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  restless  nature  of  all  the  good  square 
hunters,  and  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  might 
drop  upon  the  temporary  camp  of  one  at  any  time, 
especially  when  he  reached  the  broken  country  made 
up  of  hills  and  gulleys,  where  the  water-springs  were 
known  to  exist.  If  he  met  such  a  friend,  he  knew 
it  was  possible  he  might  hear  some  tidings  of  San 
Jos6,  either  good  or  bad,  but  the  sun  went  down, 
and  the  short  gloaming  set  in,  and  he  met  no  one, 
either  red  or  white. 

"  Guess  I'll  off-saddle  an'  camp  for  a  spell,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  reached  a  small  spring ;  ''  the  cayuse 
needs  grass  an'  water,  an'  I'm  as  empty  as  a  holler 
log  myself." 

He  pulled  up  wide  of  the  water  which  the  thirsty 
mustang  was  eager  to  get  at,  but  Bat  knowing  his 
business  too  well  to  act  rashly,  made  the  beast 
secure  to  a  jutting  rock,  and  then  swiftly,  but  with 
infinite  care,  he  circled  the  water-hole  on  hands  and 
knees,  his  rifle  across  his  back,  for  it  was  an  axiom 
of  his  that  a  hunter  in  the  wilds  should  never  on  any 
pretext  separate  himself  even  for  a  minute  from  his 
weapons.  As  he  circled  the  spring  and  its  small 
basin,  he  scrutinised  every  inch  of  soil,  every  bit  of 
stone,  every  scrap  of  grass;  he  even  picked  up  more 
than  one  flat  stone  and  smelt  it,  as  a  dog  will  smell 
for  the  scent  of  friend  or  foe.  He  was  thinking  of 
Dream  Flower's  warning,  and  he  knew  that  an 
Indian  as  astute  as  Spotted  Bull  would  leave  no 
open  trail  when  he  visited  a  spring  to  drink.   When 

15 
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he  had  completed  his  infinitely  careful  investigation, 
he  muttered  : 

'*I  guess  you  ain't  been  fillin'  up  at  this  water- 
hole,  you  spotted  cuss,  but  I  ain't  sure,  not  by  a 
durned  sight." 

He  stood  sniffing  the  air  curiously,  for  his  nose 
was  as  keen  as  a  hound's  and  as  well  trained ;  he 
had  learnt  the  value  of  his  nose  from  the  Indians 
themselves. 

**  If  Spotted  Bull  expected  me  to  come  this  way 
he  wouldn't  leave  any  more  tracks  near  the  water 
than  a  hawk  that  comes  to  drink.  I  know  the  trick 
of  the  buffalo  robe  spread  on  the  ground,  to  kill 
the  imprint  of  a  lightly  impressed  moccasin.  As  fer 
my  own  tracks,  it  don't  matter  a  durn — I'll  be  up  an' 
away  before  the  varmint  can  come  snoopin'  round." 

He  gave  his  mustang  its  fill  of  water,  and  pin- 
pegged  the  fine  animal  in  the  best  patch  of  grass 
near-by;  then  he  did  what  for  anyone  but  Bat 
Masterson  would  have  been  a  foolish  thing  :  he  lit 
a  small  fire  between  two  boulders,  as  if  intent  upon 
hiding  it  from  view,  but  a  little,  only  a  very  little, 
smoke  curled  upwards.  If  a  foeman  were  watching 
that  spring  from  some  safe  distance,  and  well  hidden, 
he  would  know  that  some  man  not  unskilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  wilds  was  camped  there. 

'*  Guess  if  the  spotted  skunk  is  near  enough  ter 
see  that  smoke,  he's  near  enough  to  know  I'm  here 
without  the  smoke  tellin'  him,  an'  the  smoke,  if  he 
sees  it  or  smells  it,  will  make  him  think  I  ain't  wise 
to  his  blasted  game.  I'd  sure  like  to  fool  that  Injun. 
It's  a  ton  o'  terbacco  to  a  corn-pod  he's  out  after 
me  on  his  lonesome.  He'll  make  a  big  brag  to  his 
braves  if  he  walks  into  his  village  with  my  hayr 
in  his  belt,  which  don't  fit  in  nohow  with  my  idea 
concernin'  the  endin'  of  this  circus." 
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He  was  hastily  cooking  his  evening  meal  as  he 
monologued  after  the  fashion  of  all  men  who  abide 
much  by  themselves.  When  he  had  finished  his 
frugal  meal,  he  wormed  his  way  to  a  spot  which  gave 
him  a  good  view  of  the  near-by  country,  and,  lying 
flat  with  his  buffalo  gun  pushed  forward  ready  for 
use,  he  watched  as  a  panther  watches  a  trail  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  He  pushed  San  Jos6  and  Dream 
Flower  from  his  thoughts  and  concentrated  upon 
the  task  in  hand.  It  was  this  absolute  power  of 
concentration  on  any  given  task  that  made  him  all 
his  life  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  enemies.  Every 
bush,  every  rock,  every  tree,  each  in  turn  came  in 
for  his  hawk-eyed  scrutiny;  wild  things  came  to  the 
spring  to  drink,  but,  scenting  the  man -scent  of  the 
tracks  he  had  left,  scurried  rapidly  away  to  find 
some  other  place  to  quench  their  thirst.  A  coyote 
came,  smelt  his  tracks,  and  limped  away,  as  if  its 
limbs  were  out  of  joint,  but  it  limped  swiftly  like 
a  fleeting  shadow.  Three  small  hill  deer,  a  buck  and 
a  couple  of  does,  came  cautiously  and  soundlessly,  a 
foot  at  a  time;  one  of  the  does  had  her  muzzle  in 
the  water  when  the  buck  whistled,  stamped  one  tiny 
hoof,  and  bounded  into  the  bushes. 

''Winded  me,"  chuckled  Bat,  "an'  yet  there  ain't 
enough  air  movin'  to  blow  a  match  out." 

A  porcupine,  grunting  like  an  old  maid  with  soft 
corns,  came  through  a  clump  of  sage  and  was  making 
for  the  water.  Suddenly  she  paused,  and  her  whole 
armoury  of  quills  went  up  like  a  bristle  of  bayonets, 
and  she  turned  right  about  face  and,  still  scolding, 
waddled  off. 

''Gee,  but  they're  cute,"  mused  Bat.  "That  pork 
got  to  the  spot  where  I  stooped  to  drink  an'  smelt 
my  hand-prints.  They're  cute — they  hev  ter  be  to 
save  their  hides — but  the  smartest  of  'em  ain't  no 
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lightnin'   calculator  compared  to  a  redskin  on  the 
warpath." 

When  darkness  had  settled  down,  Bat  slid  out  of 
most  of  his  upper  garments,  rolled  them  in  his 
blanket,  and,  creeping  with  infinite  care,  feeling  every 
inch  in  front  of  him  to  prevent  a  pebble  moving,  he 
laid  the  rough  semblance  of  a  man  some  distance  away 
from  the  embers  of  his  fire ;  the  effigy  rolled  in  blanket 
was  nearly  hidden  fr<Jm  view,  but  not  quite.  When 
this  was  done,  the  young  borderer  crept  away  in  a 
direction  he  had  planned  before  the  twilight  had 
faded,  and,  crawling  behind  a  rock  ledge,  he  awaited 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  as  he  waited  he  scarcely 
breathed,  so  still  did  he  lie,  and  his  ears  were  search- 
ing the  darkness;  not  a  rustle  of  a  leaf  nor  the 
crackle  of  a  thorn-bush  escaped  him.  Once  he  saw 
two  greenish  eyes  that  glowed  like  living  fire  fixed 
upon  him ;  he  noiselessly  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  in  a  line  between  the  two  lights,  but  did  not 
fire — he  was  after  bigger  game  than  mountain  lions. 
The  great  cat  that  had  smelt  him  out  saw  the  long 
barrel  pointing  directly  at  its  head.  It  did  not  undiBr- 
stand,  but  it  felt  the  menace  of  the  silent  thing. 
The  two  green  lights  blinked  a  couple  of  times  and 
then  withdrew,  a  foot  at  a  time ;  that  cat  wanted 
supper,  but  did  not  want  it  at  the  price.  The  green 
lights  suddenly  went  out,  and  Bat  silently  lowered 
the  buffalo  gun.  He  knew  the  great  brute,  blood- 
thirsty as  it  was  when  hungry,  would  not  leap 
blindly.  Its  terrible  eyes  were  its  danger-signals,  as 
every  beast  of  the  wilds  knew;  they  were  electric 
lamps  that  enabled  it  to  find  its  prey  in  the  dark, 
but  not  infrequently  warned  the  intended  victim  of 
coming  death.  Nothing  would  have  appealed  so 
strongly  to  Bat's  hunter's  instinct  as  driving  a  bullet 
right  in  between  the  green  eyes  of  the  great  cat, 
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for  he  hated  the  whole  tribe  of  them,  but  he  was 
just  then  too  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
saving  his  own  scalp,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  made 
a  mistake  he  would  probably  lose  it,  for  Spotted  Bull 
was  every  whit  as  cunning  and  stealthy  in  movement 
as  either  panther  or  mountain  lion,  and  had  this 
advantage,  that  his  eyes  would  not  betray  him  in 
the  darkness.  Once  or  twice  during  the  feud  that 
had  existed  between  them  he*  had  come  within  an 
ace  of  ending  Bat's  career,  but  the  gods  of  chance 
had  loaded  the  dice  in  the  young  borderer's  favour. 

The  moon  came  peeping  shyly  an  inch  at  a  time 
above  the  ragged  tops  of  the  cuspian  ranges,  and 
Bat  felt  his  blood  tingle  warmly  in  his  veins,  for  he 
had  a  strong  premonition  of  impending  danger.  Such 
a  feeling  sets  up  panic  in  some  men,  but  from  boy- 
hood nothing  stirred  Bat  and  put  his  steel  nerves 
in  working  order  like  imminent  danger.  Men  said 
he  loved  it  and  courted  it ;  certain  it  is  that  he  never 
shirked  it,  and  even  in  his  youngest  days  he  was  as 
pitiless  as  the  grave.  He  never  shot  to  disable,  always 
he  shot  to  kill.  He  once  remarked  to  a  comrade : 
**  I  never  draw  a  gun  without  cause,  an'  when  there's 
cause  enough  to  lift  a  gun,  there's  cause  enough  to 
kill."  The  moon  grew  bigger ;  half  its  face  was 
above  the  jagged  range,  and  he  had  heard  no  sound, 
seen  no  sign,  when  suddenly,  without  the  faintest 
warning,  a  moccasined  foot  slipped  magically  over 
the  low  rock  behind  which  he  lay  at  full  length  and 
fell  softly  upon  his  ribs  as  he  reclined  upon  his  side. 
No  sooner  did  it  touch  his  yielding  body  than  it  was 
withdrawn  like  a  flash,  but  quick  as  the  movement 
was,  one  of  his  six  guns  was  speedier  :  it  roared 
until  the  echoes  rang;  a  savage  yell  answered  the 
bellow  of  the  old-fashioned  Colt  gun.  Bat  leapt  to 
his  feet,  both  his  guns  belching,  but  as  he  did  so  he 
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felt  a  shock  that  sent  him  reeling  backwards,  sick 
and  dizzy,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  a  tomahawk 
wound  on  the  side  of  his  head,  drenching  his  cheek 
and  neck.  He  had  just  enough  sense  left  in  him  to 
make  out  a  war-painted  form  clinging  convulsively 
to  the  rock  behind  which  he  himself  had  been  hiding ; 
he  steadied  his  wavering  senses  and  emptied  both 
guns  into  it ;  the  body  pitched  forward  in  a  crumpled 
fashion  on  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  in  almost  the 
same  moment  Bat's  legs  bent  like  paper  under  him, 
and  he  sank  in  a  sea  of  darkness. 

The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  it  shone 
down  upon  two  forms  in  those  lonely  hills  :  Spotted 
Biill,  shot  to  pieces,  was  lying  upon  his  stomach,  his 
glassy  eyes  fixed  in  the  death  stare,  glaring  down 
upon  the  upturned  face  of  the  young  borderer  who 
lay  just  below.  Apparently  both  had  gone  on  the  long 
trail — certainly  the  red  man  had,  the  rigidity  of  his 
limbs  made  that  plain.  The  night  breeze  fanned  the 
war  plume  in  his  scalp-lock,  and  even  stirred  the  long 
black  hair.  Nothing  else  moved  for  a  long  time  in  that 
vicinity,  but  before  dawn  ghoulish  shapes  began  creep- 
ing from  the  undergrowth,  the  four-footed  scavengers 
of  the  wilds;  the  mouse-coloured  eaters  of  carrion 
had  scented  death,  and  came  gnashing  their  horrible 
yellow  fangs,  their  mangy  hair  abristle  down  each 
spine.  They  advanced,  and  retreated  in  sudden 
panic,  but  after  each  retreat  they  drew  nearer,  ever 
nearer.  Sometimes  a  bitch  whined  to  her  half-grown 
cubs,  and  the  cubs  answered  with  sounds  that  were 
like  nothing  on  earth  but  the  quickly  suppressed 
laughter  of  a  maniac  in  torment,  and  then,  as  if 
scared  by  the  unholy  sounds,  the  whole  foul  offal- 
eating  pack  would  vanish  into  the  chaparral  as  if 
drawn  backwards  by  invisible  wires  into  the  gloom. 
They  were  cowards  to  the  last  brute;  even  when  in 
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packs  they  only  trailed  and  pulled  down  what  some 
bolder  animal  had  wounded  to  the  death,  but  for 
choice  they  preferred  the  dead  thing  that  needed  no 
pulling  down.  They  knew  the  gaunt  red-painted 
body  lying  across  the  rock  was  dead.  Some  subtle 
instinct  made  them  hesitate  concerning  that  other 
form  which  looked  as  lifeless  as  the  red  man,  but 
might  be  a  trap  for  them,  so  the  whole  pack  kept  up 
their  tireless  vigil,  limping  with  drooping  hind- 
quarters round  and  round.  Every  now  and  then  one 
would  bare  its  poisonous  yellow  fangs  and  strike  a 
slashing  stroke  at  throat  or  flank  of  one  of  its  fellows, 
and  woe  to  the  one  that  got  the  stroke  in  the  jugular. 

The  cold  grey  dawn  came  at  last,  like  a  hooded  nun, 
and  with  the  dawn  the  winged  scavengers  that  had 
scented  death :  scraggy,  indecent-looking  vultures 
and  beady-eyed  crows ;  they  perched  on  rocks  and  on 
the  sparse  trees,  or  strutted  through  the  thorn  and 
cactus-bushes,  eaters  of  dead  things,  all  of  them. 

The  bushes  to  the  left  of  the  water-hole  parted 
cautiously,  and  a  man's  face  peered  through  the 
screen,  a  darkly  handsome  face,  with  eyes  that 
gleamed  like  brilliants.  Those  eyes  flashed  vividly 
in  every  direction ;  they  took  in  the  form  of  the  dead 
warrior  lying  asprawl  on  the  rock,  then  travelled  to 
where  Bat's  mustang  stood  pinned  amid  grass,  and 
from  the  horse  to  the  limping,  snapping,  whining 
circle  of  dirty,  yellow-grey,  four-footed  scavengers; 
then  vultures  and  crows  were  scrutinised,  as  if  each 
bird  and  beast  had  a  story  to  tell  the  silent  watcher, 
and  they  had.  Soundlessly  the  bushes  were  allowed 
to  fall  back  into  place ;  the  face  that  had  been  framed 
withdrew,  and  the  owner  of  it  glided  away,  and 
neither  bird  nor  beast  had  seen  or  heard  him.  He 
was  well  armed  and  apparently  sure  of  himself,  this 
newcomer.     Down  a  ravine  and  up  a  hill  he  passed 
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quickly  bnt  softly,  and  paused  in  a  hoUow  where 
another  man  sat  on  the  grass  holding  two  mustangs 
by  their  bridles.  The  traveller  touched  the  seated 
man  with  a  moccasined  foot  before  his  presence  was 
known. 

**  You'll  lose  your  hayr,  Whippet,  before  you  travel 
far  if  you  can't  watch  better 'n  this." 

"Watch?  Why,  Buck,  I've  near  busted  my  ear- 
drum listenin',  an'  my  eyes  ache  with  starin'.  I  don't 
think  I'll  lose  my  'air,  son,  by  no  scalpin' -knife;  it'll 
all  come  out  in  an  'andful  if  you  spring  many  more 
surprises  on  me  like  this  one.  'Ow  did  you  come, 
Buck,  by  a  tunnel  or  out  of  a  cloud?" 

"  Came  on  my  feet,  the  same  as  I  went." 

The  Whippet  opened  his  mouth  to  put  a  question, 
but  Buckskin  Pete  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  There's  one  hell  of  a  thing  happened  near  the 
spring  durin'  the  night.  I  think  Bat  has  got  his  an' 
gone  West." 

Whippet  was  on  his  feet  with  a  leap  that  startled 
the  horses. 

"What?    Bat?" 

"Yep.  Spotted  Bull's  lyin'  there  stone  cold,  an' 
Bat's  mustang  is  picketed — been  picketed  all  night; 
I  could  tell  that,  because  all  the  grass  it  could  reach 
haa  been  eaten  down  short." 

"  Did  you  see  Bat's  body.  Buck?" 

^*Nope,  but  I  saw  a  whole  pack  of  devils  on  four 
1^8  waitin'  to  begin  a  meal,  an'  crows  enough  to 
eat  a  town,  sayin'  nothin'  of  the  vultures.  If  Bat 
was  alive  he'd  have  taken  Spotted  Bull's  hayr." 

"  P'r'aps  Bat  didn't  wipe  out  Spotted  Bull,  son." 

"  Don't  bleat  like  a  she-goat.  Whippet ;  learn  to 
put  things  together.  It's  Bat's  camp,  or  his  cayuse 
wouldn't  be  picketed  there.  Spotted  Bull  crep'  on 
him  in  the  night,  an'  Bat  filled  him  with  lead,  an' 
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my  guess  is  he  killed  Bat,  or  he'd  have  had  Spotted 
Bull's  scalp  hangin'  on  his  bridle-rein  before  this." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  look  for  Bat's  body,  then,  instead 
of  comin'  back  here,  Buck?" 

''  Because  I  wanted  to  save  you  from  gettin'  wiped 
out,  Whippet.  It  ain't  a  cert  that  Spotted  Bull  was 
alone;  some  of  his  braves  may  be  hidin'  near  by  if 
Bat  is  rubbed  out;  they'd  get  you  as  easy  as  they'd 
get  a  blind  puppy.  We'll  leave  the  horses  here  and 
slip  round  on  the  other  side  and  get  the  strength  of 
things,  then  we'll  know  where  we  are." 

''P'r'aps  Spotted  Bull's  people  have  taken  Bat 
prisoner  an'  run  him  off  to  their  village." 

''  And  left  their  chief's  body  behind,  eh?  Not  much, 
Whippet.  And  what's  more,  they  wouldn't  hev  left 
Bat's  mustang.  It's  the  best  horse  on  the  border,  an' 
as  well  known  as  Bat  himself  to  the  Indians ;  they'd 
never  have  left  it  if  they'd  been  here  in  a  crowd. 
Either  Spotted  Bull  was  alone  when  he  tried  to  get 
Bat's  scalp,  or  his  braves  are  in  hidin'  not  far 
from  that  water-hole,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  find  out  for 
sure." 

"That  so,  Buck?  Then  I'm  in  on  that  deal  too. 
I  ain't  no  Indian  fighter,  but  I  ain't  no  cur 
neither." 

"  Well,  let's  fix  the  horses  an'  make  a  start.  You 
walk  behind  me,  an'  walk  as  soft-footed  as  you  know 
how,  an'  don't  open  your  mouth  once;  just  touch  me 
if  you  see  anything,  but  don't  speak." 

"  Good  job  I've  got  on  the  moccasins  old  Cedar 
Leaf  gave  me,  Buck,  an'  I'll  walk  on  me  toes  as  I 
do  when  I'm  in  the  ring.  I  ain't  no  fairy,  but  I  guess 
I  can  move  around  as  light  as  most  men.  They  used 
ter  say  in  London  I  cud  box  to  music  an'  step  so  light 
an'  neat  I  wouldn't  crack  a  'oiler  hegg-shell." 

**  Step   light   to-day.     Come  on,"   snapped   Buck, 
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and  they  went,  Buckskin  Pete  in  the  lead,  Whippet 
a  good  stride  behind  him. 

When  Buck  crouched,  Whippet  did  the  same,  as  if 
moved  by  an  invisible  wire ;  when  the  leader  dropped 
and  wriggled  forward  on  his  stomach,  the  Londoner 
did  the  same,  and  Buck,  if  he  had  possessed  eyes  in 
the  back  of  his  head,  would  have  been  surprised  to 
see  how  well  his  actions  were  imitated  by  the  one- 
time waif  of  a  great  city,  for,  of  all  men  on  earth, 
your  real  Cockney  street  arab  is  the  most  adaptable 
of  mortals.  It  took  them  a  long  time  to  make  the 
circuit,  for  Buck  paused  to  dissect  every  object  that 
might  hold  a  lurking  foe;  his  Indian  blood  wa43 
asserting  itself,  and  his  patience  was  inexhaustible. 
Several  times  he  flung  his  rifle  forward,  as  if  about 
to  shoot,  but  each  time  he  realised  it  was  a  false 
alarm.  They  got  close  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  night  before  at  last,  and  Buck  whispered  : 

"  You  can't  never  be  dead  sure  when  you're  dealin' 
with  Indian  scouts,  but  I  think  there  was  only  two 
in  last  night's  mix-up — Spotted  Bull  an'  Bat.  There's 
the  redskin  lyin'  on  the  rock,  dead  as  a  ham;  see 
the  clouds  of  flies  buzzing  all  round  him,  an'  see  the 
jackals  are  crowdin'  him  close." 

"  I  don't  see  Bat,"  whispered  Whippet. 

"  Bat's  in  that  holler  under  the  rock  where  the  red- 
skin is  lyin'." 

"How  can  you  tell,  pard?" 

"  Look  at  the  flies.  Hell,  the  wilderness  is  an  open 
book,  if  you  know  how  to  read  it.  You  lay  still  an' 
keep  your  eyes  skinned;  I'm  goin'  to  see  if  Bat 
is " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  Whippet  under- 
stood. 

As  Buck  glided  forward.  Whippet  muttered  : 

"Hi  don't  want  no  more  pioneerin'.    If  I  ever  get 
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back  ter  Shoreditch,  its  an  *am  an'  hegg  shop  fer 
me,  an'  a  punch  on  the  chin  fer  any  guy  that  asks 
me  ter  spell  America  fer  him.  Lor'  love  me,  'arf  a 
crown  a  round,  an'  me  givin'  away  two  stone  would 
be  'eaven  an'  an  'arp  compared  to  this.  I'd  like  ter 
give  old  Columbus  one  in  the  dressin'-room  depart- 
ment, which  is  a  bit  lower  down  than  the  dinin'-room 
dep6t,  fer  findin'  this  blinkin'  country." 

Just  then  Whippet  made  a  discovery  that  dwarfed 
Columbus  in  his  estimation,  for  he  had  lain  down  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  colony  of  bull  ants,  and,  un- 
known to  him,  a  small  army  of  these  large  and  vicious 
creatures  had  been  exploring  him.  One  of  them,  that 
had  gone  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  up  the  leg  of  his 
pants,  bit  him  in  what,  in  ring  parlance,  he  styled 
his  dressing-room  department,  and  a  bull  ant  bent  on 
business  can  bite  like  burning  pincers,  and  keep  on 
biting. 

Buckskin  Pete  had  just  stooped  over  Bat's 
apparently  lifeless  form,  when  he  heard  a  burst  of 
profanity  that  would  have  cracked  a  hill.  Leaping 
to  his  feet,  he  wheeled  with  a  gun  in  each  hand, 
thinking  the  redskins  were  upon  Whippet.  The  next 
moment  the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  that  his 
pardner  had  gone  stark  staring  mad  under  the  strain 
of  the  expedition,  for  Whippet  was  tearing  off  all  his 
getatable  wearing  apparel,  and  flinging  each  garment 
afar,  twisting  and  twirling  as  he  disrobed,  and  cursing 
everything  American,  from  bull  bisons  to  bull  ants. 
A  swift  bound  or  two  took  Buckskin  Pete  to  Whippet's 
side. 

"  Come  out  of  it,  you  blasted  tenderfoot,"  he 
stormed,  *'  or  they'll  eat  you  alive." 

As  he  spoke,  he  jerked  Whippet  away  from  the  spot 
where  the  bull  ants  in  columns  a  yard  wide  were 
advancing  like  storming  parties. 
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*'Gee,"  he  exclaimed  a  minute  later,  "these  rocks 
are  alive  with  'em,  an'  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  quit 
when  they  start  a  war  racket." 

Whippet,  in  a  fury  of  pain  and  passion,  was  stamp- 
ing on  the  advancing  horde  with  his  moccasined  feet, 
forgetful  of  redskins  and  of  Bat. 

''No  good,  son,"  cried  Buck.  "You  may  kill  a 
million,  but  the  rest  will  keep  comin' ;  there  ain't 
nothin'  they  won't  drive  away  or  eat  when  they  are 
on  the  whoop.  Help  me  get  Bat  out  o'  that  holler 
under  the  rock,  an'  we'll  light  out  o'  here  an'  let 
the  bull  ant  army  pick  Spotted  Bull's  carcass  till  the 
bones  are  as  white  as  wool." 

He  had  been  dragging  Whippet  away  from  the  haunt 
of  the  enraged  army  as  he  spoke. 

"  Is  Bat  alive?"  choked  Whippet. 

"  Yes,  he's  as  alive  as  a  man  could  hope  to  be  with 
his  head  laid  open  with  an  Indian  tomahawk.  If 
we  can  get  him  to  old  Cedar  Leaf,  she  may  mend  him ; 
if  we  don't,  he'll  cash  in,  an'  soon." 

Having  retrieved  his  garments  and  swung  them 
viciously  against  rocks  to  kill  any  invaders.  Whippet 
rapidly  dressed,  whilst  Buck  released  Bat's  mustang, 
and,  having  watered  it,  led  the  fine  creature  as  close 
as  he  could  get  it  to  where  the  young  frontiersman 
lay  looking  so  much  like  death  that  Whippet  grew 
grey  under  his  tanned  skin  as  he  peered  down  into 
the  stern  face  that  had  set  in  the  fierce  expression 
born  of  the  life-or-death  struggle  he  had  been  engaged 
in  when  consciousness  had  flickered  out. 

"  Bat  looks  dead  enough  to  me.  Buck." 

"Dead  nothin'.  I  felt  his  heart  beat;  it's  mighty 
weak,  but  it  ain't  quit  pumpin' — yet." 

Together  they  got  Bat  on  to  his  saddle,  and  Buck 
climbed  up  behind  him,  and,  putting  his  arms  around 
the  body,  held  it  in  position. 
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*'  Now,  Whippet,  you  make  for  our  horses  an'  let 
my  cayuse  free.  Ride  your  own  hell  for  leather  to 
Yellow  Fang's  camp,  an'  tell  him  I'm  goin'  to  try 
an'  make  it  with  Bat.  Ask  him  to  send  help.  Keep 
your  head,  pardner,  an'  don't  go  an'  lose  yourself,  or 
it's  good-night  an'  no  good-mornin'  for  Bat  Master- 
son.  If  you  run  into  any  of  Yellow  Fang's  scouts, 
tell  'em  how  things  are;  they'll  do  the  journey  in 
half  the  time  you  will,  for  they'll  ride  as  the  crow 
flies,  night  or  day." 

'*  Wisht  I  could  do  somethin'  besides  ride  fer  help, 
son,"  murmured  Whippet,  with  a  wistful  note  in  his 
voice. 

"  You're  all  right,  pardner.  Now  get  a  move  on, 
and  say,  son,  keep  the  long  white  ranges  well  away 
on  your  left,  they  ought  to  guide  you." 

"  I'll  make  it  somehow.  Buck,  but " 

"  Well,  what?" 

"  If  you  run  into  an  'ostile  party,  an'  you  'elpless 
with  Bat  in  your  arms,  what's  goin'  to  'appen  to 
you.  Buck?" 

'*  If  I  do,  I'm  going  to  get  mine,  an'  get  it  good, 
Whippet,  but  I'm  only  doing  for  Bat  what  he'd  do 
for  me,  or  for  you  either,  if  it  had  been  one  of  us 
Instead  of  him.  He's  the  grittiest  young  cuss  on  the 
whole  frontier." 

**  Bar  one,"  muttered  Whippet  huskily,  as  he  went 
off  with  his  jaw  locked  in  the  grim  set  that  men  had 
so  often  seen  when  he  was  in  a  desperate  strait  in 
a  hard-fought  battle  in  the  ring. 

For  five  long  hours  Whippet  rode  as  he  did  not 
think  it  was  in  him  to  ride,  and  far  behind  him 
plodded  Buckskin  Pete,  holding  Bat  Masterson  in  the 
saddle  with  one  hand  and  guiding  the  mustang  with 
the  other.  Several  times  when  he  saw  the  under- 
growth move  suspiciously,  he  dropped  the  reins,  and 
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his  ever-ready  gun  flashed  from  its  holster  and 
covered  the  spot.  Once,  indeed,  the  gun  rang  out 
its  sharp  death  note,  and  a  bullet  sped  on  its  errand, 
but  it  was  only  the  spotted  form  of  a  half- grown 
panther  that  lay  quivering  in  the  brush  as  Buck  rode 
past. 

''I've  no  regrets,  old  son,"  he  said  grimly,  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  body.  "  You  were  a  durned 
sneakin'  killer  yourself,  waitin'  fer  somethin'  half 
your  size." 

At  the  fifth  hour  Whippet  pulled  bridle  and  let 
his  weary  horse  do  what  it  could  with  the  parched 
grass ;  he  also  fed  himself,  and  was  under  the  impres- 
sion he  was  keeping  a  vivid  lookout  and  "ear  out" 
for  danger  all  the  time;  the  impression  was  growing 
strongly  upon  him  that  he  had  the  makings  of  a  good 
scout  and  Indian  fighter  in  him,  as,  having  finished 
his  frugal  meal,  he  lit  a  pipe  and  settled  down  to 
watch  his  mustang  wolfing  the  coarse  grass,  when  a 
mocking  little  laugh  that  came  from  behind  him 
brought  him  to  his  feet  quicker  than  he  had  ever 
risen  in  all  his  life.  The  next  moment  he  was  work- 
ing his  funny  face  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes, 
for  Moon-on-the-Water  stood  within  ten  paces  of  him 
leaning  in  her  ever-graceful  way  upon  her  bow;  the 
ornamented  quiver  full  of  arrows  was  slung  over  one 
naked  shoulder  and  reposed  against  her  side  under 
the  opposite  arm. 

"  You  no  keep  good  watch,"  smiled  the  maid. 

"  I  been  watchin'  out  all  right,"  he  replied,  his 
eyes  still  full  of  amazement  at  seeing  Yellow  Fang's 
daughter  so  close  to  him.  "  I'll  be  pickled  if  I  know 
how  you  got  so  near  without  me  seein'  you.  Say, 
little  girl,  I'd  like  to  touch  you  to  see  if  you're  real 
or — or  a  dream." 

"How  I  get  here?"  chided  the  girl.     "That  easy. 
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A  papoose  could  come  close  an'  steal  your  gun  an' 
you  no  hear,  you  no  see;  you  think  too  many  things 
while  you  watch.  No  can  think  an'  watch  too. 
Indian  no  think  when  on  the  trail;  Indian  him  all 
eyes  an'  ears.  Where  Buckskin  Pete?  Not  like  Buck 
let  a  tenderfoot  friend  go  'lone  where  danger  is.  You 
brave,  but " 

She  made  a  gesture  that  showed  Whippet  she  had 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  intelligence.  His  crest 
fell  and  his  conceit  in  his  prowess  as  a  scout  went 
to  zero. 

**  You  sure  make  me  feel  as  big  as  a  pea-nut  in 
a  pint  pot,  Moon-on-the-Water,  an'  I  was  swellin' 
my  chest  so's  the  buttons  wouldn't  stay  on  my 
Bhirt." 

''  Where's  Buck?" 

The  clear  young  voice  sped  the  question  incisively. 

"  Buck?  He's  comin'  along  vdth  Bat,  an'  Bat's 
got  an  'ole  in  his  'ead  you  could  near  put  your  'and 
in.  Spotted  Bull  did  that  with  his  little  axe,  an' 
Bat  put  two  guns  full  o'  lead  into  Spotted  Bull,  an' 
a  whole  army  o'  bull  ants  are  cleanin'  up  what's  left 
of  the  red  gent,  an' " 

Moon-on-the-Water  stopped  Whippet's  eloquence 
with  a  gesture ;  the  next  moment  she  had  snatched 
three  arrows  from  her  quiver,  and,  quickly  drawing 
the  little  deer- skin  pouch  from  her  girdle,  she  drew 
forth  some  narrow  strips  of  cloth  steeped  in  resin 
drawn  from  pine-trees.  She  bound  one  length  of  cloth 
pound  the  head  of  each  of  the  three  arrows.  Stepping 
swiftly  to  the  little  fire  Whippet  had  made,  she  lit  the 
cloth  on  one  arrow,  fixed  it  with  wonderful  speed  but 
no  flurry  to  her  bow,  and,  drawing  the  bow-string  to 
her  ear,  shot  the  blazing  shaft  into  the  air  and 
watched  its  flight  with  knitted  brows,  until  it  reached 
its  apex  high  up  in  the  skies,  and  then  dipped  down- 
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wards,  blazing  as  it  fell  earthwards  into  a  long  narrow 
streak  of  flame.  Three  times  she  did  this,  waiting 
between  each  shaft  for  a  space  of  time  in  which  a 
man's  pulse  could  throb  a  hundred  times.  All  the 
while  she  kept  pivoting  on  her  heels,  watching  the 
heavens  in  a  circle  for  an  answering  signal.  When 
she  had  fired  the  last  arrow.  Whippet  said  : 

''  Sendin'  sky-rocket  signals  o'  distress  to  your 
friends,  eh?" 

Moon-on-the-Water  caught  his  meaning  and  nodded 
her  shapely  little  head  emphatically. 

'^  Good  idea,  too,  honey-bird,  but  won't  our  enemies 
see  them  signals,  too?" 

''  If  they  near  here,  they  see,"  came  the  brief 
response. 

'*  They'll  be  droppin'  in  on  us  to  see  what  we've 
got  fer  lunch,  eh?" 

"  They  come  for  scalps,"  was  the  laconic  retort, 
"  no  lunch." 

Whippet  removed  his  hat  and  ran  his  hand  over 
his  bristly  skull,  for  he  had  always  adhered  to  the 
old  prize-ring  style  of  hair-cut. 

"  They'll  'ave  some  trouble  about  'angin'  mine  in 
their  belts,  blarst  'em,  if  they  get  it.  It's  only  a  'arf 
hinch  long,  an'  bristly  at  that." 

The  girl  noted  the  coolness  of  the  man,  and  knew 
there  was  not  a  dirty  streak  in  him;  he  might  be  a 
tenderfoot  on  the  trail,  but  his  nerve  was  unshakable. 

*'  Go  get  your  mustang  here.     Be  quick." 

"  I  ain't  loiterin'  none  on  this  game,  little  gel. 
I've  only  got  a  hinch  of  'air,  but  I  wants  to  take  it 
back  to  Shoreditch." 

He  went  with  alacrity,  and  Moon-on-the-Water 
watched  the  heavens  for  an  answer  to  her  signal, 
but  none  came.  Quickly  Whippet  saddled  up,  and 
Moon-on-the-Water  led  the  way  to  where  her  own 
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well-trained  beast  stood  waiting,  and,  each  holding 
a  bridle-rein,  they  stood  waiting,  Whippet  with  a 
six  gun  in  his  hand,  the  Indian  maid  with  an  arrow 
fitted  to  her  bow-string. 

"  Your  friends  haven't  seen  your  signals,  honey- 
bird,"  whispered  Whippet. 

"  Have  seen.     Soon  they  come." 

"They  didn't  answer,"   grumbled  the  tenderfoot. 

"No  answer.  They  have  crossed  the  trail  of 
enemies  no  far  away,  else  they  answer." 

"  Sounds  cheerful,"  muttered  Whippet,  but  he  took 
a  pull  at  his  belt  and  stood  alert  and  watchful, 
wondering  all  the  time  if  the  first  intimation  of 
danger  would  come  with  the  thud  of  a  bullet  or  an 
arrow. 

All  at  once  he  heard  a  bird  chirp,  and  the  next 
second  the  bird-call  was  answered  so  close  to  his 
side  that  he  fancied  the  feathered  creature  must  have 
perched  on  his  mustang's  back.  He  looked  at  Moon- 
on-the-Water  and  saw  her  lips  move  slightly,  whilst 
her  bow  went  up,  and  the  bow-string  drew  taut. 
Whippet  noticed  the  direction  in  which  the  arrow 
had  pointed,  and  he  covered  the  spot  with  his  gun. 
The  girl's  second  bird-call  was  answered,  and  the 
next  moment  a  nearly  naked  form,  plumed  and 
painted,  came  out  of  hiding.  Moon-on-the-Water  let 
her  bow  droop,  and  Whippet  did  the  same  with  his 
weapon.  Another  brave  came  into  view,  apparently 
from  nowhere.  They  ignored  Whippet,  and  spoke 
to  the  chief's  daughter,  telling  her  they  had  not 
answered  her  signal,  because  they  had  seen  moccasin- 
prints  leading  towards  her,  and  were  following  them 
when  they  had  seen  her  signal  of  urgent  need  in  the 
sky,  and  did  not  want  the  unseen  enemy  to  know 
of  their  presence. 

"  We  ran  as  the  lightning  runs,"  said  the  first  man. 

16 
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*'  We  had  left  our  mustangs  when  we  started  to  follow 
the  strange  trail." 

"How  old  is  the  strange  trail?" 

"  Twice  the  sun  has  risen  and  set  since  they  were 
made,  but " 

"I  think  the  trail  you  followed  was  the  last  trail 
of  Spotted  Bull,"  interrupted  Moon-on-the-Water. 
Then  she  told  the  two  braves  all  that  Whippet  had 
told  her ;  she  wasted  no  breath  over  the  story,  and  at 
its  close  she  said  :  "  One  will  ride  fast  to  Yellow 
Fang,  my  father,  and  tell  him  the  young  wolf  with 
the  old  head  is  near  to  his  death.  The  chief  will 
know  what  to  do.  The  other  will  take  care  of  this 
man ;  he  is  a  lion  in  the  fight,  but  a  papoose  on  the 
trail." 

*'And  the  chief's  daughter?    What  is " 

"I  go  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  help  Buckskin 
Pete." 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking,  one  of  the  braves 
had  vamoosed  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  left 
his  mustang.  Moon-on-the-Water  vaulted  on  to  the 
bare  back  of  her  horse,  and,  pointing  a  commanding 
finger  at  the  remaining  brave,  she  said  to  Whippet : 

"  You  stay  close  him." 

"  'Ere,  I'm  comin'  with  you,"  began  Whippet,  but 
Moon-on-the-Water  wa«  gone. 

He  heard  the  swift  beat  of  her  animal's  hoofs,  and 
then  he  jumped  to  his  saddle,  intent  on  following  the 
maid,  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  leather,  ere  the 
Navajo  brave,  putting  one  hand  under  Whippet's 
foot,  shot  him  out  of  the  saddle  again,  causing 
Whippet  to  roll  amid  the  bushes;  then,  with  one 
moccasined  foot  on  the  tenderfoot's  chest,  he  motioned 
him  to  lie  still  and  make  no  trouble.  For  a  moment 
Whippet  saw  red,  but  the  next  instant  his  shrewd 
common  sense  came  to  his  aid. 
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"  All  right,  old  son,"  he  grumbled.  ''  Lift  your 
hoof  an'  let's  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace." 

The  Navajo  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  he 
comprehended  the  gesture  and  removed  his  foot,  and 
Whippet  rose  and  made  a  grimace  at  him,  intending 
to  convey  all  sorts  of  good  fellowship.  The  Navajo 
drew  back  and  laid  a  threatening  hand  upon  his 
tomahawk,  for  he  had  misread  Whippet's  peace 
grimace,  but  as  the  paleface  produced  and  lit  his 
pipe,  the  Navajo's  anger  vanished,  and  he  led 
Whippet's  horse  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
own.  Then,  producing  some  pemmican,  he  and 
Whippet  ate  together,  for  Whippet  never  refused 
victuals — he  used  to  say  he  had  missed  so  many  when 
a  boy  that  no  matter  how  much  he  ate,  he  could  never 
make  up  the  tally. 

Moon-on-the-Water  rode  with  all  the  speed  her 
horse  was  capable  of,  but  she  never  for  a  moment 
relaxed  her  vigilance.  Buckskin  Pete  saw  her  before 
she  saw  him,  for  he  had  all  the  marvellous  astute- 
ness of  his  mother's  people.  When  she  rode  up  to 
him,  his  greeting  was  as  cold  as  falling  snow,  and 
his  eyes  were  worse  than  his  voice. 

"  You  have  seen  the  paleface.  Whippet?" 

She  made  a  motion  of  assent. 

"Well,  you're  only  jest  in  time  to  see  your — to 
see  Bat.  He's  most  all  in.  Help  me  to  let  him  down 
on  the  grass;  he  can't  travel  any  further." 

The  Indian  maid  shot  a  peculiar  look  into  the 
face  of  the  speaker,  a  look  that  seemed  to  be  search- 
ing for  the  thoughts  inside  his  head. 

"  Steady  him  till  I  get  down." 

Buck  spoke  to  the  bonny  young  thing  just  as  if 
she  had  been  a  man.  She  did  not  resent  his  aloof- 
ness, but  did  his  bidding,  and  then  helped  him  lift 
the  seemingly  dead  frontiersman  from  the  mustang's 
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back,  and  together  they  laid  the  body  amid  the 
bushes. 

Buck  was  very  gentle  with  Bat :  he  poured  water 
drop  by  drop  between  the  ashen  lips,  whilst  the  maid 
knelt  near,  ready  to  assist  in  every  way  she  could, 
but  there  was  little  they  could  do  for  the  youth 
whose  spjLrit  feet  were  perilously  near  the  edges  of 
the  shadow  land.  Each  in  turn  felt  for  the  feeble 
pulse-beats,  each  laid  an  ear  over  the  spot  where 
the  heart  was  just  fluttering  like  the  wounded  wing 
of  a  young  bird.    Once  Buck  spoke  grudgingly  : 

''We  dursn't  touch  the  bandages  I  made  from  my 
shirt;  we'd  sure  start  the  bleedin'  again,  an'  he's 
lost  blood  enough  to  kill  a  steer.  Old  Cedar  Leaf's 
the  only  one  who  can  touch  that  wound;  it's  an 
awful  gash ;  an  inch  higher  up,  an'  the  axe  would 
have  split  his  skull." 

"  Cedar  Leaf  will  come,"  was  all  Moon-on-the- 
Water  said  in  reply. 

A  little  later  she  rose,  and,  taking  food  from 
Buck's  saddle,  she  silently  prepared  a  meal  for  him, 
and  as  silently  laid  it  before  him ;  then  she  motioned 
him  to  eat,  and  took  his  place  beside  Bat.  Once  he 
asked  her  to  come  and  eat  with  him. 

"  The  squaws  eat  when  the  braves  have  finished," 
she  answered  coldly,  and  went  on  with  her  vigil, 
and  he,  thinking  her  heart  was  breaking  for  the  man 
she  loved,  went  on  with  his  meal,  with  a  bitter 
expression  deepening  all  the  time  on  his  handsome 
face. 

As  the  night  came  on,  they  wrapped  all  the  covering 
they  had  around  the  wounded  youth,  to  give  some 
warmth  to  the  little  blood  he  had  left  in  him,  and 
all  the  time  they  strained  anxious  ears  in  the  direc- 
tion they  expected  help  to  come  from.  It  came  at 
last.    Old  Cedar  Leaf,  looking  like  some  ancient  war- 
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lock,  was  the  first  to  slip  from  her  horse's  back  as 
the  bunch  of  Navajo  braves  under  Yellow  Fang's 
command  drew  up. 

Quickly  Cedar  Leaf  got  busy  on  the  wound,  and 
Moon-on-the- Water  helped  her  with  fingers  that  never 
trembled;  then  a  litter  was  made,  and  Bat  was  laid 
upon  it,  whilst  stern  old  Cedar  Leaf,  her  grizzled 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  trudged  beside  the 
litter. 

"  Guess  I  can't  do  any  good,  so  I'll  get  away  on 
the  scoutin'  I  was  on  when  I  found  Bat,'*  remarked 
Buck  to  Yellow  Fang  when  the  party  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  Whippet  was  camped  with  what  he 
whimsically  styled  his  ''dry  nurse. '* 
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Yblxow  Fang  listened  in  his  stoical  way  when  Buck- 
skin Pete  voiced  his  intention  to  depart ;  then  he  said 
in  Mb  deep  unemotional  voice  : 

"You  goin'  Pine  Ridge,  Buck?" 

"  Mebbeso." 

The  chief  did  not  resent  the  curtness  of  the  answer 
— he  knew  Buck. 

"  You  were  ridin'  to  Pine  Ridge  when  you  found 
the  young  wolf  with  the  old  head;  now  you  ride 
there— why?" 

*'  To  find  out  about  my  father,  San  Jos^." 

"White  hunter  in  my  lodge  now,  tell  all — you 
come." 

"Who  is  he,  Yellow  Fang?" 

"  Friend  of  young  wolf  with  old  head ;  you  better 
come — hear  all  then." 

"Is  my  father  dead?" 

"  You  come,  you  hear." 

More  than  that  Yellow  Fang  would  not  say,  neither 
would  old  Cedar  Leaf. 

"Better  go,  Buck,  an'  learn  what  there  is  to 
learn,"  counselled  Whippet.  "  If  the  old  boss  has 
gone  West,  we  can  still  pay  Cooney  that  surprise 
visit  we  was  goin'  to  pay  him  when  we  lit  on  Bat's 
body.  P'r'aps,"  he  added  shrewdly,  "if  we  take  in 
the  news  of  Bat's  endin'  we  will  get  all  Bat's  friends 
on  our  side  an'  wipe  out  all  the  Cooney  gang.  Bat 
was  mighty  pop'lar.  Buck." 

"  They  won't  blame  Cooney  because  Spotted  Bull 
rubbed  Bat  out,  son." 

Whippet  poked  a  finger  into  Buck's  body. 

246 
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"  That's  jest  what  they  ain't  goin'  to  know,  Buck, 
not  if  you  leave  me  to  do  the  tellin'.  I'll  squander 
a  lot  o'  information  about  findin'  Bat  butchered  in  'is 
camp  by  a  water-'ole,  an'  I'll  be  mighty  parsimonious 
about  news  concernin'  Spotted  Bull's  share  in  the 
proceedin's;  in  fact,  Buck,  if  we  bury  that  redskin 
an'  leave  no  tracks,  I'll  be  plaintively  fergetful  about 
the  red  gent  until  we  get  Bat's  friends  well  on  our 
side,  an'  when  once  the  feud's  started.  Bat's  friends 
won't  bother  about  the  bit  o'  trimmin'  I  put  on  the 
truth.  I  want  to  get  even  with  that  Cooney  gent 
an'  his  gang,  I  do,  an'  you  an'  me  on  our  lonesome 
can't  do  it." 

''  If  my  dad  got  near  enough  to  throw  a  gun  on 
Cooney  before  the  gang  got  the  old  man — if  they  did 
get  him — why,  Cooney's  dead  an'  planted  by  now." 

"  We've  still  got  to  even  up  with  the  gang.  Buck. 
There's  that  Bud  McCormick — 'e  kicked  me  in  the 
stummick  that  mornin'  in  Pine  Ridge  when  they 
was  goin'  to  'ang  us.  I  didn't  mention  it  before; 
I  was  sort  o'  nursin'  that  to  keep  me  warm  o' 
nights."  Whippet  licked  his  lips.  ''  I'm  'opin'  to 
have  a  interview  with  Bud,  an'  when  I've  knocked 
his  face  so  as  it  looks  like  a  ancient  ornament  I 
once  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  then  I'll  make  one 
to  'ang  the  murderin'  horse  thief  with  his  own  bridle- 
reins.  'E  had  me  in  a  room  at  the  saloon  where 
they  held  that  mock  trial,  Buck,  an'  'e  asked  me  a 
lot  o'  fool  questions  about  some  gold-mines  in  the 
desert  which  'e  reckoned  you  or  the  old  boss  might 
ha'  told  me  about,  an'  I  told  Bud  I  didn't  know,  an' 
if  I  did  I'd  see  him  in  'ell  with  his  mother  an'  father 
before  I'd  tell." 

"  Like  you,  old  son,"  murmured  Buck,  putting  his 
hand  on  Whippet's  shoulder  in  a  rare  mood  of 
affection. 
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''Well,  Bud  knocked  me  sprawlin'  with  a  clout 
from  his  gun,  an'  then  kicked  me  in  the  stummick, 
an'  another  kick  where  a  boot  'urts  most.  We  owe 
that  bunch  a  lot,  Buck,  you  an'  me,  an'  if  we  ride 
into  Pine  Kidge  jest  shootin'  the  town  up,  we  ain't 
goin'  to  get  a  chance  to  pay  all  we  owe.  I  was 
ready  enough  ter  ride  in  with  you,  son,  before  we 
found  Bat,  because  there  might  ha'  been  a  chance 
to  save  the  old  boss,  but  now,  why,  either  he's 
sleepin'  peaceful  with  about  a  pound  o'  lead  inside 
him,  or  he  didn't  go  to  Pine  Ridge." 

''We'll  go  to  Yellow  Fang's  village,  Whippet,  an' 
Bat's  friend  will  tell  us,  an'  then  we'll  make  our 
plans.  I  won't  blunder  into  Pine  Ridge  on  the  shoot, 
as  I  was  going  to ;  we'll  get  the  Cooney  bunch,  you  an' 
me  an'  Bat's  friends,  an',  son,  we'll  get  'em  good." 

"If  they've  got  the  old  boss,  Buck." 

"  They've  got  him.  Whippet.  I  couldn't  make  old 
Cedar  Leaf  talk,  but  I  saw  her  eyes,  an'  she  loved 
my  dad,  I  know  that,  an'  she'll  help  me  get  his 
enemies." 

On  the  way  to  the  Indian  encampment.  Buckskin 
Pete  told  old  Cedar  Leaf  of  Whippet's  plan  to  hide 
Spotted  Bull's  part  in  Bat's  undoing.  The  old  eyes 
of  the  once  beautiful  squaw  blazed  like  red  embers  as 
she  listened. 

"  Good,"  was  all  she  said,  but  a  moment  later  she 
was  deep  in  converse  with  Yellow  Fang,  who  seemed 
to  approve  of  what  she  was  saying,  and  a  minute 
or  two  afterwards  half  a  dozen  braves  silently 
detached  themselves  from  the  main  body  and  rode 
swiftly  back  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  red  man  lay 
near  the  spring.  They  camped  until  dawn,  and  then, 
binding  the  body  upon  a  mustang,  they  went  care- 
fully over  the  ground,  removing  every  track  and 
sign  that  Spotted  Bull  or  any  other  Indian  had  been 
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there,  but  they  left  the  tracks  that  Buck  and  Whippet 
had  made,  and  then  rode  off  with  their  ghastly 
burden.  Two  hours  later  they  pushed  the  body  over 
the  edge  of  a  great  chasm  that  led  apparently  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

At  the  Navajo  village  Buck  found  an  old  hunter  with 
whom  Bat  had  often  worked,  a  saturnine,  taciturn 
borderer,  loyal  in  his  friendships,  which  were  few, 
and  implacable  in  his  hate.  The  hunter  only  had 
time  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  still  figure  with 
its  head  swathed  in  bandages  by  old  Cedar  Leaf  ere 
it  was  carried  into  the  medicine  lodge. 

"  Looks  as  if  my  pardner  is  all  in,"  the  hunter 
remarked  laconically,  as  he  pulled  at  his  pipe. 

Buckskin  Pete  nodded,  and,  moving  away,  left  the 
hunter  to  Whippet,  and  Whippet  told  a  tale  that,  as 
he  afterwards  explained,  "  had  some  of  the  truth 
in  it."  The  hunter  heard  it  all  unmoved,  and  at  the 
finish  he  said  in  the  off-hand  way  that  was  characteris- 
tic of  his  class  : 

**  Got  my  pardner  while  he  was  campin',  did  they, 
eh?  Bat  couldn't  hev  been  suspicioning  they  was 
around,  or  they  wouldn't  hev  got  him.  Guess  that 
skunk,  Jim  Cooney,  an'  his  gang  o'  rough-necks  was 
at  the  bottom  o'  this." 

*'  Buck's  goin'  out  on  the  warpath  fer  Cooney  an' 
his  gang,  an'  I'm  goin'  with  him,"  interpolated 
Whippet. 

**  Thet  so?  Well,  I'll  snoop  around  that  water- 
hole  a  bit  an'  see  if  I  can  pick  up  any  signs 
termorrow,  an'  then  I'll  pass  a  word  around  among 
Bat's  friends.  Thet  durned  Cooney  gang  want 
thinnin'  out  some,  an'  the  sooner  the  better." 

As  Whippet  was  moving  off,  more  than  content 
with  the  success  of  his  tactics,  the  old  hunter  called 
him  back,  saying  : 
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''Has  Buckskin  Pete  heard  about  San  Jos6's 
shake-up  of  Pine  Kidge?" 

''No." 

"Well,  I  drifted  here  to  tell  young  Bat;  I  wanted 
him  put  wise,  as  the  rough-necks  who  ride  with  Mr. 
Sheriff  Cooney  hev  been  trailin'  Bat's  name  about 
pretty  promiscuous  of  late  in  connection  with  San 
Jos6,  an'  me  an'  some  o'  Bat's  old  pardners  thought 
they  meant  mischief  if  they  ran  into  Bat.  We  didn't 
suspicion  Bat  would  be  ridin'  in  so  soon,  so  I 
came." 

Whippet  seemed  to  have  some  trouble  with  hie 
voice,  but  at  last  he  said  : 

"  Did  they  get  my  old  boss?" 

The  hunter  nodded. 

"  Sure  thing.  Old  San  Jose  walked  right  in  an' 
asked  fer  it,  but " 

"Wait  a  bit;  I'll  go  bring  Buck." 

He  was  back  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  Buckskin 
Pete  was  with  him,  and  the  lad  bit  straight  into  the 
trouble. 

"  Sherman,  Whippet  says  you  have  news  of  my 
dad.  Get  to  it.  I  know  he's  dead.  Tell  me 
about  it." 

"  Ain't  much  to  tell.  Buck.  There  was  a  lot  of  us  in 
San  Jos6's  old  room  at  the  Buffalo  Saloon,  an'  Sam 
Dexter  was  handlin'  the  cases,  an'  a  big  game  was 
on.  Tony  Black  an'  a  bunch  of  the  sheriff's  rough- 
necks was  there  too,  close  to  the  table,  an'  in  walkB 
San  Jos6,  spick  an'  span,  an'  cool  as  a  snow  slope, 
an'  both  his  guns  was  hangin'  low;  he  had  his  hat 
cocked  a  little  on  one  side,  as  he  always  did,  an' 
he  was  smokin'  one  o'  them  long  thin  cigars,  yeller 
an'  aromatic.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  San  Jos6  without  one  o'  them  adornin'  his 
mouth — mighty  fine  brand,  too,  judgin'  by  the  smell. 
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*  Evenin',  boys,'  he  says,  polite  an'  genteel-like.  San 
Jo86  was  always  ace-high  on  manners,  fine  as  silk 

r  he  was.  There  had  been  a  lot  o'  gabblin'  goin'  on 
in  the  room  about  the  new  gold  rush  which  is  said 
to  be  turnin'  out  a  smasher,  but  when  he  came  on 
the  scene  every  jaw  seemed  froze  hard,  an'  the 
sudden  silence  was  so  thick  you  could  ha'  cut  chunks 
out  o'  it.  San  Jos6  didn't  seem  to  notice  it;  he 
Jest  drew  out  his  little  silver  pen-knife  an'  stood 
parin'  his  nails — most  pertickler  man  about  his  finger- 
nails I  ever  seen.  We'd  all  seen  him  do  jest  that 
a  hundred  times,  but  somehow  it  made  a  sort  o'  cold- 
ness creep  through  the  silence;  he  seemed  to  be 
lookin'  at  his  finger-nails,  but  we  all  knew  he  was 
watchin'  to  see  if  anyone  would  reach  for  a  gun, 
but  there  was  nothin'  doin'  in  guns  jest  then.  He 
had  Tony  Black  an'  his  lot  froze  stiff,  yet  he  hadn't 
made  a  sound  or  sigh  to  scare  a  kitten.  Then  he 
looked  at  Sam  Dexter  in  his  old  friendly  way — he 
always  liked  Sam — an'  said  soft  an'  easy,  his  words 
droppin'  like  snowflakes  :  *  Thank  you  fer  keepin' 
my  chair  warm,  Sam.  Guess  I'll  handle  the  cases 
now  fer  a  bit.'  Sam  bowed  polite,  an'  vacated  that 
chair  as  if  it  was  a  throne  he'd  been  nursin'  for  its 
rightful  owner.  San  Jos6  took  that  chair.  He  didn't 
seem  none  disturbed  by  the  sensation  he'd  created. 

*  Any  gent  who  wants  to  sit  in  is  welcome,  the 
game's  wide  open,'  he  purrs,  an'  then,  as  someone 
at  the  back  of  Tony  made  a  move  as  if  he  was 
feelin'  a  little  outside  air  was  what  his  constitution 
wanted,  San  Jos6  remarks  very  low  an'  nice-like : 

*  I'll  suah  take  it  unkind  if  any  gent  ambles  towards 
that  door.  I'm  hopin'  a  friend  o'  mine,  Mr.  Jim 
Cooney,  will  be  amblin'  in  heah  shortly.  I  owe 
Sheriff  Cooney  a  little  bet,  an',  gents,  I've  come  to 
pay.'     He   began    to    shuffle    the   cyards    swift   an' 
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smooth,  an'  all  the  time  he  was  blowin'  rings  o'  fine- 
scented  smoke  from  his  yeller  cigar. 

"  I  knowed  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  someone's 
nerve  would  crack,  an'  it  did.  Tony  Black  tried  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  poor  bluff  in  the  way  o'  laughter ; 
then  he  called  out :  '  Jim  Cooney's  away  at  the  new 
gold  rush,  an'  you  know  it,  San  Jos6,  or,  by  God, 
you  wouldn't  be  here.'  An'  with  that  he  yanks  up 
his  gun.  San  Jos6  rose  up  from  thet  chair,  a  gun 
in  each  hand,  an'  it  was  hell  with  the  lid  off  for 
about  ninety  seconds — ^guns  popping  an'  men  falling. 
San  Jose  got  Tony  an'  big  Tom  Lesser  with  the  two 
first  shots,  an'  then  I  seen  a  red  splash  on  his  white 
shirt-front — he'd  dressed  for  the  occasion.  There 
was  only  four  of  Tony's  bunch  left  standin'  when 
San  Jos6's  guns  was  empty;  then  he  give  a  queer 
little  cough,  an'  jest  dropped.  I  guess  he  was  dead 
before  his  body  hit  the  floor,  but  the  four  emptied 
their  guns  into  him  to  make  sure.    Thet's  all." 

A  long  silence  followed  the  old  hunter's  closing 
remarks.  Slowly  he  cut  himself  a  fill  for  his  pipe 
from  his  plug  with  a  big  horn-handled  bowie  knife, 
and  then  rubbed  the  tobacco  slowly  between  his 
palms.  Buckskin  Pete  stood  staring  straight  in  front 
of  him,  his  face  changing  from  youth  to  manhood  in 
those  pregnant  minutes.  Whippet,  the  hero  of  scores 
of  hard-fought  ring  battles,  let  his  chin  droop  on  to 
his  chest,  his  hands  hanging  in  two  bunches  of 
clenched  bone  and  sinew  by  his  side ;  now  and  again 
he  dug  one  heel  into  the  soil,  and  ground  an  imaginary 
face  to  pulp  with  it. 

Buck  was  the  first  to  regain  his  self-control,  and 
when  he  spoke  it  was  without  any  sign  of  passion 
or  emotion. 

"  Guess  you've  told  us  all  there  is  to  tell,  pardner. 
My  dad  has  gone  West,   an'  he  went  fightin',  an' 
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Bat,  he's  as  near  as  makes  no  difference  to  the  lone 
trail,  an'  Jim  Cooriey's  still  alive,  an'  a  whole  heap 
of  his  rough-necks."  He  paused,  then  :  "  So  long," 
he  remarked  in  a  most  casual  way.  "  See  you  again 
when  I've  had  a  sleep." 

"  Buck." 

Whippet's  voice  came  thick  and  husky. 

"Well,  old  son?" 

Whippet  reached  out  and  caught  Buck  by  the  wrist, 
and,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  grip  was  like  the 
grip  of  a  vice. 

*'  Am  I  your  pardner.  Buck?  Tell  me  square, 
am  I?" 

'*  I  think  a  lone  hand  would  suit  me  best.  Whippet, 
but  if  there's  a  man  on  God's  earth  I'd  like  for  a 
pardner,  it's  you,  son ;  you're  white  to  the  marrow." 

''  Grip  on  that.  Buck." 

Whippet  extended  his  right  hand,  and  Buck  slowly 
placed  his  own  in  it,  and  the  prize-fighter's  fingers 
clenched  on  his  own  like  twining  steel.  For  a  moment 
they  searched  each  other's  eyes,  much  as  Whippet  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he  met  a  man  in  a 
fight.  A  sad  little  smile  played  round  Buck's  mouth 
for  a  moment ;  he  knew  this  rough,  plain-spoken  fellow 
loved  him,  and  if  need  be  would  die  for  him,  and  his 
throat  swelled,  but  his  face  betrayed  no  sign. 

"  You  won't  leave  camp  without  me.  Buck?  If 
you  do,  so  help  me,  you're  not  San  Jos6's  son.  I'm 
your  pardner,  an'  a  pardner  takes  the  horns  with 
the  hoofs." 

*'  I  won't  quit  an'  leave  you.  Whippet." 

**Thet's  good  enough  fer  me.  Buck;  hell  with  be 
a  ice-house  before  San  Jos6's  son  will  go  back  on 
his  word." 

Buck  went  away  with  his  Indian  stride,  and  for 
half  an  hour  Whippet  sat  in  silence  with  the  old 
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hunter,  each  smoking,  each  busy  with  his  thoughts. 
Whippet  at  last  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
pushed  the  stem  through  his  hat- band. 

"  Say,"  he  remarked,  touching  the  old  hunter  on 
the  knee,  "  do  you  know  anythin'  about  bull  ants? 
I  mean  the  hinch-long  variety,  with  nippers  on  'em 
like  young  craw-fish." 

"  Know  'em  all,  an'  don't  know  no  good  about 
any  of  'em;  it  don't  matter  if  they're  a  inch  long 
or  half  thet  distance — they're  full  o'  cussedness  if  you 
disturb  'em.    Why?" 

''Only  this:  if  I  ever  gets  'old  of  that  Cooney 
person,  I'm  goin'  to  make  a  disturbance  in  a  bull 
ants'  nest,  an'  sit  Master  Jim  Cooney  down  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  his  'ands  tied  an'  his  mouth 
propped  open,  thet's  all.  Every  man  I  ever  met 
treated  me  like  a  yeller  dog,  jest  somethin'  they  could 
make  money  out  of,  excep'  my  old  boss,  San  Jos6, 
an'  his  kid;  they  treated  me  white,  an'  Mister 
Cooney  pulled  the  strings  that  broke  up  the  only 
'appy  'ome  I  ever  'ad.  It's  bull  ants  fer  him  if  I 
get  him  good,  an'  I  know  what  bull  ants  can  do  when 
they  get  busy — I've  had  some." 

In  the  medicine  lodge  Bat  lay  as  still  as  a  dead 
man.  Cedar  Leaf  squatted  on  one  side  of  him 
watching  the  white  face  by  the  light  of  her  small 
fire;  on  the  other  side  knelt  Dream  Flower.  Hours 
passed,  and  neither  the  old  squaw  nor  the  maiden 
uttered  a  word.  Sometimes  Cedar  Leaf  made  a  sign, 
and  then  Dream  Flower  would  moisten  Bat's  ashen 
lips  or  wipe  his  clammy  brow.  In  her  own  tepee 
Moon -on -the- Water  lay  awake  thinking  with  furrowed 
brow  of  the  problems  of  life  as  she  knew  it.  In  an 
aisle  made  of  Judas-trees,  Buckskin  Pete  walked  up 
and  down,  down  and  up,  silent,  stoical,  eating  his 
young  heart  out,  for  he  had  loved  his  father  with 
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all  the  soul  that  was  in  him,  and  he  was  fretting  his 
spirit  to  rags  to  think  that  San  Jos§  had  wilfully 
gone  to  his  death  without  a  word  of  farewell,  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  go  and  fight  by  his  side  and 
die  with  him.  He  did  not  know  of  the  letter  the 
gambler  had  given  to  Whippet,  for  Whippet,  in  the 
turmoil  of  events,  had  clean  forgotten  it. 

For  a  long  time  Moon-on-the- Water  lay  brooding, 
wondering  why  life  was  so  strange,  uttering  to  her 
own  young  soul  the  eternal  why?  why?  Rising  at 
last  she  passed  out  and  looked  up  at  the  stars  she 
loved;  there  was  not  a  warrior  in  all  her  father's 
tribe  who  knew  the  stars  as  she  did,  nor  one  who 
could  steer  a  course  by  their  guidance  better;  she 
had  the  Indian  names  for  them  all,  and  knew  the 
red  man's  legends  concerning  each,  but  she  could 
derive  no  comfort  from  them  now,  for  they  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  restlessness  that  was  pulsing 
in  her  blood,  the  warm  ebb  and  flow  that  was 
changing  her  from  a  maid  into  a  woman  with  all 
a  woman's  strange  daring  and  stranger  timidity. 
With  an  impatient  sigh  she  moved  towards  the  lodge 
where  Bat  lay  and  peeped  in.  She  saw  the  two 
watchers,  and  noted  how  tenderly  Dream  Flower,  the 
white  squaw,  was  administering  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  borderer,  and  for  the  first  time  that  night 
something  akin  to  a  smile  parted  her  fine  lips,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  wounded  man's  extreme  peril.  Dream 
Flower  looked  happy  as  a  woman  will  when  her  heart 
and  her  hands  work  in  harmony.  Moon-on-the-Water 
turned  from  the  scene;  she  felt  she  was  not  needed 
there ;  Dream  Flower  would  not  grow  weary  of  her 
task,  and  old  Cedar  Leaf  could  watch  unwinkingly 
for  a  week  when  a  life  was  in  the  balance.  A  glance 
at  the  camp-fire  which  Buck  had  always  located  as 
his  own  showed  her  San  Josh's  son  was  not  there. 
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thoagfa  his  saddle  and  blankets  were,  and  his  rifle 
too.  Whippet  lay  by  his  fire,  sleeping  restlessly,  as 
if  even  in  slnmber  he  was  bent  on  strife.  The  maid 
crept  noiselessly  to  Buck's  camp  and  rebuilt  his  fire 
which  was  burning  low;  he  would  need  its  warmth 
in  the  chill  hours  of  the  dawn,  hardy  as  he  was,  and 
so  she  tended  it  deftly;  then  she  stole  away,  and 
some  instinct  led  her  as  with  a  guiding  hand  to  the 
Judas-trees,  where  Buck  was  keeping  his  lonely  and 
bitter  Tigil.  Soon  she  saw  him,  and  then,  crouching 
down,  she  watched  him,  and  both  her  slender  hands 
were  pressed  palm  downwards  upon  her  bosoms. 
For  a  lon^,  long  time  she  crouched  there,  never  taking 
liar  eyes  from  the  tall,  slim  figure  that  strode  up  and 
down,  down  and  up,  seeking  to  kill  mental  i>ain  by 
physical  exertion;  he  seemed  as  tireless  as  the  tides 
in  their  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  maiden  sensed 
the  anguish  that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  in 
some  subtle  way  she  felt  and  shared  his  pain. 

The  moon  rose  to  its  full,  rode  the  heavens,  and 
waned,  and  still  the  sUent  watcher  crouched,  eating 
the  tail  slender  figure  of  the  youth  with  eyes  brim- 
ming over  with  sympathy.  No  one  who  had  seen 
Moon-on-the- Water  fitting  an  arrow  to  her  bow  to 
drive  the  shaft  through  the  body  of  an  enemy  would 
have  recognised  her  in  the  maid  who  kept  her  self- 
imposed  vigil  amid  the  Judas-trees. 

At  last  Buck's  passion  of  grief  had  spent  itself, 
or  his  body  felt  the  need  of  rest  from  the  mental 
strain,  for  just  as  he  came  opposite  the  spot  where 
Tellow  Fang's  daughter  crouched  like  a  hare  in  its 
form  he  swung  oft  to  make  his  way  to  his  camp- 
fire.  Moon-on-the- Water  had  not  time  to  shift  her 
position  and  seek  another  hiding-place ;  she  only  had 
time  to  let  hor  lithe  body  stretch  out  at  full  length, 
her  face  to  the  earth,  ere  he  was  beade  her.     So 
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still  did  she  lie  that  he  would  have  passed  her  by 
without  guessing  at  her  presence,  but  one  of  his  feet 
kicked  against  her  lower  limbs,  and  in  an  instant 
his  Indian  instincts  leapt  to  life.  One  flashing  glance 
revealed  the  outline  of  a  human  form  prone  on  the 
earth  amid  the  shadows;  just  so  might  a  red  enemy 
have  lain,  if  one  had  dared  to  creep  so  close  to  the 
Navajo  village  in  the  dead  of  night.  Like  a  panther 
on  its  prey,  Buck  dropped  on  all  fours,  and  his 
strong  hands  gripped  the  maid's  slender  throat  in 
a  grip  that  was  intended  to  prevent  the  supposed 
enemy  from  uttering  a  sound  that  might  warn  any 
who  had  come  on  the  same  mission.  One  of  Buck's 
knees  was  on  the  soil,  one  was  driven  with  vengeful 
force  between  the  maid's  shoulder-bones;  his  long, 
lean  fingers  circled  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  were  clenched  in  her  wind- 
pipe. She  made  a  convulsive  movement  and  tried  to 
cry  out  to  him,  but  as  her  lips  opened  her  tongue 
shot  out  under  the  strangling  pressure.  Buck  hung 
on  with  relentless  force,  for  he  was  in  a  killing  mood. 
Here  was  something  on  which  to  vent  the  pent-up 
fury  engendered  by  the  story  of  his  father's  death. 
Red  foe  or  white  would  have  got  scant  mercy  from 
Buckskin  Pete  in  that  hour;  all  the  savage  in  him 
was  awake;  he  knew  he  held  an  Indian,  and  he 
thought  it  was  one  of  Spotted  Bull's  young  braves 
who  had  learned  of  the  death  of  his  chief  and  was 
seeking  vengeance. 

At  last  he  screwed  his  victim's  face  round,  caring 
little  if  he  broke  the  neck  he  held  in  the  process; 
then  he  peered  down  with  savage  vindictive  eyes  and 
saw  Moon-on-the-Water.  Her  eyes  were  starting 
from  their  sockets,  her  mouth  agape,  her  tongue 
protruding,  her  neck  and  face  gorged  with  blood. 
His  fingers  fell  apart  nervelessly,  and  he  knelt  gaping 
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at  the  agony  he  had  wrought.  The  next  moment  he 
had  snatched  her  to  him,  holding  her  close  and  pour- 
ing forth  wild  words  in  the  Navajo  tongue,  whilst 
the  unconscious  maid  lay  limply  in  his  arms.  Laying 
her  down  at  length,  he  sped  away  to  where  his  outfit 
lay  near  his  fire.  Instinctively  he  went  as  if  shod 
in  silence,  but  half  a  score  of  heads  were  raised  as 
he  passed;  keen  eyes  saw  and  recognised  him,  and 
the  bronze  faces  dropped  again,  for  Buck  was  a 
privileged  person  and  had  the  freedom  of  the  camp 
at  all  times.  Not  finding  what  he  sought  amid  his 
own  belongings,  he  roused  Whippet,  who  produced 
a  flask  from  beneath  his  pillow,  which  consisted  of 
his  coat  and  boots.  Buck  snatched  the  flask,  and 
without  explanation  or  thanks  went  as  he  had  come. 

''  Guess  he  wants  the  corn  juice  fer  Bat,"  muttered 
Whippet  sleepily,  and  laid  himself  down  again. 

Buck  found  Moon-on-the-Water  much  as  he  had 
left  her,  and,  kneeling,  he  poured  some  of  the  raw 
spirit  between  her  lips,  and  in  a  little  time  she 
revived  sufficiently  to  push  the  flask  away  from  her 
mouth,  as  he  was  again  attempting  to  force  the  fiery 
liquid  down  her  throat.  When  Buck  saw  that  life 
was  returning,  he  wound  his  arm  around  the  slender 
waist  and  shoulders  and  cradled  the  maid  against 
his  heart  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  Changing  his  hold 
so  that  one  of  his  hands  was  free,  he  began  to  stroke 
and  caress  her  glossy  hair,  whilst  words  full  of  sweet- 
ness in  the  Navajo  tongue  slipped  past  his  lips,  and 
at  last,  cradling  the  graceful  little  head  in  the  hollow 
of  his  left  arm,  he  crushed  his  own  trembling  lips 
to  the  half-opened  lips  of  the  maid.  Perhaps  Moon- 
on-the-Water  was  only  half  conscious  of  all  this,  for 
she  had  been  fiercely  handled.  Possibly  she  had 
recovered  more  than  Buckskin  Pete  dreamed,  ere  the 
passion-laden  kisses  began.    If  so,  she  hid  her  recovery 
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with  amazing  skill  and  feminine  craft.  It  may  be 
that  she  considered  he  owed  her  all  this  and  more 
for  all  that  had  preceded  the  endearments  and 
caresses.  Her  return  to  consciousness,  as  far  as 
Buck  knew,  was  long,  and  to  him,  agonising.  What 
Moon-on-the-Water  thought  of  it  the  waning  light 
of  the  moon  did  not  reveal.  It  was  a  long-drawn 
sigh  and  the  fluttering  open  of  her  eyelids  that 
apprised  Buck  of  her  recovery,  and,  being  a  fool  in 
such  matters,  he  left  off  both  the  kissing  and  the 
speeches  so  rich  in  tenderness  and  lifted  the  maid  to 
her  feet.  Even  then  Moon-on-the-Water  did  not 
seem  to  have  quite  recovered,  for  she  swayed  upon 
her  little  feet  and  clutched  hold  of  Buck  in  a  way 
that  would  not  have  been  lost  upon  the  more 
experienced  Bat  Masterson  if  such  a  happening  had 
occurred  to  him  in  the  moonlight.  Buck  steadied  the 
maid  with  every  show  of  gentleness,  but  his  arm  did 
not  again  slip  round  the  slender  undulating  waist, 
nor  his  hand  caress  her  hair.  Moon-on-the-Water 
sensed  the  difference  in  him  instantly,  and  she  began 
gingerly  to  feel  her  bruised  and  swollen  throat,  and 
Buck,  instead  of  drawing  the  dainty  thing  towards 
him  and  kissing  the  wounds  his  sinewy  hands  had 
made,  proffered  her  the  whisky -flask  instead.  Moon- 
on-the-Water  pushed  it  angrily  from  her,  for  she 
hated  the  white  man's  fire-water  with  a  very  real 
hatred,  knowing  it  had  been  the  cause  Qf  the  degrada- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  of  the  red  hunters  and 
warriors  whom  the  palefaces  had  civilised  (?)  by  its 
means,  and  then  robbed  their  victims  of  the  fruits 
of  their  hunting,  and  even  of  their  lands  and  cattle 
and  horses. 

Explanations  had  to  follow,  and  Buck  told  how 
he  had  mistaken  the  maid  in  the  dun  light  for  a  red 
enemy,  and  had  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
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but  he  added  :  "  Why  were  you  lying  amongst  the 
Judas-trees  instead  of  sleeping  in  your  tepee?" 

Had  he  been  able  to  see  the  deep  crimson  that  burnt 
suddenly  under  the  bronze  skin  of  the  beautiful  face, 
he  might  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  reply  she 
made  : 

"  I  was  not  able  to  sleep  in  my  tepee.  Cedar  Leaf 
and  Dream  Flower  were  watching  Bat  to  keep  the 
death  spirit  away,  and  I  wandered  to  the  trees  and 
fell  asleep  there  where  you  found  me." 

*^  Come,"  he  answered  almost  roughly,  for  he  felt 
the  maid  had  worn  herself  out  fretting  over  Bat's 
danger,  "come;  we  will  let  Cedar  Leaf  attend  to 
your  throat." 

She  gave  an  emphatic  shake  of  her  head,  as  she 
replied  : 

"We  will  walk  as  the  leaves  fall  and  look  into 
the  medicine  lodge  and  see  if  the  death  spirit  has 
gone  from  Bat's  side,  but  Cedar  Leaf  must  know 
nothing  of  this." 

She  touched  her  swollen  throat  as  she  spoke;  she 
knew,  if  Buck  did  not,  that  wise  old  Cedar  Leaf, 
who  never  forgot  that  she  had  once  been  young  her- 
self, would  make  a  better  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
her  presence  amid  the  Judas-trees  than  her  own 
explanation  conveyed. 

They  were  walking  a  good  yard  apart  as  they 
approached  the  lodge  where  poor  Bat  still  lay  so 
close  to  death  that  many  times  the  pair  who  watched 
him  so  devotedly  could  scarce  tell  if  he  had  gone 
over  the  border  or  not.  Thrusting  the  buffalo  robe 
softly  aside  at  the  entrance  to  the  lodge,  Moon-on- 
the- Water  motioned  to  Buck  to  enter,  and  he  obeyed 
without  a  word,  and  for  the  moment  did  not  notice 
that  his  companion  did  not  follow  him. 

Dream  Flower  was  bending  over  Bat,  and,  as  she 
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saw  Buck,  she  placed  a  finger  on  her  lip  to  enjoin 
silence.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  as  motionless  as 
any  Navajo  warrior  could  have  stood  watching  the 
white  maid,  the  waif  of  the  wilds,  as,  absorbed  in 
her  task,  she  attended  devotedly  to  wild  young  Bat 
Masterson.  He  knew  that  if  he  had  been  in  like 
case  both  Cedar  Leaf  and  Dream  Flower  would  have 
moved  their  heaven  and  their  earth  to  save  him,  but 
there  was  something  about  Dream  Flower's  devotion 
to  Bat  that  savoured  of  something  more  than  friend- 
ship, a  lingering  of  the  fingers,  making  the  touching 
of  a  bandage  almost  a  caress,  a  sad  softness  in  the 
rich  voice  as  Dream  Flower  made  gentle  answers  to 
the  occasional  words  that  Bat  babliled,  for  he  was 
delirious  in  a  feeble  kind  of  way.  Once  as  the  maid 
bent  in  the  dim  light  closely  over  the  wounded  youth, 
Buck  could  have  sworn  that  her  lips  touched  the 
drawn  and  pallid  face.  He  turned  to  leave,  for  he 
knew  he  was  useless  there,  and  in  so  doing  he  met 
Cedar  Leaf's  gaze  fixed  upon  him.  A  crook  of  her 
finger  brought  him  on  his  knees  by  her  side. 

"  Is  Bat  goin'  over  the  line?"  he  murmured  in  the 
old  squaw's  ear. 

"  The  death  spirit  is  by  his  side.  Look.  Your 
mother  had  power  to  see  the  spirit  forms,  as  I  have ; 
has  her  son  no  power?" 

Buck  was  not  surprised  at  this  remark;  often  he 
had  heard  from  the  Navajos  of  his  dead  mother's 
power  to  see  and  hear  spirit  forms  and  voices,  but 
he  had  never  tested  himself.  He  folded  his  arms 
over  his  chest,  let  his  chin  droop  a  little,  and  looked 
steadily  towards  the  spot  where  Bat  lay.  After  a 
while  he  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  a  mute  interroga- 
tion from  old  Cedar  Leaf's  eyes. 

'*  I  see  nothing,"  he  whispered,  *'but  a  pale  cloud 
on  each  side  of  Bat." 
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Cedar  Leaf  reached  out  one  of  her  still  powerful 
arms  and  stroked  Buck's  eyelids  with  the  cushions 
of  her  forefingers,  as  a  mother  might  stroke  the  eyes 
of  a  tired  child.  Then  she  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
Buck  looked  again  in  Bat's  direction.  After  a  time 
a  quick  intaking  of  his  breath  caused  Cedar  Leaf  to 
watch  his  face  intently. 

"  Can  you  see  anything  now,  son  of  a  Navajo  squaw 
who  was  a  'seer'?" 

Buck's  answer  came  in  a  voice  that  seemed  strained, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  against  his  will. 

"  I  see  two  forms  near  Bat's  head,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  couch."  There  was  a  long  pause,  and 
a  long-drawn  sigh  preceded  his  next  words.  '*  I  see 
more  clearly  now.  The  form  on  this  side  of  Bat  is 
that  of  San  Jose,  my  father." 

"  What  is  San  Jos6  doing?" 

"He  is  at  war  with  the  other  figure,  not  warring 
as  he  did  when  alive,  but  making  war  with  his  will, 
but  he's  fightin'  all  the  same,  an'  fightin'  hard." 

"  Do  you  know  the  other  figure?" 

"  No ;  it's  human  in  a  way,  but  yet  it  ain't  human ; 
it's  too  terrible  to  be  human." 

Beads  of  sweat  broke  out  on  Buck's  forehead  and 
dribbled  into  rivulets  that  ran  down  his  face,  yet 
the  chill  of  the  early  dawn  was  on  the  earth,  and 
the  hardy  braves  outside  were  snuggling  into  their 
blankets.  In  a  voice  utterly  unlike  his  usual  self- 
contained  tones.  Buck  continued  : 

"  The — other — form — is  the  spirit  of  death.  It 
holds  a  great  bow  with  the  arrow  drawn  to  the  head, 
and  the  arrow  is  pointed  at  Bat's  heart.  Nothing 
keeps  that  arrow  from  flying  but  the  will-power  of 
San  Jos§." 

"  Is  San  Jos6  alone?" 

"  No,"  almost  querulously  responded  Buck.  "  There 
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is  a  great  crowd  behind  my  father;  there's  a  squaw 
woman  there  right  up  against  him ;  I  think  it  is  my 
mother.  Say,"  he  added  a  moment  later,  "  can't 
you  see  all  those  people  who  are  backing  up  my 
dad?  They  seem  to  be  like  grass  on  the  prairies, 
there's  such  a  lot  of  'em,  both  red  men  and  white, 
an'  women  too,  an'  a  lot  of  'em  seem  to  be  puttin' 
some  kind  o'  power  into  Dream  Flower  who  is  tending 
Bat.  When  they  touch  her  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
seem  to  throw  out  soft  blue  flame,  an'  it's  that  flame 
that  is  keepin'  the  life  in  Bat.  It's  goin'  to  be  a  long 
tough  fight,  but  I  guess  Bat  ain't  goin'  West  this 
trip." 

The  next  moment  Buck  came  back  to  earth  like  a 
man  waking  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  he  at  once  left  the 
medicine  lodge  and  walked  out  into  the  chill  dawn. 
Early  as  it  was,  he  found  the  old  hunter  astir. 

"  Any  thin'  doin'?"  demanded  Buck. 

"I'm  gettin'  a  move  on.  I  can't  help  my  young 
pardner  more  by  snoopin'  round  here,  an'  I  know 
old  Cedar  Leaf  an'  Yellow  Fang  will  do  all  that  can 
be  done  fer  him." 

"  Sure  thing,"  responded  Buckskin  Pete.  Then, 
whilst  the  hunter  attended  to  his  morning  meal,  he 
added  :   ''  Goin'  right  on  into  Pine  Ridge,  eh?" 

"  Goin'  to  have  a  look  round  that  water-hole  where 
Bat  got  his  haid  busted.  Maybe  I'll  see  some  trails 
there  that  will  help  me  fix  on  the  skunk  who  got  my 
young  pardner." 

'*  You'll  find  my  trail  there,  an'  Whippet's." 

''  Sure  thing  I'll  find  'em,  because  you  two  was 
there  after  Bat  got  his  little  lot."  Then  the  hunter 
put  a  query.  "  Say,  son,  did  you  cast  round  fer  signs 
after  you  found  Bat?" 

"  I  was  in  an  all-fired  hurry  to  get  Bat  away ;  no, 
I  didn't  worry  to  look  for  signs." 
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*'  I  figgered  that  would  be  the  way  of  it,  an'  you 
did  right  to  try  an'  save  Bat  first.  Don't  suppose 
the  durned  coyotes  who  busted  my  young  pardner  up 
left  many  signs;  they  was  no  tenderfeet,  but  old 
hands.    No  tenderfoot  cud  ha'  surprised  Bat." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  Cooney  himself?"  queried 
Whippet,  who  had  joined  the  pair. 

"Not  on  your  sweet  life.  Jim  Cooney  is  too 
cunnin'.  He  was  at  the  new  gold  rush  when  Bat  was 
gettin'  his  death  packet  served  out  to  him,  an'  Jim 
Cooney  can  prove  it  too — that's  the  way  he  works, 
the  durned  rattler.  But  if  it  wasn't  Cooney's  hand 
that  did  the  trick,  you  can  bet  your  bank  it  was 
Sheriff  Cooney's  brain  that  did  the  plannin'."  The 
hunter  loaded  his  pipe,  lit  it,  and  after  a  few  puffs 
he  added  :  "I've  got  notions  o'  my  own  about  the 
bustin'  o'  Bat  Masterson.  I  figger  Cooney  put  some 
redskins  belongin'  to  Spotted  Bull's  outfit  on  to 
settle  Bat,  an'  they  got  him  while  he  camped,  an' 
at  the  time  o'  the  disturbance  Mister  Cooney  was 
busy  making  himself  a  sort  o'  public  spectacle  as 
sheriff  at  the  new  gold  find." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  you're  almighty  near  the 
truth,"  snapped  Buck.  "Whoever  did  the  killing 
Cooney  did  the  plannin'." 

"If  a  redskin  had  got  Bat,  wouldn't  he  have  lifted 
his  scalp?"  demanded  Whippet. 

"  You're  a  tenderfoot  at  trail  work.  Whippet," 
replied  the  hunter,  "  but  you've  got  a  egg  in  your 
brain  that  will  hatch  out  into  horse  sense  some  day. 
It's  jest  what  you've  spoke  about  thet  has  been 
worrittin'  me  all  night.  There  ain't  a  redskin  in 
all  Spotted  Bull's  outfit  that  wouldn't  rather  hev 
my  young  pardner's  skelp  than  own  a  hundred 
mustangs.  I'm  some  puzzled,  but  p'r'aps  I'll  find 
a  sign  near  that  water-hole.     So  long.     Look  after 
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Bat,  if  he  lives,  an'.  Buck,  yew  give  Pine  Ridge  a 
wide  miss  when  you're  travellin' ;  the  cattle  barons 
an'  timber  wolves  air  too  strong  there  fer  you,  son, 
an'  they'll  sure  be  expectin'  a  visit  from  you ;  there'll 
be  more  'n  one  man  waitin'  with  a  sawn-off  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun  to  give  you  a  welcome.  You  see, 
kid,  it's  gen'rally  known  you're  some  quick  with  a 
six  gun." 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  Pine  Ridge — yet." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  Buck.  Now  I'll  go  an'  look  fer 
signs,  an'  then  I'll  drop  what  I  know  about  Bat  an' 
what  I  think  among  his  friends.  I'm  thinkin'  you'll 
hear  of  a  good  many  of  Sheriff  Cooney's  posse  mis- 
layin'  themselves  before  very  long,  unless  they  stick 
mighty  close  to  the  big  camps." 

As  he  rode  away  Whippet  remarked  judicially  : 

''  Fer  an  'unter  that  old  grizzly  ain't  'arf  bad  at 
sortin'  the  peas  from  the  beans,  but  'e'll  bite  his 
whiskers  off  inside  when  'e  'ears  Spotted  Bull  is 
missin',  an'  he's  bound  to  'ear  that  before  long." 

When  the  hunter  reached  the  water-hole  he  sought, 
he  camped  and  searched  the  spot  and  the  surround- 
ing country  for  hours,  but  Yellow  Fang's  braves  had 
removed  all  the  signs  they  wanted  removed  with  such 
unerring  skill  that,  skilled  trailer  and  reader  of  signs 
though  he  was,  the  old  hunter  added  but  little  to 
his  sum  of  knowledge  by  his  investigation.  He  left 
feeling  more  mystified  than  when  he  had  arrived, 
but,  as  he  carefully  loaded  his  buffalo  gun,  he 
muttered  : 

"  It's  Injun  work  planned  by  Cooney,  an'  there's 
what  the  lawyer  skunks  call  primy  facee  evidence 
the  redskins  who  did  the  job  belonged  to  Spotted 
Bull's  collection  o'  prairie  dogs.  Anyways,  if  I 
happen  acrost  one  o'  them  between  here  an'  Pine 
Ridge  I'm  goin'  ter  see  if  his  carcass  is  bullet-proof, 
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an'  them  argrments  goes  good  too,  if  I  meet  any 
o'  Jim  Cooney's  outfit,  for  Bat  was  my  pardner,  an' 
he  were  plumb  straight." 

Abont  a  week  later,  whilst  the  new  gold-camp  was 
bnrsting  into  the  roaring  stage,  and  men  who  forty- 
eight  hours  before  had  little  more  than  they  stood 
up  in  to  boast  about  found  themselves  wealthy,  quite 
a  thrill  was  caused  by  the  advent  of  BucksMn  Pete 
and  Whippet.  They  had  ridden  in  very  quietly  over- 
night, and  had  located  themselves  at  a  sporting 
saloon  that  had  sprung  up  with  mushroom  speed. 
This  place  was  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  a  crowd 
of  square  men,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  Bat 
Masterson's  former  friends,  including  the  old  hunter 
who  loved  to  style  himself  "  Bat's  pardner." 

As  soon  as  Buckskin  Pete  arrived,  the  hunter  came 
to  him  to  inquire  concerning  Bat's  chances  of 
recovery,  but  it  was  Whippet  who  supplied  the 
information,  and  he  was  possibly  more  picturesque 
than  strictly  truthful  over  the  details. 

"I  guess,"  he  said,  "young  Bat  ain't  goin'  West 
this  time;  old  Cedar  Leaf  has  worked  one  o'  her 
patent  miracles  on  him,  but  the  kid  ain't  ever  goin* 
to  be  quite  right  again." 

He  touched  his  head  significantly  with  a  forefinger 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  old  hunter,  after  expectorating 
freely,  cursed  long  and  emphatically  on  receipt  of 
the  news. 

"Bat's  goin'  to  be  loco  if  he  gets  well,  eh?"  he 
growled.  "Wal,  Whippet,  I'm  thinkLn'  it  wud  ha' 
been  kinder  to  him  to  hev  let  him  die;  he'd  better 
be  daid  than  looney,  fer  a  looney  is  only  a  perambn- 
latin'  corpse,  sahe?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno  about  that,"  interpolated  Whippet. 
"I  knowed  a  man  in  London  who  was  run  over  by 
an  'ansom  cab,  an'  'e  was  looney  for  ten  years,  an' 
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then  'e  got  all  right  in  his  top  piece,  an'  was  as 
good  as  new." 

"  Did  he  get  quite  right  in  his  haid  after  ten  years?" 
demanded  the  hunter. 

"  Yep,  he  got  as  sound  as  a  bell,  'ceptin'  when 
anyone  wanted  him  to  work,  then  he'd  'ave  a  relapse ; 
you  only  had  to  say  '  work '  to  that  chap  to  send 
him  stone-cold  loco,  an'  he'd  remain  loco  as  long  as 
that  work  was  'angin'  round  'andy,  but  he'd  recover 
amazin'  as  soon  as  someone  else  had  done  the  job." 

*'  I've  known  a  lot  o'  fellers  go  loco  in  that  way," 
remarked  the  old  hunter  dryly,  "but  our  Bat  ain't 
o'  that  breed;  he  was  the  most  industriousest  young 
cub  I  ever  seen." 

The  hunter  duly  spread  the  news  Whippet  had 
imparted  to  him  amongst  all  the  young  frontiersman's 
friends,  and  the  idea  that  the  brilliant  young  hunter 
and  scout  was  likely  to  be  an  imbecile  as  the  result 
of  his  wounds  embittered  them  against  the  Cooney 
gang  far  more  than  certain  news  of  hie  death  would 
have  done,  as  Whippet  had  shrewdly  guessed  it 
would.  Soon  two  parties  were  formed  in  the  gold 
camp,  the  Cooney  rough-necks  and  the  square  men, 
and  the  sheriff's  gang  gave  the  Buffalo  Saloon  a 
wide  berth. 

'^  What's  your  play  here,  Buckskin  Pete?" 
demanded  Jeb  Fanshaw,  a  Kentucky  prospector, 
one  evening  as  he  sat  opposite  Whippet  and  Buck 
at  dinner. 

Jeb  was  in  a  way  the  leader  of  the  square  men ; 
he  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  rough-spoken  fellow,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  fearing  neither  death  nor  the  devil, 
and  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  no  use  for  Sheriff 
Cooney,  and  had  once  told  that  worthy  so  to  his 
face,  with  both  hands  on  his  guns  as  he  conveyed 
the  information. 
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''  Guess  that's  my  business,  Jeb,"  Buck  had  replied 
to  the  Kentuckian's  query. 

"  Don't  go  off  the  handle  in  that  way,  young 
feller,"  the  grim  Kentuckian  had  answered,  adding  : 
''  We  'uns  know  you  an'  your  dad  an'  this  guy 
Whippet  didn't  get  a  square  deal  at  that  hell-trap, 
Pine  Kidge,  an'  we  allow  to  stand  by  San  Jos6's  boy 
if  Cooney  bucks  in,  sahef" 

"I'm  playin'  a  lone  hand,  Jeb."  Buck  spoke 
coolly  and  with  unruffled  manner.  "An',"  he  added, 
"if  you  want  to  know,  I'm  goin'  to  make  Sheriff 
Cooney  eat  dirt." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon  fer  buttin'  in  on  your 
remarks.  Buck,"  remarked  Whippet,  "  but  in  a 
manner  of  speakin'  you're  lyin'  when  you  say  you're 
playin'  a  lone  'and ;  I'm  sittin'  in  on  your  game  first 
an'  last." 

"  Wal,"  grumbled  the  lengthy  Kentuckian,  "  don't 
you  two  go  lookin'  fer  trouble;  give  that  skunk 
Cooney  rope  enough  an'  he'll  come  lookin'  fer  you, 

an'  then "    He  rose  and  stretched  himself  as  he 

spoke,  and  his  guns  bumped  against  his  thighs 
significantly.  "How  are  you  fixed  for  dough, 
Buck?" 

"  Mighty  little  doin'  in  that  way,  Jeb." 

The  Kentuckian  stood  frowning  down  on  the 
youth. 

"  Say,  kid,"  he  remarked  after  a  while,  "  your 
dad,  San  Jose,  once  staked  me  at  the  grub-stores  fer 
six  months  when  I  was  runnin'  in  hard  luck.  He 
was  white,  your  dad  was.  I  paid  him  back  in  coin 
when  my  ill-luck  blizzard  busted,  but  I  ain't  paid 
back  the  kindness."  As  he  spoke  the  big  rough 
fellow  tossed  a  healthy  wad  of  greenbacks  on  to  the 
table  in  front  of  Buckskin  Pete.  "  Your  dad  staked 
me;  I'll  stake  his  cub."    And,  turning  on  his  heel, 
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the  Kentuckian  went  oflf  with  the  long,  slouching 
stride  of  his  class. 

The  next  evening  Buckskin  Pete,  dressed  in  his 
perfect-fitting  buckskin  garb,  strolled  into  the 
gaming- room  of  the  Buffalo  Saloon  and  seated  him- 
self behind  a  table  that  contained  a  gambler's  lay- 
out, and  Whippet,  garbed  like  a  prospector,  grey 
woollen  shirt,  cord  trousers  tucked  into  high  boots, 
stood  near  chewing  tobacco  placidly  and  making 
jocose  faces  at  all  and  sundry.  Buck  had  rented  the 
right  to  run  a  gaming-table  from  the  saloon-keeper, 
and  had  started  on  his  dead  father's  profession.  Soon 
the  news  ran  through  the  camp  like  storm  water 
down  a  drain ;  everyone  knew  that  the  lad  was  within 
his  rights  in  starting  a  table,  as  he  was  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pine  Ridge,  but  all  the  same,  the 
camp  was  aware  it  was  an  open  challenge  to  Sheriff 
Cooney,  and  Bartley  Smith,  the  bar-tender  of  the 
rival  saloon,  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  whole  camp 
when  he  remarked  : 

"  Sure  that  kid  o'  San  Jos6's  has  got  sand  in  his 
crop ;  he  ain't  no  four-flusher." 

Night  after  night  Buck  was  at  his  table,  cold, 
imperturbable,  polite  to  all  with  a  deadly  chilly  sort 
of  politeness  that  held  everyone  aloof,  whilst  Whippet, 
hovering  by,  provided  the  geniality.  Men  would  slap 
Whippet  on  the  shoulder  in  good  camaraderie  and 

call  him  a  regular  old  son  of  a ,  and  Whippet, 

who  knew  his  market,  would  respond  to  the  rough 
and  ill-spoken  but  well-meant  pleasantry  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  which  seldom  failed  to  raise  a  ready 
grin,  but  no  one  ever  slapped  Buckskin  Pete  on  the 
back,  or  ventured  upon  familiarities  with  him.  His 
coolness,  whether  winning  or  losing,  soon  became  a 
proverb  of  the  camp ;  it  did  not  matter  how  the  luck 
ran,  he  was  always  the  same.    Sometimes  for  a  week 
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on  end  the  fortunes  of  the  game  would  run  his  way 
in  a  flood,  and  his  bank  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  his  eyes  never  grew  brighter,  no  flush  crept  under 
his  tan.  At  other  periods  the  goddess  of  chance  turned 
her  back  upon  him  day  in  and  day  out,  until  more 
than  once  he  was  right  down  to  his  last  few  dollars, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  closing  down  his  game,  but 
the  keenest  watcher  could  not  have  detected  a  sign 
of  moodiness  about  him ;  he  was  just  Buckskin  Pete, 
whether  fortune  frowned  or  smiled. 

Only  once  in  the  first  couple  of  months  was  there 
any  sign  of  a  disturbance  at  his  table.  On  that 
occasion,  Victor  Calligan,  the  team  runner,  who  had 
won  a  small  fortune  from  Buck,  ventured  to  be  rudely 
familiar,  and  Buck  quietly  and  in  purring  tones  put 
him  in  his  place,  and  Victor  went  away  that  night 
dripping  impertinences  as  a  dog  drips  saliva. 

"  Got  one  hell  of  a  big  opinion  of  himself,  that 
pup,"  he  confided  to  a  crowd  at  the  drinking-bar. 
''He  wants  trimmin'  both  comb  an'  hackle,"  added 
Victor. 

Of  course  some  busybody  spread  the  story  until 
it  reached  Buck's  ears.  He  only  curled  his  lip  and 
let  the  story  go,  and  this  gave  some  of  the  regular 
element  the  idea  that  San  Jos6's  son  was  not  such 
a  very  deadly  proposition  after  all,  and  amongst 
themselves  they  began  to  speak  of  him  as  ''the 
crooked  kid  who  was  run  out  of  Pine  Ridge."  This 
also  reached  Buck's  ears,  and  again  his  lip  curled. 

There  came  a  night  when  Victor  Calligan  returned 
to  the  table  and  set  his  stakes  high,  and  this  time 
the  luck  was  with  the  young  gambler.  Coldly  he 
raked  in  his  winnings,  and  met  every  challenge  for 
higher  stakes  that  Victor  flung  out,  until  Victor 
stood  spitting  curses  with  wallet  empty ;  then,  noting 
the  silent  encouragement  offered  him  by  the  tough 
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element,  he  laughed  nastily  and  said  in  a  voice  that 
could  be  heard  by  all : 

'*  Say,  Buckskin  Pete,  you  sure  can  make  them 
cyards  talk  any  time  yew  want  'em.  I  don't  wonder 
Sheriff  Cooney  invited  you  to  vamoose  from  Pine 
Ridge." 

A  death-like  stillness  fell  upon  the  room ;  men 
dealing  or  receiving  cards  stopped  motionless.  Buck 
rose  from  his  chair  like  a  piece  of  elastic  that  has 
suddenly  been  loosed;  both  his  hands  were  up  chest 
high,  both  his  guns  were  in  evidence  hanging  low 
from  his  belt.  Vic  Calligan's  hands  were  on  the 
butts  of  both  his  weapons ;  he  had  every  advantage. 

"  Meanin'  jest  what,  Vic  Calligan?" 

Buck's  voice  was  like  the  clicking  of  a  metallic 
machine. 

''Hell,  I  guess  you  get  my  meanin'  plain  enough, 
Buck." 

As  the  answer  rolled  out,  there  was  a  snigger  from 
the  toughs. 

The  next  moment  down  flashed  both  Buck's  hands, 
and  there  followed  two  flashes  and  two  snarling 
reports,  and  Victor  Calligan  reeled  a  bit  on  one  side 
and  fell  stiff.  Buck  had  fired  from  his  hips,  and  had 
beaten  Calligan  to  the  draw,  in  spite  of  the  big 
advantage  the  challenger  had  had. 

Whippet  bent  over  the  dead  man;  then,  rising,  he 
said  in  his  queer  Cockney  way  : 

*'  Inquest  termorrer  at  eleving-thirty." 

Having  made  this  announcement  he  faced  the 
crowd  squarely,  and  everyone  noticed  Whippet  had 
his  fighting  face  on. 

Jeb  Fanshaw  duly  organised  the  necessary  inquest, 
and  saw  to  it  that  he  himself  was  elected  foreman, 
and  the  verdict  he  recorded  was  that  *'  Victor 
Calligan,    team    runner,    came   to   a   lawful   endin% 
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through  challenging  a  quicker  man  that  himself  to 
a  shooting-match,  the  said  Calligan  being  fully 
armed  and  ready  for  hostilities  when  he  tore  into 
trouble  bald-headed." 

Jim  Cooney  was  present  at  the  inquest  with  a 
strong  following,  but  he  was  too  careful  of  his  own 
skin  to  interfere,  even  when  Jeb  remarked  : 

''In  Kentucky,  where  I  were  raised,  we  always 
recorded  these  solemn  obsequies  formal  like  an' 
proper.  Here,  bar-tender,  hand  over  your  bar-book, 
an'  we'll  notch  the  findin'  of  this  jury  in  the  book, 
in  between  the  items  down  fer  drinks." 

All  the  jurymen  and  witnesses  signed  the  record; 
those  who  could  write  putting  their  names,  those 
who  could  not  just  notching  down  a  cross  and  a 
thumb-mark,  which  was  the  old  Indian  sign  of  a 
seal. 

The  big  gathering  was  just  about  to  disperse  when 
Buckskin  Pete,  stepping  out  into  an  open  space  on 
the  floor,  held  every  eye.  His  boyish  figure  was 
drawn  up  to  its  full,  his  face  was  like  a  mask,  his 
eyes  were  on  the  sheriff's,  and  Cooney  paled  to  the 
lips  under  the  unflinching  gaze.  Buck's  voice,  low 
and  quiet,  as  when  he  called  the  game  at  his  own 
table,  broke  the  hush. 

''  Sheriff  Cooney,  you've  heard  the  findin'  of  the 
jury;  have  you  any  remarks  to  make?  If  you  have, 
make  'em  now." 

All  eyes  left  Buck  and  centred  on  the  big  sheriff, 
who  stood  swallowing  hard,  his  cruel,  sly  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  the  desires  he  had  not  the  grit  to  put  into 
execution.  Whippet,  who  seemed  possessed  of  a 
devil,  made  one  of  his  faces,  his  indiarubber  features 
working  like  something  pulled  by  wires,  and  a  titter 
ran  round  the  big  room.  Still  Cooney  did  not  speak ; 
Ids  eyes  were  glued  to  the  long,   tapering,   brown 
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fingers  of  Buckskin  Pete  that  rested  lightly  on  the 
butts  of  his  guns. 

*'  Don't  look  as  if  Mister  Cooney's  throwin'  round 
no  flowers  o'  eloquence  terday,  Buck,"  chirruped 
Whippet. 

Cooney  shot  the  speaker  a  malignant  glance,  which, 
far  from  cowing  the  ex-pugilist,  only  caused  him  to 
put  a  query. 

*'  'Aven't  found  out  yet  who  it  were  who  busted 
Bat  Masterson's  top-piece  while  he  was  roostin'  in  his 
camp,  'ave  you,  sheriff?" 

At  this  sneering  reminder  of  the  downfall  of  the 
popular  young  idol  of  the  frontier,  which  Whippet 
had  so  adroitly  served  up,  there  came  a  growl  from 
Jeb  Fanshaw's  heavily  armed  contingent  that  made 
the  Cooney  clan  close  up  and  feel  that  their  weapons 
were  loose  in  their  scabbards.  The  sheriff  was  not  a 
coward,  but  he  knew  by  the  way  the  hunters  present 
had  carelessly  allowed  the  muzzles  of  their  buffalo 
guns  to  point  in  his  direction  that,  as  Whippet 
afterwards  graphically  expressed  it,  "  there  wasn't 
the  thickness  o'  the  edge  o'  the  ace  of  hearts 
between  Jim  Cooney  an'  the  'obbs  o'  hell  at  that 
moment." 

The  sheriff  made  a  bluff  to  save  his  face. 

"  I  ain't  learned  who  it  was  busted  up  Bat  yet ; 
when  I  do  learn,  there's  goin'  to  be  a  necktie  party, 
an'  don't  you  fergit  it." 

"  Really." 

The  solitary  word  came  sibilantly  from  Buckskin 
Pete's  mouth,  and  again  all  eyes  were  focussed  upon 
him.  A  world  of  unspoken  sarcasm  lay  in  the  curves 
of  his  half-smiling  lips,  his  eyes  were  volumes  of 
insolence  and  unbelief.  One  of  Cooney's  hands 
twitched  and  half  dropped  to  his  belt.  Buck's  head 
shot   forward   serpent-like,    but   his   hands   did    not 
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move.  He  did  not  know  it,  but  it  wa-s  his  dead 
father's  pose  all  over  again.  But  Mr.  Cooney  knew, 
and  his  hand  never  reached  his  belt;  he  moved 
towards  the  door  blusteringly,  and  Buck's  voice  rose 
jeeringly  : 

'*  If  the  camp  never  knows  who  planned  the  attempt 
to  kill  Bat  till  you  tell  the  news,  Cooney,  there  won't 
be  any  hemp  needed  for  a  hangin'  till  hell's  a 
infirmary  for  invalids." 

Cooney  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  the  big  rough 
voice  of  Jeb  Fanshaw  bellowed  : 

"  By  God,  son,  you've  called  down  the  sheriff  o' 
Pine  Eidge,  an'  the  drinks  are  on  me.  Come  an' 
licker,  boys."  Seizing  a  bottle  the  half-savage 
Kentuckian  waved  it  high,  shouting:  ''Here's  to 
San  Jos6's  kid,  here's  to  Buckskin  Pete." 

At  this  outburst  Whippet  showed  his  elation  by 
working  his  face  overtime  as  he  joined  in  the  carouse, 
but  Buck,  seating  himself  at  his  gaming  table,  sat 
shuffling  a  deck  of  cards,  his  face  as  emotionless  as 
a  dead  man's.  He  had  fulfilled  one  of  his  boasts, 
he  had  shamed  his  enemy  and  had  made  him  eat 
dirt  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  men  who 
would  never  forget,  but  would  hand  his  shame  down 
until  it  became  a  by -word  on  the  border. 

From  that  hour,  though  they  knew  he  was  no  use 
on  the  trail,  the  border-men  accepted  Whippet  as  one 
of  themselves,  which  made  him  serenely  happy,  and 
he  started  to  let  his  bristly  hair  grow  long  in  true 
border  fashion.  One  day,  when  his  sandy  hair  had 
about  reached  his  collar.  Buck  caught  him  frowning 
at  himself  in  a  glass. 

"Whose  little  dog  bitin'  you  now.  Whippet?"  he 
demanded,  for  to  this  loyal  pardner  he  always  unbent 
when  alone,  for  he  had  sensed  the  Londoner's  sterling 
worth  and  splendid  faithfulness. 
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''Hit's  my  'air,"  muttered  Whippet.  ''Hit's  my 
carmine  'air  that's  worryin'  me." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,"  said  his  pardner  with  one  of  his  whimsical 
faces,  "  I  'opes  some  day  to  go  back  to  my  old  'ome 
in  Shoreditch,  an'  if  I  went  with  'air  like  this  they 
wouldn't  'arf  guv  me." 

"  Shucks." 

"Well,  when  I  was  a  kid,"  growled  Whippet,  "I 
once  'ad  a  job  as  an  'elper  to  a  barber;  you  cud 
get  an  'apenny  shave  and  an'  'air-cut  fer  a  brown 
in  that  'igh-class  emporium  in  Shoreditch.  We  used 
ter  feed  the  dog  on  the  bits  that  come  away  in  the 
shaves;  that  dog  used  ter  'ave  an  'igh  old  time  on 
Sundays  when  the  place  was  full.  One  day  a  French 
hartist  came  in  fer  an  'air-trim;  'e  didn't  want  his 
'air  cut,  'e  wanted  it  singed,  an'  he'd  brought  two 
long  narrer-gutted  wax-tapers  fer  the  barber  ter  do 
the  singein'.  Our  boss  didn't  know  nothin'  about 
singein',  but  he  wasn't  the  sort  to  let  on  to  a  French 
guy  about  his  hignorance,  so  'e  lights  up  both  tapers 
an'  began  burnin'  off  the  fluffy  bits,  an'  whistlin'  as 
if  'e'd  been  doin'  it  all  his  blanky  life.  'E  were  doin' 
fine,  an'  had  got  that  French  guy  frizzled  all  down 
one  side  like  a  French  poodle,  when  a  noosboy  pokes 
'is  'ead  in  the  door  an'  sees  him.  He  gaped  for  a 
bit,  then  he  yelled  to  a  bunch  o'  his  pals  across  the 
lane  :  '  Hi  yi,  come  'ere  quick ;  th'  barber's  got  a 
bloke  in  the  chair  an'  he's  lookin^  for  'em  in  his  blanky 
'ead  wiff  a  candle.' " 


Chapter  XI  The  Sheriff's  Kevengb 

During  the  months  Buckskin  Pete  was  plying  his 
calling  as  a  gambler  in  the  now  amazingly  flourishing 
gold  camp,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  humiliating 
Sheriff  Cooney,  not  by  loud -mouthed  threats,  but  by 
a  cold,  measured,  and  open  contempt ;  he  never 
seemed  to  thrust  himself  across  Cooney's  path,  yet 
whenever  there  was  anything  of  public  importance 
in  progress.  Buck  always  managed  to  be  there,  and 
he  was  always  in  opposition  to  his  enemy  in  a  bitterly 
sarcastic  way.  Had  this  happened  in  Pine  Ridge 
or  any  of  the  big  timber  camps,  the  sheriff,  backed 
by  the  cattle  barons  and  the  timber  wolves,  would 
surely  have  got  rid  of  him  in  short  order,  but  it  was 
a  different  proposition  in  the  mining  camp  where 
there  were  hundreds  of  prospectors,  each  working 
off  his  own  bat,  and  all  independent  of  any  organiza- 
tion; these  men  far  out-numbered  the  cattle  barons 
and  timber  wolves,  who  had  forsaken  their  usual 
calling  in  order  to  stake  out  gold  claims,  on  the  off- 
chance  of  growing  rich  quickly,  and  in  their  rough 
way  the  genuine  gold -seekers  were  drawn  to  the 
young  gamester;  they  had  all  heard  his  story,  and 
they  knew  he  was  stacking  up  against  the  sheriff 
in  order  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  the  lad's 
fearless  openness  in  his  defiance  won  their  good  will. 
They  wondered  a  good  deal  why  Cooney  did  not  take 
up  Buck's  challenge  and  shoot  him  up,  but  they  did 
not  know  as  much  about  the  youth  as  Cooney  did, 
for  the  sheriff  was  well  aware  of  Buck's  uncanny 
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quickness  and  sureness  with  a  gun.  Bud  McCormick 
once  remarked  to  Cooney  : 

"  Say,  Jim,  that  pup  of  San  Jos6's  is  makin'  you 
as  cheap  as  mud;  even  our  own  boys  are  sayin' 
you've  got  cold  feet ;  the  whelp  throws  the  laugh 
at  you  whenever  he  meets  you.  Why  don't  you  pick 
a  time  when  he  ain't  ready  fer  trouble  an'  pump  a 
whole  packet  o'  lead  into  him?" 

**  I  sure  will.  Bud,  if  you'll  tell  me  the  moment, 
night  or  day,  when  he  ain't  watchin'  out  fer  Jest 
such  a  break  from  me.  It's  his  cussed  Indian  blood ; 
he's  never  off  his  guard,  never,  night  or  day.  I  might 
get  him,  but  he'd  sure  to  get  me ;  he's  quicker  'n  the 
flash  of  his  own  gun.  I'll  get  him  in  my  own  way, 
sure  as  I  got  Bat  Masterson." 

**  Talkin'  of  Bat,"  responded  Bud,  "  I  wonder  what 
became  o'  Spotted  Bull." 

**  Got  me  beat  to  a  frazzle,"  replied  Cooney.  "  It's 
the  mysteriousest  thing  I  ever  bumped  up  against. 
He  did  Bat  in  all  right,  accordin'  to  contract,  but 
he  didn't  take  his  skelp,  an'  he  was  as  hungry  fer 
Bat's  hayr  as  a  starved  coyote  fer  offal,  an'  none  o' 
Yellow  Fang's  braves  caught  him  killin'  Bat,  or 
they'd  have  skelped  him,  an'  made  a  song  about  it."  . 

"  Wisht  we  could  throw  the  blame  o'  Bat's  affair 
on  Spotted  Bull,"  growled  Bud.  ''The  hunter  gang 
air  layin'  fer  us  fer  that;  our  boys  air  most  afraid 
to  move  out  o'  camp.  Sam  Hyams  an'  Crock  Lucifer 
went  out  on  a  job  fer  us  an'  ain't  been  seen  or  heard 
of  since,  an'  what's  more,  I'll  bet  they  ain't  goin' 
to  be  heard  of  any  more  till  Judgment  Day;  the 
blanky  hunters  got  'em  sure." 

"  Thet's  the  cussedness  of  it.  Bud ;  we  can't  throw 
the  blame  on  the  redskins;  if  we  did.  Spotted  Bull's 
brother.  Hooded  Snake,  would  give  us  away.  It's 
a  mighty  good  job  fer  us  Bat  is  loco." 
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"  Sure  he's  loco,  Jim?"  demanded  Bud  uneasily. 

''  Sure.  I've  had  a  watch  kep'  on  Yellow  Fang's 
village.  Bat's  as  loco  as  a  bull  moose  in  the  matin' 
time;  he's  so  thin  now  he's  on  his  feet  he  can't 
throw  a  shadder,  an'  he  sits  in  the  shade  of  a  tree 
most  all  day  holdin'  the  hand  o'  that  yaller-haired 
white  squaw,  Dream  Flower." 

''  Iphm,  if  Bat  sits  all  day  holdin'  a  young  squaw's 
hand  he's  sure  loco;  that  wasn't  his  style." 

"  We  needn't  worrit  any  about  Bat.  Old  Cedar 
Leaf  cured  the  outside  of  his  haid,  but  she  couldn't 
mend  the  inside." 

''  All  the  same,  Jim,  I'd  shape  up  to  my  grub  a 
heap  healthier  if  I  knowed  Bat  was  planted  a  few 
feet  underground.  If  he  ever  gets  well  an'  grows 
wise  to  our  part  in  what  happened  to  him  at  the 
spring " 

Bud  made  an  eloquent  gesture,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  his  meaning  in  Cooney's  mind. 

Buckskin  Pete  at  odd  intervals  had  a  habit  of  dis- 
appearing from  the  mining-camp  for  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  on  such  occasions  Whippet  ran  the 
gaming-table,  and  his  good  humour  and  unending  wit 
made  him  popular,  whether  winning  or  losing.  It 
had  long  been  recognised  in  the  camp  that  both 
Buck  and  Whippet  were  square  gamesters;  they  ran 
the  hazards  of  the  game  and  never  gave  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  to  anyone  to  question  their  honesty.  For 
all  that,  the  stigma  that  Cooney  had  cast  upon  them 
by  running  their  outfit  out  of  Pine  Ridge  clung  to 
them  like  an  evil  odour ;  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and 
some  beast  is  always  ready  to  throw  a  stone,  just 
as  a  slur  cast  on  a  woman's  name  by  some  low-down 
thing  not  fit  to  husk  acorns  in  hell  will  wreck  her 
happiness  for  life. 

One  evening  a  fellow  who  had  had  a  bad  run  of 
luck  at  the  table  whilst  Buck  was  away  threw  the 
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Pine  Ridge  incident  into  Whippet's  teeth.  Whippet 
rose. 

*' Gents,"  he  said,  ''this  game  is  closed  for  'arf 
an  hour;  we're  goin'  to  enjoy  our  little  selves.  Will 
the  two  gents  who  evaporates  music  from  the  'arp 
an'  fiddle  kindly  oblige  with  'Wigs  on  the  Green'? 
It's  a  melody  I'm  needin'." 

Everyone  grinned;  they  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  happen,  but  they  were  ripe  for  fun  of  some 
sort  when  Whippet  took  the  floor  in  this  fashion,  and 
they  loved  him  for  his  oddities.  The  music  started — 
so  did  Whippet. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  write  '  Pine  Ridge '  all  over  you, 
senyor,  an'  if  you  pull  a  knife  or  a  gun,  you  big 
stiff,  Jeb  Fanshaw  will  shoot  your  ribs  out — one  at 
a  time.  You  can  kick  an'  gouge  an'  bite  an'  butt, 
or  enjoy  yer  little  self  in  any  old  way  you  like.  Hi'm 
only  goin'  to  use  my  'ands," 

As  long  as  that  camp  lasted  men  talked  of  the 
things  Whippet  did  to  the  insulter  of  his  manhood. 
Ten  times  the  big  brute  dropped,  and  intimated  that 
the  plank  he  was  lying  upon  suited  him  nicely,  but 
each  time  the  lean,  wiry,  ten-stone  fellow  in  front  of 
him  ordered  him  to  rise,  and  compelled  him  to 
do  so. 

"  You've  picked  the  wrong  plank,  matey,"  he  would 
gurgle,  his  indiarubber  face  working  like  a  whole 
comic  opera  in  action.  "When  Hi  want  you  to  go 
to  sleep  Hi'll  give  you  a  sleepin' -powder  made  in 
London." 

It  was  Jeb  Fanshaw  who  at  last  stayed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  I  sure  think  that  will  about  do,  son,"  the  big 
Kentuckian  laughed  to  Whippet.  "  I've  been  walkin' 
round  this  gent,"  he  added,  *'  an'  I  can't  tell  the  front 
of  him  from  the  back." 

"It's  your  say-so,  Jeb,"  cooed  Whippet.     "It's  a 
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good  job  fer  'im  'e  didn't  make  me  lose  my  temper; 
I'd  ha'  done  things  to  'im  if  'e  'ad,  the  blighter." 

Jeb  only  voiced  public  opinion  when  he  queried  in 
his  jovial  way  : 

"  Say,  son,  if  this  is  what  you  durned  well  do 
when  you're  happy,  what  happens  when  you're 
riled?" 

Everyone  knew  of  Buckskin  Pete's  habit  of  throw- 
ing his  leg  over  his  horse  and  slipping  away  at  odd 
intervals,  but  only  Whippet  knew  where  he  went.  On 
each  return  Whippet  would  ask  : 

"  'Ow's  that  poor  loco  gettin'  on  now.  Buck?" 

"  Loco  be  durned.  Bat's  about  as  loco  as  you  are. 
I  guess  he'll  have  something  to  remark  to  you  for 
spreadin'  that  story  when  his  strength  comes  back," 
Buck  would  answer,  and  Whippet  would  grin. 

One  day  after  such  a  return,  he  remarked  to 
Buck: 

"  You  say  Bat  ain't  loco,  but  that  old  hunter 
pardner  of  his  thinks  he  is;  he  goes  out  to  see  Bat 
oftener  than  you  do,  an'  he  thinks  Bat  is  clean  on 
the  roof." 

"  Why?" 

''  Because  he  says  Bat  never  talks  of  gettin'  even 
with  Cooney,  though  he  knows  the  darned  sheriff  had 
a  hand  in  what  happened  to  him  at  the  spring." 

"  Bat  ain't  the  lalkin'  sort.  The  first  thing  Cooney 
will  know  he'll  be  lookin'  into  Bat's  guns." 

"  Don't  talk,  don't  'e?"  chuckled  Whippet.  *'  You 
should  'ear  the  old  'unter  on  that  subjec'.  'E  says 
Bat  talks  more'n  'e  ever  'card  him,  but  it's  fool 
talk  about  buildin'  a  log  cabin  in  a  gulch  not  far  from 
Yellow  Fang's  'untin' -grounds." 

''That  all?" 

"  Not  'arf .  Bat  talks  of  goin'  on  the  marry  as 
soon  as  he's  properly  mended  an'  got  his  strength 
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again.  The  old  'unter  says  Spotted  Bull's  little  axe 
must  have  touched  somethin'  soft  under  the  bone  in 
Bat's  head  an'  spoilt  the  best  young  'unter  that  ever 
took  the  trail." 

'•'■  Going  to  marry  Moon-on-the-Water?"  inquired 
Buck,  with  an  indifiference  that  might  have  .fooled 
anyone  who  did  not  love  him  as  Whippet  did. 

"  Like  to  make  a  bet,  Buck?" 

^'What  on?" 

*'Well,  I'll  bet  you  all  I've  made  out  o'  our  table 
Bat  marries  old  Cedar  Leaf " 

"What?  Say,  Whippet,  you've  been  hittin'  the 
bottle  while  I've  been  away  this  trip,  hittin'  it  hard, 
too.    Bat  marry  old  Cedar  Leaf.    Why,  you " 

*'  When  a  gent's  offerin'  to  make  a  bet.  Buck,  it 
ain't  manners  to  choke  him  off  in  th'  middle.  I  was 
goin'  to  bet  Bat  '11  marry  old  Cedar  Leaf  before  he  '11 
marry  Moon-on-the-Water.  'E's  up  the  pole  an'  over 
the  roof  over  Dream  Flower;  she's  nursed  him  day 
an'  night  these  three  months,  an' " 

Whippet  looked  up  and  grinned  until  he  looked 
more  like  a  defaced  gargoyle  than  ever,  for  Buck 
had  risen  suddenly  and  left  the  room.  Whippet 
followed  the  retreating  form  with  eyes  that  yearned 
like  the  eyes  of  a  hand-raised  spaniel. 

"  You  dear  young  devil,"  he  muttered  in  a  voice 
strangely  tender.  *'  I've  took  a  load  as  big  as  St. 
Paul's  off  yer  'eart,  you  spunky  young  devil — my 
p-a-r-dner." 

After  that  conversation  Buck's  visits  to  Yellow 
Fang's  village,  ostensibly  to  see  how  his  friend  Bat 
was  progressing,  became  more  frequent  than  before. 
He  always  slipped  out  of  the  mining-camp  in  such 
a  stealthy  manner  that  the  Cooney  rough-necks  could 
not  even  guess  when  he  was  going  to  travel,  and  he 
never   followed   any   beaten   trail.     All   his   Indian 
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instincts  were  awake,  for  he  knew  that  the  sheriff's 
crooked  gang  would  get  him  if  they  could  do  so  with 
safety  to  themselves.  Often  he  would  go  for  a  short 
ride  and  then  turn  back  to  camp  and  attend  to  his 
professional  work.  Sometimes  Jeb  Fanshaw  or  one 
of  the  hunters  would  ride  with  him  on  his  short 
expeditions,  and  in  this  way  he  kept  his  enemies  on 
tenter-hooks.  He  revelled  in  the  danger  and  gloried 
in  pitting  his  wits  against  his  foes,  and  always  he 
rode  armed  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  Old 
Cedar  Leaf  never  ceased  to  warn  him  to  be  watchful, 
and  on  a  good  many  occasions  when  he  left  the 
Navajo  village  to  return  to  camp,  the  war-wise  old 
squaw  saw  to  it  that  Navajo  braves  rode  like  ghosts 
in  front  and  on  either  side  of  him,  screening  him,  all 
unknown  to  himself,  from  a  treacherous  attack. 
Bat's  hunter  friends,  prowling  in  the  wilds  after 
pelts  or  meat,  watched  over  him  in  a  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive fashion.  He  did  not  know  these  facts, 
but  the  Cooney  crowd  did;  they  had  good  cause  to 
know :  the  only  warning  they  ever  received  was  the 
whistling  of  a  bullet  past  their  ears,  or  the  song  of 
a  red  man's  arrow. 

One  moonlit  night,  as  Buckskin  Pete  was  canter- 
ing quietly  back  to  the  gold-camp,  his  eyes  alert, 
his  ears  pricked,  he  failed  to  note  a  silent  tragedy 
of  the  wilds.  Garcia  Paoli,  horse  thief,  cattle  rustler, 
and  employ^  of  Sheriff  Cooney,  had  spent  a  whole 
day  in  listless  laziness  in  a  little  canyon  midway 
between  Yellow  Fang's  village  and  the  mining-camp ; 
it  was  nothing  new  for  Garcia  to  spend  a  lazy  day 
in  the  wilds,  because  laziness  was  bred  in  his  bone. 
He  had  been  out  scouting  for  Cooney  and  had  picked 
up  Buck's  tracks  as  the  young  gamester  rode  to 
Yellow  Fang's  location. 

"Ah,"  mused  Garcia,  "you  have  ridden  out  this 
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way,  but  you  are  too  wise  a  horrihre  to  come  back 
on  your  own  trail."  So  he  scouted  round  carefully 
until  he  came  to  the  little  gulch,  and  there  he  picked 
up  an  old  trail  made  by  Buck's  horse.  **  I  have  a 
hunch  you  will  come  back  this  way.  Buckskin  Pete," 
he  mused.  "  If  you  don't,  I  shall  lose  a  day  and  a 
night;  if  you  do " 

He  grinned  evilly  as  he  planted  his  beautiful 
mare,  and  then  laid  himself  down  at  his  ease  on  a 
narrow  ledge  that  overlooked  the  gulch ;  he  had  plenty 
of  ready-cooked  food,  and  a  good  supply  of  aguante 
and  tobacco.  He  smoked  many  cigarettes  and  fed 
himself,  and  at  times  took  a  short  siesta,  and 
occasionally  he  crept  like  a  great  lizard  along  his 
rocky  ledge  to  a  spot  where  he  could  overlook  his 
glorious  mare  doing  herself  well  on  the  abundant 
grass.  Garcia  loved  that  bonny  mare;  so  did  Moon- 
on-the-Water,  who  saw  the  equine  beauty  just  before 
sundown. 

One  glance  at  the  saddle  richly  embossed  with 
silver  told  Moon -on -the- Water  who  was  the  owner  of 
the  equine  beauty,  and  the  Navajo  maid  shod  her 
feet  with  silence,  for  Garcia  had  an  evil  reputation 
where  women,  white  or  red,  were  concerned.  With 
wonderful  subtlety  she  scouted  until  she  located  the 
Mexican  lying  prone  on  his  narrow  ledge,  with  his 
ornamental  rifle  lying  flat  on  the  rock  in  front  of 
him.  Garcia' s  pose  and  position,  his  cleverly  hidden 
horse,  told  the  Indian  maid  his  mission  there  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  shouted  it  aloud.  Fixing  herself 
between  the  rocks  so  that  she  could  watch  the  far- 
end  of  the  gulch  by  which  Buck  would  enter  if  he 
came  that  route,  and  at  the  same  time  could  note 
every  movement  of  the  human  panther  on  the  ledge, 
Moon-on-the-Water  waited.  She  had  left  Buckskin 
Pete  in  her  father's  village  that  morning,  and  had 
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slipped  away  on  a  scouting  mission  of  her  own ;  it 
was  not  Moon-on-the-Water's  way  to  make  herself 
cheap  to  any  man,  and  Buck's  aloofness  had  stung 
her  pride.  She  saw  him  ride  into  the  gulch  as  the 
silver  moon  lit  it  like  a  shimmering  sea;  she  saw 
Garcia  rise  carefully  to  one  knee  and  lift  his  gun ; 
then  her  bow  twanged,  and  Garcia  slipped  very 
quietly  forward  on  his  stomach  again,  but  this  time 
his  eyes  were  not  searching  the  gulch  for  Buckskin 
Pete;  his  life  had  gone  where  the  moonlight  comes 
from.  When  Buck  had  ridden  unsuspiciously  past 
the  spot  that  would  have  been  his  grave,  Moon-on- 
the-Water  slipped  quietly  down  and  set  the  lovely 
mare  free  so  that  she  could  feed  and  find  water  at 
will;  then  she  went  to  Garcia  and  carefully  removed 
her  arrow.  She  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  grim 
tragedy. 

"  You  were  a  coyote,"  she  said,  speaking  to  the 
dead  man,  ''  and  the  coyotes  will  bury  you." 

Old  Cedar  Leaf  was  the  only  person  she  told  her 
story  to,  whilst  the  terrible  old  squaw  listened  as 
to  a  tale  of  a  leaf  that  had  fallen,  not  a  life.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  story  she  said  : 

''And,  little  one,  you  do  not  love  this  young  man, 
Buck,  eh?" 

Moon-on-the-Water  shrugged  her  slender  shoulders. 

"  His  mother  was  of  our  people,"  was  her  only 
reply,  and  she  went  on  threading  beads  upon  her  new 
moccasins,  and  Cedar  Leaf  smiled,  remembering  the 
days  when  her  withered  breasts  were  young,  and  she 
had  vainly  loved  San  Jose,  the  young  man's  father, 
with  a  love  that  made  her  understand  the  arrow 
speeding  from  Moon-on-the-Water's  bow. 

A  week  or  two  after  Garcia  had  gone  where  the 
moonbeams  grow,  the  mining-camp  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  great  chief,  Yellow 
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Fang,  and  two  braves  riding  in  with  a  white-faced 
youth  who  looked  still  very  much  of  a  skeleton.  No 
one  would  have  recognised  the  young  fellow  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  long  black  streamers  of  human  hair 
that  hung  from  his  bridle-rein.  It  was  Bat  Master- 
son,  come  back  to  the  white  men  again.  The  chief 
slid  from  his  mustang  at  the  door  of  the  Buffalo 
Saloon  and  helped  the  young  borderer  down  from  his 
horse,  and  in  a  moment  fifty  pairs  of  hands  were 
reaching  out  to  grasp  Bat's  in  eager  welcome.  It 
was  Buck  and  Whippet  who  took  possession  of  him 
whilst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others  died  away  to 
silence,  for  Bat's  big,  beautiful  eyes  that  had  been 
wont  to  dance  with  wickedness  were  almost  glassy ; 
he  smiled  wanly,  but  his  eyes  were  expressionless. 

*'  It  ain't  Bat  thet's  come  back,  it's  only  his  shell," 
growled  Jeb  Fanshaw;  then,  with  an  awful  outbreak 
of  profanity,  the  huge  Kentuckian  cried  :  "  Boys,  if 
I  was  dead  sure  this  was  Jim  Cooney's  work,  I'd 
go  right  now  an'  blow  more  holes  in  his  hide  than 
you'd  fill  with  porcupine  quills."  Then,  with  another 
glance  at  Bat,  who  was  stumbling  forward  between 
Buck  and  Whippet,  he  growled  out  a  full-blooded 
curse :  "  Sure  I'd  sooner  ha'  seen  the  poor  kid 
brought  back  stone  stiff  an'  cold  than  see  him  like 
this — loco,  as  a  blind  buzzard  in  a  blizzard." 

Possibly  if  Jeb  had  been  privileged  to  see  Bat 
Masterson  a  few  minutes  later  sitting  on  the  side  of 
Buck's  bed  talking  in  his  quiet,  incisive  way  to 
Whippet  and  the  young  gamester,  he  might  have 
modified  his  opinion  concerning  Bat's  sanity.  The 
young  borderer  looked  a  terrible  wreck  physically, 
his  deathly  white  face,  hollow  cheeks,  big,  weary- 
looking  Irish  eyes  and  claw-like  hands  all  testifying 
to  the  drastic  nature  of  his  dead  foeman's  attack. 

"  Say,  son,"  grinned  Whippet,  "  you  are  the  limit 
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as  a  half-loony  young  'unter;  you  did  it  so  well  you 
near  convinced  me  it  was  natural.  How  long  is  this 
to  last,  eh?" 

'^  Dunno,  old-timer,"  replied  Bat  without  the 
shadow  of  a  smile.  "  It  all  depends  on  how  long  it 
takes  me  to  get  my  strength  back."  His  lantern 
jaws  shut  like  the  jaws  of  a  mastiff  on  a  bone,  and 
a  glitter  came  into  his  eyes.  '^You're  sure,"  he 
asked  after  a  pause,  "  about  what  you've  told  me, 
Buck?" 

"  Concernin'  what?" 

"  Concernin'  the  part  Jim  Cooney  played  in  settin' 
Spotted  Bull  on  my  trail." 

"I'm  mostly  sure  when  I  say  a  thing,  Bat." 

"That's  all  right  then,  pardner.  I  knew  the  red^ 
skin  hated  me  well  enough  to  wipe  me  out,  if  he  could, 
without  any  promptin'  from  the  sheriff;  we  had  old 
grudges  to  settle,  me  an'  Spotted  Bull,  but  I  don't 
think  he'd  have  come  so  near  gettin'  me  if  Cooney 
hadn't  had  me  watched,  an'  as  soon  as  I  get  well 
enough  to  hold  my  nerve  steady,  I'm  goin'  to  walk 
right  up  to  Mr.  Cooney  an'  call  him  down  in  front  of 
his  gang  an'  blow  his  light  out." 

"P'r'aps." 

As  Buckskin  Pete  uttered  this  single  word,  a 
peculiar  smile  twisted  his  lips. 

"  No  *  p'r'aps '  about  it,  pardner.  As  soon  as  I'm 
well  I'll  send  him  word  by  Jeb  Fanshaw  that  I'm 
goin'  to  bore  him  on  sight — or  him  me." 

Buck  touched  Bat  as  if  to  hold  his  attention. 

"  Don't  fergit.  Bat,  there's  others  who  want  Jim 
Cooney  worse  than  you  do." 

"  Meanin'  you.  Buck?" 

"  Meanin'  me.  Bat." 

The  two  young  fellows  looked  squarely  at  each 
other,  and  Whippet,  with  his  shrewd  common  sense, 
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noted  the  queer  streak  of  half-antagonism  that  so 
often  sprang  up  between  the  pair.  Firstly  there 
had  been  the  sort  of  half- rivalry  that  always  exists 
whei^  two  young  fellows  are  renowned  for  their  skill 
with  weapons ;  then  had  come  the  jealousy  over  Moon- 
on-the- Water,  which  Bat  had  accentuated  by  his  Irish 
love  of  flirting  with  anything  beautiful  in  the  feminine 
species,  for  Bat  was  Irish  to  the  bone,  though 
American  by  adoption ;  now  they  were  rivals  in  their 
hate  of  a  man. 

*'  It    wouldn't    take    one    hell    of    a   lot,"    mused 
Whippet,  ''  to  make  them  two  spunky  young  terriers 
stone  ugly  enemies,  an'   one's  my  pardner  an'  the 
♦other's  my  pal." 
m^     Yellow  Fang  and  his  two  braves  had  ridden  on 
their  homeward  way  as  soon  as  they  had  delivered 
Bat  to  his  friends,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  sheriff's 
picked  men,  led  by  Bud  McCormick,  had  slipped  out 
of  camp  into  the  woods  in  their  wake,  only,  however, 
to  return  even  more  expeditiously  than  they  left, 
rf'   ''  Mighty  soon  back.  Bud,"  growled  Cooney. 

**Yep,  Jim,  an'  mighty  glad  ter  get  back  with  my 
hayr  on." 

^'  Gettin'  thunderin'  fearful  fer  that  hayr  o'  yours, 
Bud.': 

"  It's  not  bad  hayr  neither,"  snarled  Bud,  "  but  I 
tell  you,  Jim,  it  was  standin'  up  like  growin'  corn 
until  I  got  clear  of  them  woods." 

*'  'Fraid  of  three  redskins,  eh,  Bud? — an'  you  had 
six  border  toughs  behind  you." 

'*Th-r-ee  redskins,  Jim?"  Bud  leant  forward  and 
poked  the  sheriff  in  the  chest  with  a  forefinger.  "  You 
come  down  to  earth,  Jim;  you're  away  up  in  the 
clouds,  if  you  think  you're  goin'  to  catch  old  Yeller 
Fang  nappin'.  Why,  the  first  thing  we  knowed,  we 
had  redskins  all  round  us;  they  was  thicker 'n  the 
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trees,  an'  they  was  the  picked  braves  o'  the  Navajo 
tribe,  an'  yew  know  what  they  are  like." 

"  The  durned  chief  had  an  escort  waitin'  fer  him, 
eh.  Bud?" 

''  Dunno,  Jim ;  I  gathered  the  idee  he  had  'em 
waitin'  fer  us.'' 

"I'll  wager  Buckskin  Pete  planned  that,  Bud." 

"  Mebbeso,  but  I  think  it  was  that  old  she-panther, 
Cedar  Leaf,  I  been  in  Navajo  country  most  o'  my 
life,  an'  I've  heerd  how  she  sees  visions  an'  gives 
warnin's  to  her  people." 

"Visions  is  pipe  dreams,"  sneered  Cooney. 

"  This  one  wasn't,"  grinned  Bud.  "  If  that  bunch 
o'  Navajos  hadn't  been  in  the  woods,  Yellow  Fang 
an'  his  two  braves  who  brought  Bat  into  camp  would 
be  vulture-meat  by  now." 

"  Was  old  Cedar  Leaf  with  the  braves  who 
surrounded  you?" 

"  No,  but  Moon-on-the-Water  was.  She's  the  first 
squaw  I've  ever  knowed  to  take  the  warpath,  an'  she 
knows  the  job." 

"How'd  you  escape  without  a  scrap?" 

"  Well,"  drawled  Bud,  "  we  lost  interest  in  Yellow 
Fang  as  soon  as  we  saw  Moon-on-the-Water  an'  her 
outfit,  an',  Jim,  we  all  had  pressin'  business  back  in 
camp,  an'  if  there  was  any  curl  in  our  hayr  when 
we  started,  there  wasn't  any  to  speak  of  as  we  was 
ridin'  fer  home." 

A  few  evenings  later  Buck,  Whippet,  and  Bat  were 
talking  together  in  Whippet's  room. 

"  'Eard  the  news?"  demanded  the  Londoner. 

"  Name  it,"  drawled  Buck. 

"  Cooney  has  struck  it  rich  on  the  Blue  Quartz 
reefs." 

"  The  claims  his  gang  jumped  from  that  bunch  of 
Swedes,  eh?"  put  in  Bat. 
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''  Yep,"  answered  Whippet,  adding :  "I  ain't 
bubblin'  over  with  love  fer  squareheads  on  general 
principles,  but  that  same  jumpin'  was  a  raw  deal  on 
the  Swedes." 

**  It's  the  fourth  deal  of  Cooney's  that  has  panned 
out  rich;  he  must  have  a  pile  by  now,"  mused 
Buck. 

"  He's  one  of  the  richest  men  in  camp,"  grumbled 
Whippet.  '^  Say,  pardners,  ain't  it  strange  how 
the  devil  stacks  all  the  cards  in  favour  o'  that 
kind  o'  skunk?  The  square  sort  don't  seem  to  prosper 
none,  but  the  crooks  gets  their  pockets  so  full  the 
pockets  burst  an'  fills  up  the  legs  o'  their  pants. 
I  'ope  one  o'  those  Swedes  will  go  loco  an'  blow 
a  tunnel  through  the  middle  of  Mister  Cooney  with 
a  double-barrelled  shot-gun  at  short  range." 

*'  Cooney  will  get  his,  son,"  said  Bat  quietly,  and 
Whippet  noticed  that  for  the  first  time  Bat  was 
wearing  a  gun,  and  his  dexter  hand  had  dropped  to 
the  butt  of  it  as  he  spoke  : 

As  Whippet  left  the  room,  he  was  murmuring : 

"  No,  on  second  thoughts,  I  ain't  envyin'  Mister 
Cooney  none." 

Left  alone  Bat  and  Buck  fell  into  a  long  silence, 
which  the  buffalo  hunter  broke  by  remarking : 

"  Goin'  out  to  Yellow  Fang's  village  soon,  pard?" 

"  No ;  why?" 

Bat  pulled  at  his  pipe  before  answering  the  query, 
and  his  expression  became  very  thoughtful,  as  if  he 
meditated  saying  something  that  might  take  him 
where  the  ice  was  thin,  considering  the  touchy 
nature  of  his  questioner's  temper.  Buckskin  Pete  did 
not  help  him  any,  but  lolled  against  the  wall  smoking 
a  cigar  and  waiting.  At  last  Bat  seemed  to  have 
mentally  mapped  out  his  course,  for  he  said  : 

"I  wish  I  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  the  ride 
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without  putting  my  health  back,  for  I'd  like  to  go 
with  you,  Buck,  when  you  do  go,  but  I  ain't 
taking  any  chances  of  making  myself  sick  again 
at  present." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  when  I  do  go,  eh?" 

Buck  put  the  question  carelessly,  and  Bat  gave  the 
ghost  of  a  laugh. 

'^Well,  hardly,  pard;  a  feller  has  to  do  his  own 
love-makin',  anyway,  I  mean  to  do  mine,  an'  I  guess 
Dream  Flower  ain't  the  sort  to  care  for  another  feller 
doin'  my  courtin'  fer  me." 

Like  a  flash  came  Buckskin  Pete's  reply  : 

"  Bat,  are  you  on  the  dead  level  with  Dream 
Flower?" 

As  if  moved  by  a  galvanic  shock  Bat  was  on  his 
feet,  his  Irish  eyes  glinting  war. 

''  Say,  Buck,  are  you  huntin'  fer  trouble?  If  so, 
come  at  it  in  another  way  an'  leave  my  girl's  name 
out  o'  it." 

Buck  did  not  shift  his  indolent  position  by  an 
inch,  but  his  eyes  met  the  other's  in  fearless  fashion. 

"  I  was  thinkin'  of  Dream  Flower,  not  of  you. 
Bat." 

"What  in  hell  has  Dream  Flower  got  to  do  with 
you?  Guess  I  can  do  all  the  thinkin'  on  her  account 
that's  required.  Buck." 

"  Don't  burn  your  boots,  Bat ;  I  remember  the  day 
the  great  sachem,  Karminia,  sort  of  put  Dream 
Flower  in  my  keepin'." 

"Well,"  snapped  Bat,  "ferget  it  from  to-day. 
I'm  man  enough  to  look  after  my  own  girl." 

Without  a  word  Buck  reached  out  his  right  hand, 
and  after  a  moment  Bat  took  it,  and  again  they 
smoked  in  silence  until  Bat  remarked  : 

"  Talkin'  of  Yellow  Fang's  village,  you  sure  know 
the  risk  you  run,  pardner,  every  time  you  go  there?" 
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"I've  dodged  trouble  easily  enough  so  far,  son." 

"  Yep,  Buck,  but  you've  been  as  close  to  bein' 
rubbed  out  as  I  was,  though  perhaps  you  never 
guessed  it." 

"Never  ran  into  anything  to  put  me  off  my  feed, 
Bat." 

"No.  Well,  listen,  an'  I'll  tell  you  what  old 
Cedar  Leaf  told  me,  an'  I'll  take  her  say-so  against 
any  man's  word." 

"So  would  I." 

"Well,  here's  her  story "  and  Bat  told  Buck- 
skin Pete  the  full  story  of  how  Moon-on-the-Water 
had  watched  Garcia  hour  after  hour  in  the  little 
gulch,  and  sped  an  arrow  through  him  as  he  was 
about  to  fire  at  Buck,  "  an',"  he  added,  "  I  kjjew 
that  feller  Garcia ;  he  was  as  crooked  as  a  dead  snake, 
but  he  was  a  death-shot  with  a  long  gun." 

Buckskin  Pete  listened  to  all  appearances  unmoved 
by  the  story  of  the  Indian  maid's  devotion. 

"  Guess  that  arrer  must  hev  surprised  Garcia 
some,"  was  his  only  comment,  and  then  :  "  Well, 
Bat,  it's  most  time  I  was  in  the  gamin'-room  helpin' 
Whippet  with  our  lay-out,"  and  he  lounged  away. 

"  I'd  most  think  he  wasn't  human  if  I  didn't  know 
the  Navajo  blood  that's  in  him,"  muttered  Bat. 

Three  more  moons  came  and  went,  and  life  went 
on  much  as  before ;  men  made  fortunes  and  lost  them 
in  the  gold  camp;  hard  work  predominated  by  day, 
and  the  usual  wild  scenes  were  enacted  at  night. 
Bat  Masterson  made  several  saddle  trips  to  Yellow 
Fang's  village  with  Buck,  ostensibly  to  get  medicine 
from  old  Cedar  Leaf,  but  it  wa«  Dream  Flower  who 
seemed  to  do  him  the  most  good.  If  Buck  went  out 
to  woo  Moon-on-the-Water,  he  was  the  most  unsatis- 
factory lover  a  maid  ever  had,  for  he  always  seemed 
cold  and  aloof  in  her  presence;  as  for  the  chief's 
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daughter,  she  seemed  more  than  ever  an  imp  of 
mischief,  and  her  cavalier  way  of  treating  Buck 
might  well  have  caused  him  to  doubt,  or  at  least  to 
discount,  the  story  of  the  arrow  that  she  had  sent 
through  Garcia's  body. 

On  one  of  the  visits  the  young  men  paid,  they 
found  Yellow  Fang  and  most  of  his  men  preparing 
for  the  great  annual  hunt  which  would  take  them 
afar  and  provide  the  pemmican  for  the  coming 
winter. 

**  I'd  like  to  go  with  Yellow  Fang,"  said  Bat,  "for 
I  feel  a  month  at  the  old  game  would  jest  about  put 
me  into  as  good  shape  as  I've  ever  been,  but " 

"  Why  not  go?"  demanded  old  Cedar  Leaf,  to  whom 
he  had  spoken. 

"  I  dunno ;  it  would  brace  me  up  an'  make  me  fit 
fer  a  job  I've  got  on  my  mind." 

"  You  mean  about  Cooney?" 

"Yep;  Cooney  an'  his  gang." 

Cedar  Leaf  only  looked  intently  at  him,  but  said 
nothing,  and  Bat  continued  : 

"  I  got  a  sort  o'  hunch  things  is  goin'  to  happen." 

"  Someone  is  walking  on  your  heart,  young  wolf 
with  the  old  head." 

"  That's  the  Indian  of  it.  Cedar  Leaf." 

"  Listen  to  the  footsteps  on  your  heart ;  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  you  feel  them." 

"  I  guess  that's  good  medicine,  Cedar  Leaf,  an'  1*11 
go  back  to  camp  with  Buck." 

A  week  or  so  after  this.  Whippet,  who  had  a  city 
man's  trick  of  picking  up  all  the  gossip  that  was 
going,  informed  his  friends  that  there  was  a  story 
current  in  the  camp  that  Jim  Cooney  had  sold  out 
all  his  interests  in  the  various  mining  ventures  he 
was  interested  in. 

"  If  that's  true,  the  sheriff  is  going  to  pull  up  his 
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pegs  an'  fade  away  from  these  parts,"  responded 
Bat,  ''  an'  it's  about  time  I " 

He  did  not  finish  his  speech,  but  drawing  his  guns 
from  his  holsters,  he  cleaned  each  of  them  calmly 
and  methodically,  whilst  Buckskin  Pete  looked  on 
with  an  enigmatical  smile  on  his  lips.  When  Bat 
had  restored  his  guns  to  his  belt,  he  pulled  on  his 
hat,  yawned  in  an  unconcerned  manner,  and  said  : 

"  So  long  fer  a  bit,  boys ;  I'm  goin'  for  a  little 
pasear  down  town." 

Buckskin  Pete  rose  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had 
been  lounging,  pulled  on  his  hat,  and  drawled  in  his 
nonchalant  way  : 

"Thet's  about  my  own  idee,  too.  Bat;  I'm  pinin' 
fer  fresh  air.  So  long.  Whippet — see  you  at  the 
tables  later." 

*'  'Struth,  what  do  you  two  cubs  take  me  for,  a — 
a  whelk?"  growled  Whippet. 

"  I  sure  dunno  the  animal  you  speak  of.  Whippet. 
Is  whelks  ferocious?  queried  Bat. 

"  Garn.  You  two  'adn't  cut  your  eye-teeth  when 
I  was  battlin'  fer  bread — you  an'  yer  mouthfuls  o' 
fresh  air.  I'm  in  on  this  play.  I  ain't  much  good 
with  a  six  gun,  but  I  won't  miss  with  this."  As  he 
spoke  Whippet  dived  an  arm  under  his  bed  and 
produced  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  the  barrels 
sawn  off  to  about  a  couple  of  feet  in  length.  "  There," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I've  loaded  this  little  pop-gun  with 
the  biggest  slugs  I  could  cram  down  the  muzzles, 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  carry  it  down  the  laig  o'  my  pants 
till  the  band  begins  to  play,  then  I'm  goin'  to  produce 
it  an'  a  mild  surprise  at  the  same  time  among  Cooney's 
tough  citizens." 

Bat  looked  at  the  ungodly  weapon  for  a  moment  in 
amazement ;  then  he  drawled  : 

''Well,  old  son,  if  you  loose  off  that  cannon  in  a 
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bar  full  o'  rough-necks,  you'll  be  dead  unlucky  if  you 
don't  collect  your  share  o'  scalps,  if  you  aim  low." 

^'  I  ain't  goin'  to  aim  at  all,"  chortled  Whippet. 
"  I'm  jes'  goin'  to  blaze  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
mob  an'  trust  to  luck." 

The  three  sauntered  carelessly  down  town,  as  if 
bent  on  sampling  the  sights.  Whippet  limping  a  little, 
by  reason  of  what  he  had  hidden  down  his  trousers. 
They  met  plenty  of  the  sheriff's  gang  at  one  place 
or  another,  and  these  men  stared  their  amazement  at 
Bat's  altered  appearance,  for  he  no  longer  looked 
loco  :  he  was  the  old  dare-devil  youth  the  border  had 
known  from  childhood.  His  Irish  eyes  swept  every 
corner  of  every  saloon  he  entered,  and  men  knew 
that  he  was  in  search  of  prey,  and  most  of  them 
could  have  named  it  in  one  guess.  Every  now  and 
then,  when  Whippet  bumped  against  him.  Bat  would 
whisper  : 

''  Fer  the  love  o'  Mike,  be  careful  with  that  cannon, 
son,  or  you'll  blow  your  laig  off." 

They  sampled  the  whole  camp,  but  saw  never  sign 
of  the  sheriff  nor  of  Bud  McOormick.  At  the  saloon 
which  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  men  they 
sought,  Bat,  after  looking  round  in  vain  for  his  foes, 
stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  thus  com- 
manded attention  from  the  crowd  at  the  bar.  He 
held  the  floor  in  silence  for  about  ten  seconds,  and 
Whippet  began  to  draw  something  from  the  leg  of 
his  pants,  and  his  actions  seemed  to  cause  Bat  far 
more  uneasiness  than  the  presence  of  all  the  rough- 
necks. 

''Gents,"  said  Bat,  "if  any  of  you  run  against 
Jim  Cooney,  jest  tell  him  I've  been  combin'  the  camp 
fer  him,  an'  when  I  find  him  I'm  goin'  to  shoot  on 
sight.  He's  a  dirty  coyote,  an'  I  don't  mind  remarkin' 
that  most  o'  his  friends  are  the  same." 
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A  low  murmur  of  anger  buzzed  through  the  saloon, 
and  at  that  sound  Buckskin  Pete,  throwing  off  the 
restraint  of  the  last  months,  leapt  like  a  panther  to 
Bat's  side,  his  magnetic  eyes  ablaze,  his  slender 
sinuous  figure  aquiver. 

"What  Bat  has  said  goes  for  me  too.  We  want 
Cooney  an'  Bud  McOormick,  want  'em  bad,  an'  all 
the  claim- jumpin',  cattle- thievin'  bum  bad  men  in 
Cooney' s  outfit.  There's  a  lot  here  now,"  he  sneered, 
"  who  were  with  Cooney  in  Pine  Ridge  when  me  an' 
my  dad  were  unarmed;  you  were  gay  enough  that 
morning,  you — you  skunks;  why  don't  you  get  gay 
now,  eh?" 

No  one  showed  any  signs  of  getting  gay. 

"Yes,  gents,"  interpolated  another  voice,  "why 
don't  you?" 

It  was  Whippet,  who  had  succeeded  in  lugging  his 
cannon  from  his  pants,  and  now  held  the  muzzles 
pointed  at  the  crowd  at  the  bar,  and  the  bar-tender 
who  noticed  in  an  eye-flash  that  both  hammers  were 
cocked,  ducked  below  the  bar  and  lay  upon  his 
stomach  on  the  floor ;  he  had  seen  sawn-off  shot-guns 
loaded  with  slugs  in  action  before. 

"I  ain't  aimin'  at  no  one  in  pertickler;  any  bird 
in  this  outfit  will  do  fer  me.  I  got  somethin'  to  soot 
all  complaints  in  them  two  barrels  from  a  pen-knife 
to  'orse-shoe  nails ;  I  didn't  put  in  my  iron  bed-knob, 
because  I  cudden't  ram  it  down,  but  you  cudden't 
beat  what  I  did  put  in  fer  variety,  not  if  you  searched 
Petticoat  Lane.     Now,  if  any  o'  you  Cooney  gents 

wud  like  me  to  oblige,  why "    He  waved  the  two 

big  muzzles  along  the  line  at  the  saloon  bar,  and 
the  way  the  rowdies  crouched  and  clung  to  each  other 
was  almost  pathetic.  "  I  was  at  Pine  Ridge  the 
mornin'  Buckskin  Pete  speaks  of,  an'  I  ain't  fergot 
what  was  did  to  me  in  parts  o'  me  that  are  various, 
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an'  Hi'm  waitin'  fer  you  gents  to  get  as  gay  as  you 
was  then." 

''  Fer  Gawd's  sake,  Whippet,  aim  'igh,  or  wait  till 
I  claw  the  cellar- door  open." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  bar-tender  pleading  from 
behind  the  bar,  and  Whippet  was  on  rather  friendly 
terms  with  him,  as  he  happened  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Seven  Dials  to  America. 

There  were  a  dozen  men  in  that  saloon  who  would 
have  taken  a  chance  with  Whippet's  shot-gun  had 
he  been  alone,  but  there  was  not  one  who  dared  to 
reach  for  a  gun  with  those  two  young  men  standing 
with  insolent  ease  and  cold  confidence  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor. 

"  Yew  can  put  up  your  artillery,  Whippet." 

As  Bat's  voice  broke  the  stillness  a  sigh  of  intense 
relief  ran  along  the  bar,  and  Harry,  the  bar-tender, 
arose  and,  wiping  his  brow  with  his  forearm  and 
looking  plaintively  at  Whippet,  «aid  : 

''  Them  remarks  you  made  about  loadin'  yer 
cannon  with  pen-knives  was  'orrid,  son ;  I  lent  you 
mine  last  Sunday,  an'  it  'ad  six  blades." 

''  Yep,  'Arry,  an'  that's  the  one  I  put  in  the  left- 
'and  barrel.    I  meant  it  fer  Bud  McCormick." 

*'  'E  can  'ave  it,"  replied  Harry,  preparing  to  duck 
again. 

The  three  had  just  reached  the  open  air  when  they 
all  heard  the  pounding  of  horse-hoofs  coming  at  a  mad 
rate  down  the  one  street. 

'^P'r'aps  this  is  Bud,"  cried  Whippet.  '"E 
generally  rides  in  'ell  fer  leather." 

**  Easy,  son,"  said  Bat,  ''  you're  most  sure  to  miss 
the  rider,  but  you'll  blow  the  horse  to  bits." 

The  light  from  the  saloon  fell  full  upon  Bat,  and 
Buck,  seeing  how  fair  a  mark  the  young  borderer 
would  make  for  such  a  marksman  as  Bud,  if  the 
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rider  should  prove  to  be  the  deputy -sheriff,  unshipped 
his  left-hand  gun  and  stood  waiting.  Down  the 
street  in  the  mellow  moonlight  raced  a  horse  and 
rider,  the  horse,  a  mustang,  straining  every  nerve, 
the  rider  mercilessly  plying  a  quirt.  When  almost 
opposite  the  group  in  front  of  the  saloon,  the  bare- 
backed rider,  whose  grey  hair  streamed  behind  her, 
fairly  hurled  the  foaming  mustang  back  on  its 
haunches. 

"Bat— Buck." 

Her  voice  shrilled  out  high  and  clear.  Like  a 
panther  Buckskin  Pete  leapt  to  her  side. 

''It's  Cedar  Leaf,"  he  shouted. 

Bat  did  not  stir. 

*'  Throw  your  cannon  on  them  Cooney  coyotes  in 
the  doorway.  Whippet,  an'  if  any  try  to  come  through 
blow  'em  to " 

''Hi'll  start  'em  on  the  way.  Bat." 

Cedar  Leaf  was  speaking  swiftly  in  Navajo  to 
Buck. 

"  Cooney  and  a  crowd  have  carried  off  Moon-on- 
the-Water  and  Dream  Face.  Yellow  Fang  and  our 
braves  are  away  hunting." 

"Which  way  did  they  take?" 

"Give  me  a  fresh  mustang  and  I'll  lead  you," 
replied  the  fierce  old  squaw. 

Bat's  quick  ears  had  heard  Cedar  Leaf's  fate- 
ful message  delivered  to  Buck ;  he  lifted  both  his 
guns  and  covered  the  horses  tethered  outside  the 
saloon. 

"  Them  horses  belong  to  you  Cooney  fellers,"  he 
said ;  "  well,  the  man  that  moves  towards  'em  won't 
ever  move  again." 

Then  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  wild  yell  of  the 
hunters  when  danger  threatens,  and  as  he  did  so 
Buckskin  Pete  ran  towards  the  tethered  horses  and 
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began  unhitching  them.  Jeb  Fanshaw,  prospector 
and  hunter,  heard  Bat's  signal-yell  and  flung  it  on 
in  a  voice  that  was  deep  as  a  bull's  bellow,  and  from 
every  gambling-hell  and  drinking-bar  hunters  and 
good-class  frontiersmen  poured  forth,  and  each  yelled 
as  he  came  bounding  into  the  open  air.  A  swift 
word  or  two  from  Bat  to  the  grim  crowd  of  borderers 
put  them  wise  to  the  situation,  and  they  knew  that 
Oooney  had  struck  at  Bat  through  Dream  Flower, 
the  white  maid  who  had  been  succoured  by  the 
Navajos.  Concerning  Moon-on-the-Water  they  thought 
but  little ;  she  was  a  red  squaw,  and  her  red  kinsmen 
would  doubtless  avenge  her  if  they  could;  but  the 
white  maid,  the  bride-to-be  of  their  youthful  comrade, 
was  a  different  matter.  Jeb  Fanshaw,  the  gaunt 
Kentuckian,  roared  to  the  massed  borderers  : 

''  Boys,  the  winders  o'  hell  air  about  wide  open 
fer  that  Cooney  gent;  he's  been  defilin'  the  atmo- 
sphere too  long.  Them's  my  sentiments,  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  back  'em." 

A  roar,  low,  deep,  and  full  of  tiger-like  savagery, 
answered  Jeb's  brief  oratory. 

"Take  them  hawses  at  the  hitchin'  post,  first,  an' 
the  rest  o'  you  bounce  off  an'  git  your  own,  an'  be 
back  here  on  the  run.  We  don't  only  want  to  ketch 
Cooney  an'  Bud  an'  the  rough-necks  with  them;  we 
want  to  save  them  two  gels  from  shame,  sahe?  an' 
we  mustn't  give  Cooney's  outfit  one  night  to  camp 
in,  or  we'll  be  too  late." 

The  horses  were  soon  found,  for  the  hunters  always 
had  their  beasts  handy,  and  every  horse  was  a  well- 
tried  animal.  Cedar  Leaf,  mounted  on  a  fresh 
mustang,  led  the  way  at  a  pace  which  showed  she 
knew  the  peril  of  delay;  Buckskin  Pete  rode^ close 
on  her  left  hand,  Bat  close  on  her  right,  with 
Whippet  in  close  attendance;  Jeb  led  the  big  posse 
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half  a  dozen  lengths  behind.  The  men  were  talking 
amongst  themselves  as  they  galloped. 

"Cooney  had  this  bit  o'  hell  in  his  mind  when  he 
sold  out  o'  all  his  gold  claims  an'  turned  everything 
into  ready  dollars,"  remarked  one  man. 

**  The  skunk  knew  that  young  Buckskin  meant  to 
make  him  fight  before  he  quitted,  an'  so  he  went  on 
the  run,  an'  took  his  revenge  this  away,  the  blamed 
coyote,"  responded  another. 

Many  and  various  were  the  ways  proposed  for  the 
death  of  each  miscreant,  and  none  of  them  were 
nice. 

They  came  to  the  little  Jacket  Biver,  where  the 
swift  water  ran  knee-deep  to  a  horse  at  the  ford, 
and  here  a  Navajo  scout  informed  Cedar  Leaf  that 
the  ravishers  had  passed  that  way.  Cedar  Leaf, 
always  wise  in  such  matters,  had  flung  the  few  old 
braves  who  had  remained  in  the  village  on  the  trail. 
Through  the  river  they  splashed  at  a  canter,  the 
horses'  hoofs  thumping  the  water  in  all  directions  in 
irregular  cascades;  on  at  a  long  lope  they  travelled 
when  the  river  was  passed,  and  then  Buckskin  Pete, 
who  knew  the  old  Navajo  brave  who  had  acted  as 
Cedar  Leaf's  scout,  drew  his  mustang  back  and  spoke 
to  the  warrior  in  his  native  tongue. 

II  We're  ridin'  too  fast  to  catch  Cooney  before  our 
horses  play  out,"  he  said. 

The  red  man  nodded  his  agreement  to  this  asser- 
tion. 

"  And  if  we  ride  slow  an'  save  our  horses,  the 
jackals  we  hunt  will  have  time  to  camp  and  refresh 
their  horses,  and  whilst  they  camp  the  chief's 
daughter  will  be  the  jackal's  prey." 

Again  the  red  man  signified  that  he  agreed,  but 
this  time  he  lifted  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt  and 
whirled  it  until  it  hissed  through  the  air. 
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*'No,"  said  Buckskin  Pete,  ''no;  they  shall  die 
a  slower  death  than  that,  every  man  of  thSti,  if  the 
maids  are  deflowered." 

The  elderly  Navajo  looked  at  Buck. 

"  Do  you  know  of  the  hollow  mountain  where,  in 
the  time  before  our  fathers'  fathers  were  born,  the 
great  fires  came  up  out  of  the  belly  of  the  ground?" 

"  The  old  volcano?    Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it." 

"It  is  deep,  and  its  sides  are  as  smooth  as  a  life- 
less lake;  anyone  who  goes  down  can  never  climb 
out." 

"  I  know,  though  I  have  never  seen  it." 

"  It  has  a  great  space  at  the  bottom  where  nothing 
will  live,  because  the  desert  sun  shines  down  into 
its  shadeless  depths,  and  the  rocks  will  burn  a  man's 
feet;  there  is  no  water  there." 

"  You  tell  an  old  tale ;  get  to  the  end." 

"It  was  in  the  hollow  mountain  that  our  people 
placed  two  of  our  tribe  who  had  drunken  of  the 
white  men's  fire-water  and  betrayed  the  secret  of  the 
Navajo  gold-mines." 

"  How  long  did  they  live?" 

"  Twelve  moons." 

"You  talk  foolishness;  men  cannot  live  twelve 
moons  in  such  a  place  where  no  water  is." 

"We  let  down  a  little  water  and  a  little  food 
every  day,  and  they  lived  •  until  the  sun  shrivelled 
them  to  bone  and  skin." 

Buckskin  Pete  looked  ahead  of  him  for  a  long  time 
at  Cedar  Leaf,  who,  riding  tirelessly,  led  the  hunt. 
At  last  he  spoke : 

"  That  is  where  and  how  the  men  shall  die  if 
they  have  shamed  Moon-on-the-Water  before  we 
reach  them." 

"It  is  a  good  death,"  grunted  the  Navajo,  " good 
for  coyotes." 
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Buck  spurred  up  to  Cedar  Leaf's  side. 

**  Whe^B  are  the  men  making  for,  the  men  we 
hunt?" 

Cedar  Leaf  pointed  to  a  far-off  mountain-peak  away 
on  her  left  hand.    A  low  cry  broke  from  Buck  : 

**  Are  you  sure?" 

"  I  am  sure." 

"Why?" 

"Cooney  had  a  strong  place  there  long  ago, 
when  he  was  in  love  with  your  mother,  and  your 
father,  San  Jos6,  hunted  him  to  its  very  gates. 
He  was  a  cattle-thief  then,  and  a  leader  of  cattle- 
thieves." 

"Bat  knows  this  country;  he  has  hunted  over  it; 
if  there  is  a  short  way  to  it  Bat  will  know.  Hi, 
Bat,"  he  called  to  Masterson,  who  had  dropped 
back  to  confer  with  some  of  the  older  hunters. 

At  the  call  Bat  drove  his  mustang  forward ;  he  was 
cold  and  quiet. 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  You  know  this  country  we're  headin'  for?" 

"  Yep ;  it's  one  hell  of  a  country  further  ahead, 
all  broke  up,  gulches  an'  canyons  an'  hills  an'  some 
ravines  that  run  right  down  to  the  guts  of  the 
earth." 

Buckskin  Pete  told  Bat  what  Cedar  Leaf  had  said 
concerning  Cooney's  old-time  stronghold,  and  Bat 
snapped  out  an  exclamation  of  surprise  : 

"  It  must  have  been  before  my  time ;  I  never  heard 
of  it.    Whereaway  does  she  say  it  lies?" 

Buck  pointed  to  the  far-off  mountain-peak. 

"  That  so?  Well,  the  gang  we're  followin'  must 
work  to  that  peak  in  a  half  circle  from  here,  unless 
they  know  the  country  inch  by  inch." 

"Why?" 

"WeU,  it's  a  mighty  touchy  bit  of  riding  by  the 
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route  they're  takin'  through  the  mountains,  but  that 
route  is  child's  play  to  attempting  to  cross  the 
basin." 

"We  must  cross  the  basin,  Bat,  if  we're  to  head 
'em  off  and  save  the  girls." 

"  There's  a  few  old  hunters  in  our  crowd  who  will 
follow  me,  Buck;  they  know  the  basin,  an'  enough 
of  us  may  get  across  to  hold  up  Cooney.  It's  no 
use  the  rest  comin' ;  they'd  only  delay  us  by  gettin' 
pickled  in  the  ravines." 

"All  right,  Bat.     Pick  your  men." 

They  had  been  loping  along  as  they  talked,  and 
Bat  did  not  draw  bridle  as  he  explained  the  situation 
to  Jeb's  crowd. 

"I'll  take  all  who  know  the  basin  and  like  to  sit 
in  the  game  with  me  to  a  finish,  an'  we'll  do  our  best 
to  head  those  coyotes  off  an'  hold  'em  up  till  the 
rest  of  you  come  up  behind  'em,  an'  if  we  get  'em 
between  our  two  fires,  we'll  make  a  finish.  Jeb  an* 
Buckskin  Pete  will  lead  those  who  cling  close  to 
Cooney's  trail." 

"  I'm  ridin'  across  the  basin.  Bat,  with  the  Navajo 
warrior;  he  knows  it  back  an'  edge." 

"  Better  go  with  Jeb,  Buck." 

"Not  on  your  life.  I  don't  know  this  basin,  but 
I  can  ride  as  well  as  the  best  warriors  in  the  Navajo 
tribe,  an'  better." 

"  It's  no  blamed  good  me  arguin'  with  you.  Buck, 
so  ride  with  us  if  you  feel  you  must.  Whippet," 
cried  Bat,  "  you  stick  as  close  as  you  can  to  Jeb,  an* 
do  what  he  tells  you." 

"  Me?  I'm  goin'  where  Buck  goes ;  he's  my 
pardner." 

"You'd  break  your  neck  before  you'd  been  in  the 
basin  an  hour.  Quit  foolin'.  We've  got  to  ride  our 
horses  up  the  face  of  cliffs  where  scarce  a  cat  cud 
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climb,  an'  we've  got  to  ride  'em  an'  slide  'em  down 
the  edges  of  precipices."  * 

"Well,  old  son,  can't  you  tie  me  on?  I  won't 
holler  if  my  'orse  goes  over  the  edge." 

''  Shut  your  mouth,  or  I'll  shoot  your  horse  under 
you  right  now.  Grab  his  bridle-rein,  one  o'  you 
fellers,  an'  keep  the  spunky  fool  frOm  committin' 
suicide." 

In  spite  of  his  protests.  Whippet  was  forced  to 
remain  with  Jeb's  party,  and  he  soon  learned  that 
even  that  trail  demanded  all  the  horsemanship  he 
possessed  and  a  bit  over. 

Into  the  terrible  basin  Bat  and  Buck  and  the 
Navajo  led  the  little  band  of  hunters.  A  hundred 
times  that  night  they  escaped  death  by  a  hair's- 
breadth.  Buckskin  Pete,  though  a  stranger  there, 
seemed  to  develop  the  instinct  of  some  night-prowling 
beast  of  prey.  At  one  spot  his  mustang  gave  a  snort, 
and  dug  its  fore-hoofs  into  the  rocky  soil,  and  Buck 
flung  himself  backwards  with  all  his  might  on  the 
reins,  whilst  he  shouted  a  warning  cry  to  the  others. 
A  swift  inspection  of  the  spot  disclosed  a  vast  fissure 
split  by  some  ancient  earthquake,  and  its  depth  none 
could  even  guess. 

''  Mighty  narrow  shave  that  time,"  growled  a 
hunter.  ''  Guess  you  cud  bury  an  army  in  there,  an' 
never  find  'em." 

At  another  spot  only  the  quick  ears  of  the  Navajo 
saved  them  all  from  destruction.  They  were  trotting 
their  tired  horses  down  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the 
Indian  noticed  the  hollow  sound  the  horse-hoofs 
made.  His  cry  of  alarm  halted  the  advance,  and  he 
and  Buck  went  gingerly  forward  on  foot.  A  few 
minutes  sufficed  for  their  inspection.  Buck  came 
back,  walking  gingerly  as  if  he  feared  the  soil  under- 
foot might  give  way  with  his  single  weight. 
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"  Get  back,'^  he  commanded,  "  an'  go  one  at  a 
time.  We've  been  ridin'  down  on  a  holler  crust ;  the 
earth  has  all  been  scooped  out  by  wind  storms  or 
water  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  an'  there's  one 
hell  o'  a  long  drop  from  here  to  the  bottom." 

One  at  a  time  they  made  their  way  to  safety,  each 
man  walking  and  leading  his  horse  for  fear  a  rider's 
weight  might  crack  the  thin  crust." 

"  I  sure  understand  now  why  Cooney  took  the  risk 
of  the  long  detour ;  he  knew  this  basin,"  was  Buck's 
comment. 

Fifty  times  before  they  got  across  that  basin  they 
came  within  an  ace  of  disaster.  At  a  point  where 
what  appeared  to  be  a  level  stretch  of  sand.  Buck, 
who  was  in  the  lead,  suddenly  felt  his  mustang  sink 
to  its  hocks.  Like  an  eel  he  was  out  of  the  saddle, 
and  he  felt  his  feet  sinking  beneath  him. 

"  Hold  up  all,"  he  shouted.  '*  It's  shiftin'  sand 
underfoot." 

Bat  was  beside  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
though  he  floundered  up  to  the  tops  of  his  high  boots 
as  he  struggled  forward.  Bat  reached  down  a  hand 
and  grabbed  a  fistful  of  the  stuff  underfoot  and  put 
it  to  his  lips. 

"I  reckoned  so,"  he  exclaimed.  "It  ain't  sand; 
it's  ashes,  an'  there's  a  mighty  big  patch  of  it. 
Boys,"  he  cried,  "it's  one  o'  them  cussed  ash-plains. 
I  was  caught  in  one  like  this  once  when  I  was  on 
the  run  from  a  gang  o'  redskins  who  wanted  my 
hayr.  I  got  across  by  keepin'  my  horse  movin',  but 
it  was  a  near  thing.    I  had  the  luck  not  to  run  into 

one  o'  the  deep  patches;  if  I'd  done  so "     The 

gesture  he  made  was  eloquent. 

"If  we  hunt  round  till  we  find  a  patch  we  can 
cross  on  with  safety,  we'll  never  reach  the  ridge  in 
time  to  cut  Cooney  an'  his  toughs  off,  an'  if  he  gets 
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to  his  stronghold  he'll  laugh  at  us,"  said  Buck, 
speaking  in  the  quiet  conversational  way  that  marked 
him  in  a  crisis. 

The  hunters  were  all  peering  into  the  grey  of  the 
coming  dawn  seeking  for  a  sign  of  a  crossing. 

*'  It  ain't  fair  to  ask  you  fellers  to  take  a  chance 
of  bein'  buried  alive,"  cried  Buck.  "  It's  my  girl 
Cooney  has  got,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  gamble  on  gettin' 
over.  If  I'm  done  in,  I  sure  can't  help  it;  if  I  live 
to  get  across,  I'll  kill  Cooney.    So  long." 

He  slid  to  saddle  in  the  sinuous  way  that  was 
typical  of  him,  and  as  he  moved  off  he  heard  Bat  call 
cheerily  to  the  hunters  : 

*'So  long,  boys;  you've  been  good  sports,  this 
circus  belongs  to  me  an'  Buckskin  Pete,"  and  by  that 
speech  Buck  knew  the  young  frontiersman  was  follow- 
ing to  the  death. 

Never  once  did  he  turn  his  head.  He  had  fixed  his 
half-Indian  gaze  on  a  far-off  hill,  and  was  making 
for  it,  his  gallant  mustang  sometimes  knee  deep  in 
ash  as  fine  as  flour,  sometimes  belly  deep.  Buck 
had  all  his  work  cut  out  without  any  backward 
glances,  but  if  he  had  looked,  he  would  have  seen 
the  whole  outfit  ploughing,  blundering,  struggling 
along  in  his  wake;  not  a  man  had  shown  the  white 
feather. 

They  got  across  and  hit  firm  sand  and  grass  and 
water,  but  they  looked  like  sheeted  ghosts  all  garbed 
in  grey,  horses  and  men  smothered  in  grey  ash  from 
hair  to  heels ;  they  looked  like  a  squadron  of  dead 
men  riding  in  their  shrouds.  Buckskin  Pete  and 
Bat  had  been  fresh  with  the  freshness  of  their 
throbbing  youth  when  they  entered  that  inferno  of 
struggle  and  torment;  they  were  men  full  fledged 
when  they  came  out,  ay,  and  leaders  of  men,  as 
they  stood  gasping  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  twitch- 

20 
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ing  muscles,  with  the  sweat  pouring  from  every  pore 
in  their  skins.  Even  the  gaunt  skin  and  bone  Navajo 
warrior  was  wet  with  sweat  from  scalp-lock  to 
moccasins.  Some  of  the  hunters,  as  they  wiped  their 
faces,  brought  away  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  and 
many  a  man  amongst  them  had  little  hair  to  boast 
of  on  the  morrow — the  alkali  in  the  ashes  had 
attended  to  that — and  manlike  they  had  done  it  all, 
risked  all,  to  save  from  shame  two  maids,  and  that 
is  the  stuff  true  men  are  made  of.  If  women  only 
knew  what  they  are  throwing  away  whilst  seeking 
to  grasp  the  things  that  nature  intended  men  to  do, 
they  would  set  a  higher  price  upon  mere  woman- 
hood, and  climb  back  to  the  Alpine  heights  of 
femininity,  to  be  worshipped  and  worked  for  by  the 
real  red-blooded  men,  who  are  the  only  ones  that 
count.  Not  a  man  in  the  party  could  utter  a  word ; 
their  tongues  were  shrivelled  like  leather,  their  lips 
were  cracked  and  twisted,  their  throats  felt  like 
sanded  floors,  but  they  led  the  half-dead  horses  to 
the  pool  below  the  spring,  and  when  they  had  half 
slaked  their  burning  thirst,  they  drove  them  into  the 
grass,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  men  buried 
their  own  grim  faces  in  the  water;  then  all  but 
Buckskin  Pete  and  Bat  rolled  over  to  snatch  an  eye- 
ful of  sleep.  Leaning  against  a  shelving  rock,  the 
two  watched  the  dawn  light  up  the  circular  ranges. 

"Guess  we've  turned  the  trick  on  Jim  Cooney, 
Buck." 

"Yep,  Bat,  if '» 

"  If  what,  son?" 

"  If  he  didn't  camp  back  there  last  night.     If  he 

camped "     Buck   swallowed   hard   and   left   his 

speech  unfinished,  but  Buck  knew  his  companion 
had  taken  his  meaning,  for  he  heard  Bat's  teeth 
grating  together  as  the  strong  jaws  clinched. 
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"  Buck "    The  word  came  almost  in  a  sob,  and 

Buckskin  Pete  thrust  out  a  hand  which  the  other 
grasped.  "Buck  boy,  I  know  I've  been  some  wild, 
but — I — loved  that  little  gel,  Dream  Flower,  with  a 
snow-pure  kind  o'  love,  an'  it's  all  because  o'  their 
hate  o'  me  that  Cooney  an'  Bud  McCormick  hev 
rustled  her.  I  was  goin'  to  kill  'em  on  sight,  but 
I  ain't  goin'  to  now.  I'll  find  out  which  one  man- 
handled my  little  gel,  an'  I'll  take  him  into  that  ash 
hell,  an'  walk  him  about  until  he's  dyin',  an'  then 
bring  him  out  an'  feed  him  up  an'  walk  him  in  again, 
an'  I'll  keep  him  at  it  till  the  ash  alkali  makes  his 
bones  so  brittle  he'll  be  afraid  to  cough  fer  fear  o' 
breakin'." 

"Hope  Jeb  an'  his  bunch  don't  come  up  with  'em 
an'  kill  'em.  Old  Cedar  Leaf's  a  she-wolf  on  a  trail, 
Bat." 

When  the  horses  were  refreshed  Buckskin  Pete  led 
the  party  up  the  slope  until  they  came  to  the  old 
trail  that  led  to  Cooney's  stronghold.  Down  leapt 
Buck  and  Bat.  A  swift  survey  told  them  all  they 
needed  to  know :  Cooney  and  his  gang  had  not 
passed. 

"Let's  leave  the  hawses  an'  scout  along  an'  meet 
Cooney  by  that  big  wall  of  rock  that  seems  to  be 
holdin'  this  part  of  the  world  up,"  advised  Bat. 

They  carefully  dusted  rifles  and  six  guns,  then, 
like  a  band  of  singed  grizzlies  driven  by  a  forest 
fire,  they  took  the  trail.  An  hour's  stealthy  scouting 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill  which  looked 
down  into  a  dell  where  water  could  be  seen  bubbling 
in  a  sparkling  stream  that  leapt  over  the  razor-like 
edge  of  the  rocks  that  looked  down  into  the  basin. 

"  None  o'  that  water  ever  reaches  to  the  basin," 
remarked  a  hunter  after  a  glance  below. 

"  Why?" 
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It  was  Bat's  query. 

''Because  the  floor  o'  the  basin  is  so  durned  far 
away,  the  water  turns  into  mist  before  it  can  reach 
the  earth.  If  a  man  went  over  that  edge,  I  sort  o' 
calculate  he'd  be  three  times  dead  before  he'd  bump 
anything  solid.  If  I  was  a  bird  I  don't  think  I'd 
pick  that  spot  to  learn  to  fly  in." 

The  Navajo  had  gone  on  ahead  scouting;  suddenly 
he  reappeared,  his  face  impassive,  but  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing.   It  was  to  Buck  that  he  spoke  : 

'' Cooney  comin'."  * 

"  Duck  out  of  sight,  quick." 

Buck's  voice,  though  low,  was  full  of  fierce  energy, 
and  every  man  went  to  cover  as  only  old  Indian 
fighters  know  how.  The  Navajo  had  gone  with 
Buckskin  Pete.  Scarcely  had  they  concealed  them- 
selves ere  the  red  man  said  : 

"  Cedar  Leaf  an'  Jeb  comin'  too,  comin'  quick." 

Buck  passed  the  second  item  of  news  on,  and  savage 
growls  denoted  the  pleasure  the  information  gave. 

(( We've  got  'em.  Buck.  Jeb's  crowd  won't  let  'em 
break  back ;  they  can't  bust  through  us,  an'  the  cliffs 
that  gird  the  basin  are  steeper  here  than  the  sides  of 
a  wall." 

There  was  a  lull  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  over 
the  opposite  hill  that  led  down  into  the  dell,  rode 
Cooney  and  Bud  McCormick  with  the  two  girls 
between  them.  Behind  them  rode  as  choice  a  set  of 
border  ruffians  as  ever  missed  a  set  of  hempen 
halters. 

One  of  Bat's  hunters  chuckled  : 

"  Cooney  an'  Bud  air  as  good  as  daid,"  he  drawled, 
''an'  yet  they  look  so  almighty  cocksure  o'  them- 
selves." 

When  he  reached  the  running  water,  Cooney  swung 
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out  of  saddle,  apparently  unwearied  by  the  long  and 
strenuous  travel,  and  Bud  followed.  The  watchers 
could  plainly  hear  the  sheriff's  commands. 

**  Off  saddle  an'  drink  the  hawses,  an'  put  'em  in 
the  best  grass;  some  o'  you  rustle  a  fire  an'  boil  the 
corfee."  Then,  turning  to  the  maidens,  who  had 
dismounted  without  waiting  for  orders,  he  spoke 
menacingly.  "  Now,  you  sluts,  sit  over  thar,  an'  don't 
try  any  Injun  tricks  with  me,  or " 

He  shook  his  rawhide  riding  quirt  at  them  in  a 
manner  which  showed  his  were  no  idle  threats. 

Dream  Flower  shrank  from  the  ruffian's  fury,  but 
Moon-on-the-Water,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  great 
chief's  daughter,  drew  her  slender  figure  up  lance 
straight  and  threw  a  protecting  arm  around  the 
white  maid;  her  little  head  was  held  high,  her  lips 
curled  scornfully,  her  right  hand  hanging  by  her 
side  was  clenched,  one  moccasined  foot  was  flung 
forward — she  looked  the  incarnation  of  mute  defiance, 
and  a  lot  of  the  rustlers  grinned.  Swiftly  Cooney 
swung  his  rawhide;  twice  it  fell  across  the  slender 
shoulders  that  gleamed  bare  in  the  morning  light, 
and  the  blood  came  with  each  blow.  Buckskin  Pete 
half  lifted  his  rifle,  but  Bat  hissed  in  his  ear  : 

**Not  thet,  son,  not  thet.  We'll  eat  thet  dog's 
heart  fer  them  blows." 

Moon-on-the-Water  took  the  cruel  strokes  as  if  they 
had  been  dew  falling  upon  her,  and  Bud  McCormick 
roared  : 

"  Thet's  all  right,  Jim ;  cut  up  yr  own  gel  if  you 
feel  like  it,  but  I'll  do  all  the  quirtin'  that's  needed 
fer  mine." 

Cooney  scowled  at  Moon-on-the-Water,  then  with  a 
string  of  language  foul  enough  to  have  blasted  him, 
he  said : 
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"  Wait  till  I  get  you  to  my  stockade,  you  red  devil ; 
I'll  tame  you  some.'' 

The  girl,  as  if  tempting  the  ruffian  to  kill  her,  flung 
back  a  taunt. 

"  Buckskin  Pete  is  on  your  trail,  you  jackal.  Buck 
will  tame  you." 

Cooney  sprang  at  her,  and,  catching  her  by  the 
throat,  shook  her  until  she  choked,  and  in  that 
moment  Jeb  Fanshaw's  bull-like  voice  roared  a  threat 
and  an  order : 

"Unhand  that  girl,  Cooney,  or  I'll  bore  you." 

Jeb's  crowd  had  leapt  to  the  hill-top,  and  Cedar 
Leaf  wa«  with  them.  Swift  as  lightning  Sheriff 
Cooney  clasped  Moon-on-the-Water  in  his  powerful 
arms  and  held  her  as  a  shield  against  the  Kentuckian's 
rifle.  Bud  McCormick,  slower  of  wit,  but  quite  as 
quick  in  action  as  his  leader,  grasped  Dream  Flower 
and  held  her  against  his  broad  chest,  and  Cooney 
laughed  as  he  yelled  : 

"  Shoot,  an'  be  durned  to  you,  Jeb." 

The  sheriff's  roughs  were  willing  enough  to  make 
a  fight  of  it  with  the  Kentuckian's  party;  they  had 
seized  their  weapons,  and  stood  scowling  up  at  their 
pursuers.    In  numbers  they  were  about  equal. 

It  was  whilst  peace  or  war  hovered  in  the  balance 
that  Buckskin  Pete  startled  both  parties  by  rising 
from  behind  a  boulder,  his  rifle  in  his  hands,  and 
close  beside  him  rose  Bat  and  the  hunters  and  the 
Navajo  warrior.  A  roar  of  satisfaction  and  triumph 
broke  from  the  Kentuckian  and  his  party. 

"Got  you,  Cooney,  got  you  between  two  fires." 

"  Got  nothin',"  yelled  the  sheriff  defiantly,  and  he 
stepped  right  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  that  frowned 
down  on  the  rocky  basin  three  hundred  feet  below. 
Bud  followed,  holding  Dream  Flower  in  his  clasp. 
"  Say,  you.  Buckskin  Pete,  an*  you.  Bat,  if  any  o' 
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you  pull  a  trigger  or  come  a  yard  nearer  we  throw 
these  two  wenches  over  the  cliff,  an'  take  our  chance 
with  you." 

^'  Euchred,"  muttered  Bat.  *'  That  yeller  dog  has 
got  us  euchred,  Buck.  If  we  fire  he'll  sure  do  what 
he  says." 

Cooney's  toughs  stood  grinning  at  their  leader's 
nimble  -  wittedness ;  many  a  time  and  oft  he  had 
turned  a  losing  game  into  a  winning  one  by  the 
swift  working  of  his  nimble  brain.  They  were  not 
eager  to  fight  now.  They  saw  Buck's  party  between 
them  and  the  stronghold  they  had  been  making  for; 
they  were  shrewd  enough  to  know  it  would  not  be 
long  before  Yellow  Fang  and  his  warriors  would 
arrive  to  help  their  foes,  and  nothing  but  Cooney's 
wits  could  save  them,  so  they  backed  up  his  play. 

''  Say,  Buckskin,"  yelled  Cooney,  *'  how  long 
do  you  want  me  to  stand  here  nursin'  your  doll? 
She  seems  to  like  it,  but  she's  heavier  than  she 
looks." 

"  Yew  durned  cur,"  roared  Jeb,  who  was  writhing 
with  impotent  rage. 

Cooney  only  laughed  back  tauntingly. 

"  Make  your  game.  Buckskin  Pete,  only  make  it 
quick,"  he  cried  a  minute  later.  "We  ain't  goin' 
to  wait  here  till  Yellow  Fang  an'  his  reds  come  to 
help  you.  If  you  fellers  say  peace,  why,  we'll  come 
to  terms ;  if  you  say  anything  else,  it's  over  the  edge 
fer  these  two  dolls,  an'  we'll  take  a  chance  in  a  scrap 
with  you." 

It  was  old  Cedar  Leaf  who  solved  the  problem. 
Ignoring  entreaties  and  threats,  she  marched  straight 
down  to  Cooney. 

"What  you  want?"  she  demanded. 

"  Let  Buckskin  an'  Bat  an'  the  hunters  pass  down 
this  way  one  at  a  time,  an'  join  Jeb,  an'  give  me 
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three  hours'  start  with  my  men,  and  I'll  let  the  two 
squaws  go  free." 

Cedar  Leaf  pondered  a  moment,  then  she  put  a 
swift  question  to  Moon-on-the-Water  in  her  own 
tongue.  Cooney  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  query, 
for  he  sneered  evilly,  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  both  the  squaws  are  as  we  found  'em ;  they 
ain't  come  by  nothin'  from  me  an'  Bud,  though  if 

we'd  reached  my  stronghold "    His  evil  eyes  said 

the  rest. 

Moon-on-the-Water's  reply  to  the  old  squaw's 
question  satisfied  Cedar  Leaf  that  the  maids  had 
escaped  with  nothing  worse  than  a  brutal  handling. 

''I  go  speak  Buckskin  Pete,"  she  said  tersely. 

"  You  tell  him  he's  got  to  waste  no  time  in  parley- 
ing. I'm  wise  to  his  play,  an'  I'm  watchin'  to  see 
if  Yellow  Fang  an'  his  Navajos  are  crossin'  the  basin  ; 
if  I  see  one  o'  them  I'll  toss  this  squaw  over.  Now 
shift  your  skinny  shanks,  an'  settle  this  one  way  or 
the  other." 

Without  uttering  a  syllable  in  response.  Cedar  Leaf 
went  upon  her  mission  and  graphically  outlined  the 
situation  to  Buck  and  Bat. 

''  Guess  thet  skunk  has  got  us  wedged  in  the  middle 
o'  a  holler  log  with  a  rattler  at  each  end,  Buck,"  was 
Bat's  comment. 

"  Looks  like  it,  pardner.  He's  dirt  mean,  an'  I 
think  he'd  kill  both  the  gels  if  we  pushed  him  too 
close." 

"Him  kill,"  chimed  in  Cedar  Leaf.  "Him  wolf. 
Long  time  ago  him  kill  three  young  squaws.  You 
say  yes,  an'  say  quick.  Some  other  time  you  get  him, 
then  no  mercy." 

"  You  bet  your  sweet  life,  Cedar  Leaf,  there  ain't 
goin'  to  be  any  mercy  runnin'  to  waste  when  my  turn 
comes  to  handle  Cooney,"  said  Buck  bitterly. 
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**  Any  mercy  tliet's  goin'  to  waste  when  I  get  a 
gun-sight  on  him  he's  welcome  to,"  was  Bat  Master- 
son's  comment. 

'*  It  hurts  like  hell  to  let  that  coyote  slip  through 
our  fingers,  but  we  must  save  the  girls.  Go  an'  tell 
him  we  agree  to  his  terms.  Cedar  Leaf." 

As  Bat  gave  the  old  squaw  this  order,  Buckskin 
Pete  turned  away  and  dug  his  heel  into  the  soil 
viciously. 

The  news  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  sheriff,  and 
then  Bat  marched  down  the  hill,  crossed  the  dell, 
and  went  to  tell  Jeb  the  story  of  the  bargain. 
As  he  passed  Cooney's  mob,  som'e  of  the  rustlers 
jeered  him,  telling  him  he  was  still  loco,  and  no 
match  for  Cooney.  Bat  slowed  his  pace  to  a  saunter 
and  looked  from  one  face  to  another. 

"  Guess  I'll  know  you  all  again,  an'  if  we  meet 
single  or  in  a  bunch,  it  will  be  gun-play  on  sight." 

*'  Aw,  go  an'  get  married  an'  take  Bud  McCormick's 
leavin's,"  jibed  one  ruffian,  and  Bat  stopped  dead 
still,  his  hands  dropping  to  his  guns. 

"  Say  thet  agen." 

The  cur  who  had  thrown  out  the  lying  taunt  shrank 
back  behind  a  comrade. 

"Boys,"  said  Bat,  ** you're  about  the  toughest  lot 
o'  cusses  I've  ever  seen,  but  if  you've  any  spunk  in 
you,  push  that  yeller  dog  out,  an'  let  him  an'  me 
settle  it  man  to  man." 

"  You  go  on  up  to  Jeb  an'  his  outfit.  Bat,"  bawled 
Cooney,  ''an'  keep  your  contract,"  he  added. 

**You  know  we'll  keep  our  contract,  an'  we  know 
only  the  fear  of  certain  death  will  make  you  keep 
yours,  sheriff." 

Bat  walked  swiftly  uphill,  and  explained  the 
situation  to  Jeb  Fanshaw,  whose  language  grew  pain- 
fully picturesque. 
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''  Cooney's  as  mean  as  mud  an'  as  slick  as 
Satan;  he  always  saves  his  hide,"  finished  the 
Kentuckian. 

One  by  one  all  of  Bat's  friends  passed  to  the 
opposite  hill,  until  only  Buckskin  Pete  and  old  Cedar 
Leaf  remained.  When  they  quitted  the  path  would 
be  open  to  the  rustlers  to  make  for  the  old  stockade. 
Cedar  Leaf  and  Buck  went  down  side  by  side ;  the 
rustlers  were  all  standing  by  their  horses  ready  to 
mount  and  ride,  but  Cooney  and  Bud  each  kept  a 
grip  on  the  arm  of  a  girl.  Buck  sauntered  close. 
Suddenly  both  his  hands  dropped  and  rose  again, 
and  two  muzzles  pointed  one  into  the  face  of  Cooney, 
the  other  into  Bud  McCormick's  classic  countenance. 
Buck's  actions  had  been  so  lightning-like  that  eyes 
could  scarce  have  followed  them. 

"  Stand  away  from  them  girls.  Back,  or  by  God 
I'll  bust  you  wide  open." 

There  was  something  in  Buckskin  Pete's  livid  face, 
something  in  the  quality  of  his  voice,  that  told  the 
men  he  spoke  to  they  had  only  a  second  to  obey  in 
or  die.    They  obeyed. 

''Now  mount  and  ride,  an'  if  you  look  back,  let 
alone  reach  fer  a  gun,  I'll  shoot,  an'  Bat  an'  Jeb 
an'  the  hunters '11  shoot." 

At  this  threat  all  the  rough-necks  looked  to  the  hill 
behind  them,  and  saw  Bat  with  his  buffalo  gun  thrown 
forward,  and  all  the  rest  ready.  They  knew  that  not 
a  shot  would  be  fired  if  they  kept  their  end  of  the 
bargain,  for  such  was  the  unbreakable  law  of  the 
hunters.  Knowing  this,  Cooney  took  a  chance.  He 
pushed  his  head  forward,  and,  leering  into  the  face  of 
Moon-on-the- Water,  said  something  to  her.  Snatch- 
ing his  rawhide  riding  quirt  from  his  hand,  the  Indian 
damsel  made  it  whistle  as  she  brought  it  down  across 
his  face,  once — twice — and  the  red  blood  spurted  from 
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each  stroke,  and  Buck  laughed  with  fierce  joy,  but 
his  gun -muzzle  never  left  the  line  that  led  to  the 
sheriff's  temple.  Old  Cedar  Leaf  flung  herself  between 
Dream  Flower  and  Bud  McCormick,  a  long  hunting- 
knife  in  her  bony  right  hand. 

''I'm  not  askin'  fer  trouble,  ma'am,"  cried  Bud, 
and  scrambled  to  his  saddle. 

Sixty  seconds  later  the  Oooney  outfit  rode  out  of 
the  dell  up  over  the  hill  and  away  for  their  stockade, 
Bat  and  Jeb  watching  them,  rifle  in  hand,  whilst 
Whippet  knelt  near  with  a  sawn-off  shot-gun  at  his 
shoulder,  the  rest  of  their  party  standing  at  the  ready, 
though  they  knew  the  rough-necks  would  do  nothing 
to  draw  a  volley  upon  themselves.  Scouts  were 
thrown  out,  and  then  the  allied  parties  of  Buck  and 
Bat  and  Jeb  Fanshaw  ate  and  drank,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  very  weary  men.  They  slept  until  Yellow 
Fang  and  a  group  of  his  braves  came  to  them  across 
the  basin  on  jaded  mustangs,  and  later  they  rode 
back  together  to  the  chief's  village.  The  Navajos 
made  a  feast  for  the  hunters  who  had  saved  the 
chief's  daughter,  and  a  friendship  was  cemented  that, 
in  the  stormy  days  to  come,  was  to  stand  Yellow 
Fang  in  good  stead  when  the  cattle  barons  sought 
to  rob  him  of  his  lands. 

Just  before  the  main  crowd  of  the  whites  were 
leaving  the  village,  Jeb  Fanshaw,  talking  to  Buck 
and  Bat  and  Whippet,  said  : 

"  Cooney's  bunch  escaped  fer  this  time  because  he 
was  too  slick,  but  we  saved  the  gels,  an'  we've  run 
the  rough-necks  out.  They'll  sure  come  back  some 
day,  an'  then  we'll  make  a  better  job  o'  things." 
Then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  rough  Kentuckian 
added :  ''  Say,  you  two  pups,  when  's  the  weddin's 
to  be?  Me  an'  the  boys  will  take  it  sort  o'  unkind 
if  you  don't  come  to  the  gold  camp  an'  get  hitched 
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up,  an'  give  us  all  a  chance  to  shake  a  laig  at  the 
weddin'  dance." 

"Let  you  know  in  good  time,  old  sport,"  grinned 
Bat.  *'  I'm  some  anxious  to  get  that  weddin'  over 
myself." 

A  fortnight  later  Whippet  came  alone  to  the  gold 
camp  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Jeb. 

"  Bat  sent  me  in  to  say  the  weddin's  fer  next 
Sunday,  if  you  can  rope  a  sky-pilot  by  then." 

''  We  can,"  was  the  Kentuckian's  emphatic  reply. 

"  Teller  Fang  an'  Cedar  Leaf  an'  a  bunch  o'  braves 
in  feathers  an'  paint  are  goin'  to  escort  the  two 
brides,"  grinned  Whippet,  '*an'  it's  goin'  to  be  one 
'igh-toned  lay-out." 

"This,"  remarked  Jeb,  "is  too  all-fired  serious  fer 
you  an'  me,  son,  to  fix  up;  let's  call  a  committee." 

In  the  end,  everyone  in  camp  who  was  sober  enough 
to  stand  was  on  the  Wedding  Committee,  and  many 
and  various  were  the  items  propounded  to  enliven 
the  proceedings,  but  it  was  the  fertile  brain  of 
Whippet  that  evolved  the  best  thing  that  took 
shtipe. 

"  This  is  goin'  to  be  a  real  border  weddin',  with 
lots  o'  hilarity  an'  no  viciousness,  but  it  won't  be 
no  weddin'  wuth  callin'  a  weddin'  unless  we  'ave 
weddin'  bells." 

"  Where  in  thunder  air  we  goin'  to  get  'em  from?" 
demanded  Jeb. 

Whippet  led  the  gay  crowd  out  to  the  pastures 
where  the  horses  were  grazing. 

"  Them's  the  bells,  'orse  bells,"  he  yelled.  "  You 
dud-'eaded  Yanks  hain't  got  a  hidea  in  your  'eads. 
Grab  the  bells,  leather  straps  an'  all,  from  the  'orses' 
necks,  an'  let's  practise  makin'  peals  o'  music  till 
Buck  an'  Bat  an'  the  brides  come." 

Whooping  and  yelling  like  schoolboys  on  a  frolic, 
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the  sun-tanned  borderers  rushed  to  obey,  and  Bedlam 
broke  loose,  but  it  was  a  merry  Bedlam.  When  the 
marriage  took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  and  Bat  and 
Buckskin  Pete  with  their  blushing  brides  beside  them 
rode  out  of  camp,  a  wild  array  of  mounted  men 
galloped  past  them,  whirling  horse  bells  on  leather 
straps,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  they  were 
making  melody,  and  the  wildest  and  merriest  of  them 
all  was  Whippet,  who  had  drunk  the  health  of  the 
two  brides  so  often  that  in  the  end  he  proposed  holy 
matrimony  to  old  Cedar  Leaf,  and  finished  by  lead- 
ing a  crazy  gallop  out  into  the  woods  with  a  horse 
bell  in  each  hand  and  another  round  his  neck,  whilst 
Bat,  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  all  his  stormy 
life,  rode  close  to  his  bride,  Dream  Flower;  but 
Buckskin  Pete  and  Moon-on-the-Water  made  the 
bonniest  picture  of  all,  cantering  side  by  side  on  a 
pair  of  half-tamed  mustangs  that  had  been  Yellow 
Fang's  wedding  gift  to  the  wild  lad  whose  name  was 
yet  to  be  part  of  border  history.  For  Cooney  and 
Pete  had  to  meet  again  and  blood  had  to  flow,  and 
Pete,  driven  by  Fate,  had  to  become  a  border  wolf. 


THE  END 
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